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PERILS OF PROSPERITY 


ATIONS, like individuals, are not 
exempt from the pitfalls inci- 


dent to a season of unexampled pros- 


perity. Indeed, warnings are not lack- 


ing that what we term prosperity is 
nothing more than an economic de- 
bauch, to be shunned as other debili- 
tating forms of excess. There may be 
a grain of truth in that view, but cer- 
tainly most individuals, as well as most 
nations, prefer to risk the possible evils 
of prosperity rather than to endure the 
certain ones that wait upon adversity. 

The outlook for a season of great, 
perhaps unprecedented, prosperity in 
the United States is exceedingly bright 
at this time. Something may occur at 
any moment to becloud this rosy out- 
look—a foreign war, some unforeseeable 
disaster, or what not. Even as this is 
written—and this is said wholly with- 
out partisan bias—there is a_ little 
cloud on the horizon, perhaps not so 
big as a man’s hand. This is the un- 
certainty about the tariff. At the time 
this is written, the political prospects 
favor the triumph of the party com- 
mitted to a thorough-going revision of 
the tariff, 

Nearly everybody is agreed that the 


tariff » eds revising, and opinion seems 


to favor a general scaling down of 
duties. But even if this feeling were 
unanimous, and should it be universally 
conceded that a radical reduction of 
duties would prove beneficial, this 
would not deprive the impending 
change of harmful possibilities while 
in the making. For a country whose 
industries are so thoroughly estab- 
lished on a_ protective basis as are 
those of the United States, any marked 
departure from this policy is almost 
certain to occasion disturbance while 
our manufacturers are adapting them- 
selves to the new conditions. Yet, in 
the long run the change may be bene- 
ficial and the new conditions better than 
the old. 

Perhaps this uncertainty about the 
tariff and the slight check it may im- 
pose on enterprise may not be an un- 
mixed evil. With a nine-billion dollar 
farm crop, and the generally rosy out- 
look, a tendency is already seen for 
business to take the bit and rush ahead 
rather more rapidly than is consistent 
with safety. There is, of course, a solid 
basis for prosperity, and barring some 
accident, the country should for several 
years continue to add to its wealth at a 


fair rate. 
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DEAD OR PLAYING 'POSSUM, 
WHICH ? 


POSSIBLY the funeral oration de- 
livered in last month’s MaGazine 
over the supposed corpse of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association plan of 
banking reform may have been a trifle 
premature. There are some signs that 
this measure is not dead, but playing 
‘possum. Those in charge of the plan 
did not think the midst of a political 
campaign an opportune time to push 
it. They, therefore, put on the soft 
pedal and the gum shoes. After the 
campaign is over, they will come out 
strong and try to hurry Congress into 
approving the central bank plan. They 
will likewise use their persuasive pow- 
ers on the President-elect. Should this 
be Mr. Tarr, the task would be easy; 
should it be Colonel Roosevett, he 
might balk a little. Evidently, the 
Aldrich people have strong hopes of 
Mr. Witson. They seem to be strange- 
ly confident of winning him over. Per- 
haps he is won over already. 
Obviously, it would have been most 
a political standpoint to 
Reserve 


unwise from 


have forward — the 
Association plan during the campaign, 
for when the people once realized that 


brought 


they being asked to fasten a 
hundred-million dollar bank 
upon the country for fifty years, they 


were 
central 


would not only have rejected the pro- 
posal, but also defeated the party re- 
sponsible for it. 

This view is supported by the fact 
that neither of the three parties con- 
tending for public support dared make 

Re- 
them 


an open avowal in favor of the 
serve Association plan; two of 
expressly condemned it, and the other, 
while rather impliedly favoring it, was 
afraid to do so openly. 

At Detroit the governing powers of 
the American Bankers Association were 
wise enough to see that it 


for the 


was not 


good polities bankers to be 
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pushing the plan at this time, so they 
decided to imitate ‘““Brer Rabbit’ and 
lie low until a more convenient season. 

All this 


naught should Mr. Bryan’s voice be a 


astuteness may come to 
controlling one in the next Administra- 
tion. Whatever Mr. Witson 


led into by his other advisers, it is 


mav be 


hardly conceivable that Bryan could 
give his support to the Aldrich bank 
plan. It is contended, however, that 
although Mr. Wixson will pay great 
heed to Mr. Bryan’s counsels on some 
matters, he will not allow the Nebraska 
statesman to dominate the Administra- 
tion’s financial policy, which may or 
may not be But Mr. 
Witson lend his aid to forcing the 
Reserve Association plan through Con- 


true. should 


gress, it would be a violation of the 
pledge of his party’s platform, which 
specifically this 
Possibly the plan could be so sugar- 
coated as to obviate this objection. In 
the history of parties platforms have 
much of their 
election. The 


condemns measure. 


been known to _ lose 


sacred character after 
Progressives declare that they regard 
their platform as a contract to be faith- 
But even the most 


some- 


fully carried out. 
carefully-drawn 

times susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions. The warm that en- 
kindle the heart of a candidate before 
election and 


contracts are 
emotions 
election grow cold after 
many of the things about which he was 
enthusiastic on “‘the stump” pale their 
uneffectual fires when tested by the 
calm light of reason. 

Of course, it is very easy to indulge 
in criticism of the Reserve Association 
plan, as it is of all constructive meas- 
ures which propose to inaugurate radi- 
cal changes of any kind. Criticism that 
merely stops at finding fault docs not 
Were it certain that 
nothing better could be had, it might 
be well to accept the Reserve Associ- 


amount to much. 


ation plan (with some of its most ob- 
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jectionable features eliminated) rather 
than to leave things in their present 
chaotie state. 

Our own judgment is, as stated in 
some detail in last month’s MaGazine, 
that the defects in our banking system 
could be remedied by very simple legis- 
lation and without creating any new 
financial machinery whatever. If the 
cxisting reserve banks were properly 
equipped, and some additional coépera- 
tion provided for through the clearing- 
louse organizations, there would be 
very little left unsolved in our existing 
banking problems. We _ know this 
statement will hurt the feelings of those 
gentlemen who have consumed many 
lead pencils and much blank paper in 
claborating fine currency and banking 
plans, but it is the truth nevertheless. 

The Reserve Association plan which, 
whatever any one may say to the con- 
trary, is substantially a central bank, 
capitalized at $100,000,000 and chart- 
ered for fifty years, controlled in a 
way that many believe will make it the 
easy prey of great financial interests, 
even if that be not the express design 
of the framers of the measure, arouses 
the suspicion of the people and of the 
banks themselves. Even if it were not 
a central bank, it is at least a new 
and strange piece of financial machin- 
ery with which bankers of the present 
day are entirely unfamiliar. The 
small banks, constituting a preponder- 
ating element of the total, are suspi- 
cious of any plan which may in_ its 
vorkings give some undue advantage to 
their more powerful competitors. 

Tie reasons, both political and bank- 
ing, against seeking at this time to 
establish a central bank, or indeed to 


set up any new piece of financial ma- 


chinery, general in its operations, seem 
conciusive. But we know that there 


are others of greater authority and 


certeinly of no less candor and honesty 
who ‘link otherwise. 


If their view should prevail and we 
are to have a new kind of organiza- 
tion, the plan devised by Mr. Fow ier 
seems to us to be far preferable to that 
put forth by the Monetary Commission. 
Not only is it free from the unsound 
economic features which render the 
Reserve Association plan objectionable, 
but it differs from the latter funda- 
mentally. The Reserve Association 
plan virtually centralized the gold re- 
serves and credits both. Mr. Fow er’s 
plan gives a certain degree of central- 
ization to the gold reserves—certainly 
as much as is desirable—but it decen- 
tralizes credits. It also empowers the 
individual banks to issue credit notes. 
We have repeatedly said—and it can- 
not be said too often—that any policy 
which would compel a bank to redis- 
count purely for the sake of changing 
its liquid credit into currency is both 
wrong and extremely costly. In all 
such cases the obvious thing to be done 
is for a bank itself to make the conver- 
sion, not to send its liquid bills to a 
central bank for rediscount. It is, of 
course, not contended that rediscount- 
ing is not often a valuable resource to 
e bank whose good securities are not 
immediately realizable or that may be 
suffering a temporary shortage of re- 
serves. But this is quite another thing 
from depending upon _ rediscount- 
ing as a means of supplying what 
should be no more than an ordinary 
demand for conversion of one kind of 
credit into another—a change, for ex- 
ample, from bank checks into bank 
notes. 

But even for rediscounting in case 
of need, there are grave doubts whether 
a special institution of any kind— 
much less a central bank—is needed. 
Equip the reserve banks in the man- 
ner indicated in the October number 
cf this Magazine, and they would 
doubtless be able to care properly for 
all rediscount applications. 
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In discussing rediscounting, it should 
not be lost sight of that this is a form 
of borrowing not looked on with favor 
by our banks, just as “overdrafts” are 
common enough 


frowned on, though 


in other countries. Perhaps this could 
be obviated by having rediscounts re- 
ported in some other way. 

While it would be unfortunate if the 
defects in the Reserve Association plan 
should indefinitely postpone the correc- 
tion of the admitted faults in our bank- 
ing and currency system, on the other 
hand, it would be no less unfortunate 
if the earnest desire for reform of some 
sort should lead to the adoption of an 
unwise and unsound measure fastened 
upon the country for a period of fifty 
years. 

There 


ures in the Reserve Association plan, as 


are a number of good feat- 


there are some bad ones. It is hoped 
that after careful discussion the sound 
principles may be adopted and the bad 
ones rejected in any plan that may be 


finally accepted by Congress. 


GREATER SAFETY AND UNIFORM- 
ITY FOR BANK CHECKS 
AND DRAFTS 


ROM time to time suggestions ap- 
pear in favor of securing some de- 

gree of uniformity in the sizes and 
styles of bank checks, drafts and other 
forms of stationery used by banks. In 
the September number of “The Bank- 
ers Magazine” of London a_ corres- 
pondent complains of the time lost and 
the general inconvenience and annoy- 
ance caused by the great diversity in 
the sizes and stvles of bank checks. 
Some checks are printed on a very 
paper while others are 
Still checks 
receipts printed on their face, and the 
tellers at the banks are required to see 


small size of 


very large. other have 


that these are duly signed before pay 


ment is made. 
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The variety in the size and stvle of 
checks seen in this country takes a wide 
range. Not only are there checks big 
little, but the 

from the 
parent’s twins to the animals compris- 
Not 


like- 


and pictorial designs 


range portraits of a fond 
ing the menagerie of a showman. 
think 


nesses look well on the drafts they 


a few bankers their own 
issue, 

But the difficulty does not end with 
pleasimg idiosyncrasies of the sort men- 
tioned. Simple as is the body of a 
check, we have seen the printed matter 
so worded as to cause great incon- 
venience to the drawer. 

To attain to anything like uniformity 
in the size and style of checks and 
crafts would require concerted action 
on the part of bankers. It could be 
done only through their associations. 
While banks would no doubt resent any 
attempt to dictate to them in a matter 
of this kind, they would generally be 
glad to follow any action that might 
be recommended by the bankers’ asso- 
ciations. 

Probably a movement in favor of 
having greater uniformity in the sizes 
and styles of checks might not only 
result in saving much time and annoy- 
ance to the banks but it might ulti- 
mately lead to what is more important, 
namely, the throwing of stricter safe- 
guards in general around the printing 
and delivery of bank drafts and checks. 
Many banks do not at present even take 
the their checks 


printed on anything but ordinary paper, 


trouble of having 
and their drafts are not engraved but 
printed in a manner easy of reproduc- 


tion. Besides, anybody who is so dis- 


posed can go to a printing establish- 


ment and get a supply of checks and 
drafts printed without much trouble 
And it is either 


the printer (and in many cases from 


notorious that from 


the bank’s own counter) the person of 


evil disposition finds it easy to get a 
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supply of checks and drafts to be used 


in forgery or check raising operations. 

If only a portion of the care that is 
thrown around the printing and deliv- 
ery of bank extended to 
bank drafts and checks, the 
from forgery and check-raising would 


notes were 


losses 


be reduced to a minimum. 

In the days of the State bank notes 
there were heavy losses on account of 
over-issues and forged notes until the 
printing of the notes was placed in the 
hands of some central authority. When 
this was done these losses were greatly 
reduced. 

More the 
printing of checks and drafts could in- 


careful regulation of 


sure the following: 


(1) 
(2) Substantial identity of word- 


Uniformity of size. 


ing. 
whatever 


The 


safeguards may be found in using a 


(3) advantage of 
special paper. 

(+) Better 
ments and the protection afforded by 


appearance of instru- 
careful printing or engraving. 

(5) Delivery of checks and drafts 
only to those duly authorized to re- 


ceive them. 


This last provision is the most im- 
portant, for it would of itself go far 
io prevent these instruments from fall- 
ing into the hands of those who mean 
to use them fraudulently. 

It is not claimed that even these pre- 
cautions would stop forgery or check- 
raising, for a forger can employ pho- 
tography in reproducing checks received 
legitimately, or he can go into printing 
But 
this implies capital, time and additional 


aud engraving on his own account. 


risk of discovery. 

Wire these suggestions adopted much 
time snd inconvenience would be saved 
in handling checks and drafts, these 
struments would be given an appear- 
ance ore nearly representing the dig- 


nity of an obligation so closely ap- 


proximating to real currency, and 


many serious losses through forged 
and raised checks would be prevented. 

The matter would seem to be worthy 
of discussion by the bankers’ associa- 


tions of the country. 


LAND BANK CURRENCY 
N° surprise need be felt that the de- 


mand for better means of agri- 
cultural credit—a demand that is wholly 
justified and worthy the careful atten- 
tion being given it by bankers, ex- 
pert financiers and statesmen—should 
be accompanied in some quarters by a 
It is 
pointed out that land forms the most 


demand for land bank currency. 


tangible known basis of security, some- 
thing whose title cannot be changed 
or an encumbrance placed upon_ it 
without being made a matter of public 
record, that cannot be stolen or spirit- 
ed away as other forms of security 
ean, and finally that the products of 
the land, in one form or another, are 
basis of all wealth. 


almost the sole 


Why should not so stable a form of 
security offer the most suitable basis 
for the issue of a bank currency? 

No one questions the desirability of 
real estate mortgages as a more or less 
permanent form of investment, but the 
reason such mortgages are not a proper 
form of collateral for bank 
that their period of maturity is gener- 
ally at a distant date, and that if not 
paid at maturity the holder acquires 


notes is 


land and not cash. Currency, being 
used in effecting exchanges, must con- 
sist either of gold itself or its repre- 
sentative—something that can at least 
be converted into money. This explains 
why bills of exchange, genuine com- 
mercial paper, not payable in goods 
but in some form of what constitutes 
the active tools of exchange, are a suit- 


able basis, under proper safeguards, 
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for a bank-note currency, and it also 


explains why real estate mortgages 


which are not so convertible are there- 
fore not a proper basis for currency. 

Few financial fallacies have been 
more popular and few have given rise 
to greater distress than this one, that 
real estate mortgages constitute a 
proper basis for a country’s currency. 

It is, however, only g trifle more un- 
sound than our present practice of 
basing bonds upon the public debt, and 
in the act of May 30, 1908, commonly 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, 


this unsound principle was not only 


known as 


perpetuated but extended by making 
municipal and railroad bonds available 
as a basis for emergency currency. 

Aside from the general economic un- 
soundness of a bond-secured currency 
of any kind, the fact should never be 
lost sight of that the basis of currency 
should always be a security readily 
that is mature at 
short intervals, and that is effectually 
a title to cash or its equivalent. 


salable, drawn to 


With the world’s experience to guide 
us, it is hardly possible that the legiti- 
mate demand for better means of agri- 
cultural credit should be perverted into 
a movement for land-bank currency. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
RACTICAL real 


value were given on this subject 
by Frev W. Exviswortu of the Guar- 


suggestions cf 


anty Trust Company, New York, in an 
address delivered before the recent an- 
State 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Detroit. The subject of Mr. 
Bank 


course 


nual convention of Secretaries 


Eitswortu’s address was ‘The 
the 
of his interesting and helpful talk, he 


and the Newspaper.” In 


said: 
“Here is a good bank, we will say. It 


has an adequate capital and ample sur- 
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plus and a large deposit line. Its build- 
ing is commodious and well lighted, the 
officers and clerks are genial and oblig- 
The 


bank’s facilities for serving its custom- 


ing and know their business. 


ers are equal to the best. Now sup- 
posing this bank does not believe in ad- 
vertising, how under the sun are all 
of the people in the community ever 
going to learn about those favorable 
It is true that many of them 
will become acquainted with the insti- 


features? 


tution through contact with its custom- 
ers, but even that very excellent mode 
cf securing new business is limited. Is 
there any good reason why that bank 
should the newspaper in 
the town to help spread the gospel?” 


not call on 


This was followed with some illus- 
trations of how banks actually handle 
their advertising. All this recalls an- 
other example of what happens to a 
bank that fails to avail itself of the ad- 
vantages of advertising while all round 
it are banks intelligently and effectively 
using publicity. 

In a certain city there was a bank 
tamed for its strength; the board of 
directors were of the ultra-conservative 
tvpe (the irreverent would 
have called them mossbacks) ; they did 
not approve of paying interest on bank 


doubtless 


deposits; they would not countenance 
advertising. What has been the re- 
sult of this policy? Why, simply this, 
that the reputation this bank had for 
strength has virtually counted for 
nothing, and it has, compared with other 
progressive — banks, 
practically stood <‘.i1. Had it adopted 
their policy, it would to-day have been 


advertising and 


one of the very great banks of the 


country. In the same place where 
this bank was located was another, also 
of excellent reputation, which for many 
vears would pay no interest on depos 
But a change 


in both these respects has taken place 


its, nor did it advertise. 


and the result is already apparent. 
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Now, does any one suppose that the 
banks which pay interest have sacri- 
ficed their safety in order to do so? 
No; they have found ways in which 
very largely to counterbalance this out- 
go. No doubt all banks would like to 
be relieved of this burden, and many 
banks believe that the payment of in- 
terest violates a sound banking tradi- 
tion. But there is a difference of opin- 
ion about this, and so long as banks 
whose soundness and careful manage- 
ment cannot be assailed do pay interest 
the other banks, however conservative 
their inclinations, must do the same or 
fall behind. 

The value of bank advertising may 
be discussed from various standpoints; 
but one fact cannot be disputed—the 
live American banks are advertising 
now to an extent and with an effect 
never approached by financial institu- 
tions here or elsewhere. In the face of 
this, the non-advertising bank is sure 
to be outdistanced. A reputation how- 
ever great will not save from decay a 
bank that refuses to make a judicious 
use of publicity. 


FARM MORTGAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

PD ScUssION 
extending 
interest to 
piled by the Census Bureau, showing 
the farm mortgage indebtedness of the 
United States. 

The total number of farms in the 
United States operated by their owners, 
which were mortgaged in 1910 is 1,327,- 
439; while 2,621,283 were reported as 
free mortgage. These figures 
show an inerease since 1900 of 17.7 per 
cent. in the number of farms mort- 
gaged. and of 4.4 per cent. in the 
number of farms free from mortgage. 
The report shows that 58,104 farms 


were 


of better means of 
agricultural credit 


lends some statistics com- 


from 


perated by managers—a decrease 
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of 1.7 per cent. since 1900, and 2,354,- 
676 farms were operated by tenants, an 
increase of 16.3 per cent. since 1900. 
No statistics pertaining to mortgage in- 
debtedness were secured for farms op- 
erated by tenants or hired managers. It 
would be practically impossible in many 
cases to reach the owners of such farms 
to ascertain the facts. 

The total value of the land and build- 
ings of the 1,006,511 farms for which 
both the fact of mortgage indebtedness 
and its amounts were reported was $6,- 
330,000,000, and the amount of debt 
was $1,726,000,000, or 27.3 per cent. 
of the value. The corresponding pro- 
portion in 1890, as shown in the re- 
There was 


ports, was 35.5 per cent. 
thus, during the twenty years, a marked 
diminution in the relative importance 
of mortgage debt on the farms mort- 
gaged, due primarily to the very rapid 


increase in the value of the land in 
farms. The average amount of mort- 
gage indebtedness per farm increased 
from $1,224 in 1890 to $1,715 in 1910, 
but the average value per farm in- 
creased from $3,444 to $6,289 and, 
therefore, the owner’s equity per farm 
increased from $2,220 to $4,574 or 
more than double. 

In the United States as a whole the 
number of farms or farm homes oper- 
ated or occupied by their owners which 
were free from mortgage increased 
much less rapidly during each of the 
last two census decades than the num- 
ber mortgaged. The proportion mort- 
gaged was 28.2 per cent. in 1890, 31.1 
per cent. in 1900, and 33.6 per cent. in 
1910. 

The report says that in making com- 
parisons between geographic divisions 
and between censuses it should be borne 
in mind that the fact of mortgage in- 
debtedness is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of lack of prosperity. There can 
be no question that American farmers 
generally were more prosperous in 1910 
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than at the two previous censuses, and 
yet in that year a larger proportion of 
the farms were mortgaged. The pro- 
portion of mortgage indebtedness is 
higher in Iowa and Wisconsin than in 
any of the other States and vet these 
States are among the most prosperous 
in agriculture. Although in some cases 
mortgages are placed on farms because 
of poor crops or other misfortunes or 
because of mismanagement, they often 
represent an unpaid portion of the cost 
of the farm itself, or money expended 
for additional land, or for buildings 
and implements and machinery and live 


stock. 


MAKING THINGS RIGHT BY LAW 
Bi XPLANATION of the comparative 


indifference of the people during 
the Presidential campaign is found in 
the growing suspicion that, after all, 
there are a few things that cannot be 
remedied by legislative enactments. 
This view is taken in a recent weekly 
tinancial letter of the Na- 
Bank of San which 


American 
tional Francisco, 
SAYS: 

“The belief is fairly well grounded 
that, 
Witson is elected, there will be no im- 


whether Tarr or RoosEvELT or 
mediate and radical changes, and the 


country will not in any event be 
plunged into irretrievable ruin. It is 
generally recognized that the high cost 
of living, which is now one of the prin- 
cipal causes of complaint, is not caused 
nainly, or even largely by the tariff 
and the trusts, but rather is the result 
of many factors, chiefly economic, and 
legislation can do comparatively little 
in the way of remedy. One stumbling 
block to real progress in America has 
been the widespread idea that every 
evil, of whatever nature, can be cured 
by passing a law about it.” 


The value of statutes as a corrective 
of the unruly and as a standard by 
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which economic and humanitarian pro- 
gress may be gauged is no doubt very 
great. But there 
years too much of a tendency to lean 


has been in recent 
on legislation as a substitute for in- 
dividual energy in acquiring wealth and 
in redressing unsatisfactory conditions. 
We hope the tendency is now in the 
other direction, as the above quotation 
implies. 

Many of the world’s great reforms 
have in fact been antecedent to the pas- 
sage of laws seemingly designed to 


such reforms. Statutes are 


like 


and monuments, recording a nation’s his- 


compel 


somewhat inscriptions on coins 


tory. They merely set down in formal 
shape what already has become the fixed 
custom of a large group. 

In the recent campaign the high tide 
of interest seems to have been reached 
after the three great conventions had 
been held, and from that time there has 
been a decline. Probably this loss ot 
interest was due, in a measure at least, 
te some of the extravagant promises 
made during the campaign. These were 
ef a millennial character and thus sub- 
ject to a heavy discount. 


CURRENCY PLAN FOR STATE 
AND NATIONAL BANKS 


ANY excellent plans for reforming 

our currency system have been 
offered, but most of these propose te 
confine the currency-issuing privilege 
to the national banks, the same as at 
In “Money, Credit Currency 
WILLIAM 
Goopwin of Providence, R. I., the sug- 
gestion is made that all incorporated 
commercial banks be permitted to issue 
by a gold 


present. 
and a Currency Plan,” by 


notes, secured 
currency fifteen 
of the outstanding circulation of each 
bank, and a gold guarantee fund of 


their credit 


reserve of per cent. 


one or two per cent. to provide for the 
notes of 


immediate redemption of 
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failed banks. The currency is to be 
further secured by an interest- bearing 
obligation given by the bank taking 
out circulation, this obligation to be 
protected by collateral composed of 


short-time true. commercial paper ex- 
ceeding by not less than ten per cent. 
the obligation itself. 

To facilitate the issuance of this cur- 
rency the banks in each commercial 
centre are to be incorporated into some 
form of organization, and these organ- 
izations are in turn to be united into 
a central association, the function of 
the latter being chiefly the intelligent 
handling of the reserves of the vari- 
ous currency centres. Provision is also 
made for an emergency issue. 

The proposed circulation would be 
essentially a credit currency, although 
not issued solely upon the general 
credit of the bank, since specific se- 
curity would be lodged against it. The 
notes are to be currently redeemed in 
gold, and a bank may retire any notes 
issued to it by simply paying off its 
secured currency obligation (already 
referred to) in the notes themselves. 
This is simply a payment of the ob- 
ligation in kind, with interest in gold, 
and on the completion of the transac- 
tion the deposited collateral would be 
restored to the bank. 

The proposed currency centres, and 
the association formed from them. 
are not to have capital, thus 
sharply differing from the National 
Reserve Association plan, and in our 
opinion being an improvement in this 
respect. 

It will be seen that the notes are to 
be obiained from the central organiza- 
tion only after an interest-bearing ob- 
ligation has been deposited. Who will 
pay this interest? The bank? Yes, 
in the first instance, but the bank will 
pass ‘his interest charge along to its 
borrowers. In other words, the 
amount of interest paid on the obli- 


gation deposited to secure this cur- 
rency will be a tax on the business of 
the country. Is this tax necessary? 
We think not. Let us see. 

A bank having good commercial 
paper ten per cent. in excess of the 
currency issued, and a gold reserve of 
say seventeen per cent, why should 
it not issue the currency itself and 
save the tax? Over-issues can be pre- 
vented by simple legal safeguards, and 
the safety fund which Mr. Goopwin’s 
plan provides would amply take care 
cf the notes of failed banks. 

It is very difficult to realize that 
there is just as much safety in allow- 
ing a bank to issue notes as there is in 
allowing it to do a discount and de- 
posit business; that with a proper re- 
demption system, supplemented by a 
moderate safety fund, there is no 
reason whatever why a bank may not 
issue notes substantially as it does 
checks—that is, permitting its dealers 
to have circulating credit in the form 
they desire. 

And we wish again to say that there 


_is no sound reason why a bank in good 


credit and with a proper reserve should 
now be allowed to issue its own notes, 
without depositing an interest-bearing 
obligation, or even without lodging 
anywhere special security of any kind 
(except a modest amount to afford a 
safety fund), and that interest paid 
on an obligation of this kind, or inter- 
est paid on currency obtained through 
rediscount of paper with a central or- 
ganization as provided in the Reserve 
Association plan, is a tax on com- 
merce and wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. Goopwin’s study of our cur- 
rency is an exceedingly valuable one. 
He has correctly diagnosed the ills 
from which we are suffering, and the 
remedies he has offered are in the main 
excellent. Of course, his proposal of 
an interest-bearing collatera] obliga- 


tion to secure the new currency is a 
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suggestion calculated to insure greater 
safety, but in our judgment it is an 
and would 


unnecessary ~ precaution 


prove an expensive one, and the ex- 
pense would not, in the final analysis, 
fall on the banks but on the business 


community. 


UNIFYING CHECKS 


T the 
gress of Chambers of Commerce, 


recent International Con- 
held in Boston, there was a discussion 
of the matter of securing uniform reg- 
One 


was 


ulations with regard to checks. 
ot the 
that on each check drawn there should 


novel suggestions made 
appear a statement showing the amount 
oft funds to the credit of the drawer. 
This suggestion did not meet the ap- 
proval of Mr. F. Farrurvi Berea of 
said, in opposing the 


London, who 


suggestion: 


“This I assert to be an impossible 


requirement. I know from my own 
business in London, that not until the 
close of the business day do I or any 
of my partners have the faintest idea 
of the funds standing to the firm’s 
credit at the bank. If there is a de- 
ficit in the evening, we borrow money 
to cover it. If, as occasionally occurs, 
there is a balance, we go home to din- 
ner happy.” 

Aside from the difficulties of keep- 
shifting 
difficulties 
are multiplied in cases where drafts 


ing track of one’s balance 


from hour to hour— which 


are being drawn by more than one 


person and in more than one _ place, 


and where collection may at any time 


swell an account without the imme- 


diate knowledge of the person for 
whose account the remittance is made 
—we should think most business men 
would seriously object to advertising 
this and 


their bank balances in way 
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possibly information which 


giving 
might prove hurtful. 


The proposal in regard to unifying 


checks did not get much further than 
the passing of a resolution to appoint 
a committee to look into the matter. 


OPPOSES A CENTRAL BANK 
PPOSITION to a central bank is 
strongly expressed in a_ recent 
pamphlet issued by Henry W. Yares, 
the veteran president of the Nebraska 
National Bank of Omaha, and a for- 
mer president of the Nebraska Bank- 
Association. Regarding the at- 
make it 


ers’ 
tempt to 
National Reserve Association is not in 


bank, Mr. Yares 


appear that the 
reality a central 
says: 

“It is constantly denied that the 
central institution created by the Ald- 
rich Plan is a bank. It is claimed to 
be merely an association of banks for 
a mutual purpose and interest. 

“Any close investigation will show 
that it is not only a bank with all the 
needed power to do business as such, 
but that under these propositions it is 
clothed with greater power and author- 
ity over other banks than has ever 
before been given any bank in this 
country and so far as I know of in the 
world. 

“The fact of its separate capitaliza- 
tion deprives it of all semblance to a 
true that 

required 


association. It is 
every bank 
capital may become a stockholder but 
to do this it must put up money. This 
of capital in 


mutual 
possessing the 


increase 
or else the bank must do 
capital im- 


demands an 
many cases, 
business with its active 
paired.” 

As a substitute for this plan (which 
he admits contains many good fea- 
tures) Mr. YatTes proposes a pure ly 
mutual association of the banks in cer- 
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tain districts, the banks grouping 
themselves into organizations of not 
less than ten banks having an aggre- 
gate unimpaired capital of not less 
than #5,000,000. Circulation to be 
issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to the extent of eighty per cent. 
cf good commercial paper deposited by 
any bank with the association as special 
security for circulation, the circulation 
to be subject to a tax of five per cent. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BANK- 
ING REFORM 


NNOUNCEMENT is made _ that 
the National Association of 
Credit Men will at once undertake a 
campaign of primary education on cur- 
rency and banking reform, special at- 
tention being paid to the awakening of 
interest among business men in_ this 
subject. 

It is probable that a compaign of 
this sort, unselfishly undertaken, and 
that would not advocate any particular 
scheme of reform, but would be con- 
fined to an elucidation of the principles 
to be embodied in a thorough reform 
of our banking and currency system 
would be of great service in securing 
action by Congress. 

The average Congressman is not 
greatly impressed by essays thrust 
upon him by bankers and _ political 
economists proposing plans of their 
own for reforming the country’s bank- 
ing and currency system, but he is apt 


to “get busy” if the farmers, the wage 
earners and the business men of his 
Gistrict begin to demand with a great 
deal of persistency that the currency 
and banking laws of the United States 
be made to conform to those principles 
which the experience of mankind has 
shown to be the only assurance of 
safety. 

Were the great body of American 
voters thoroughly instructed in regard 
to the broad principles that should be 
recognized in our banking legislation, 
we should not have to wait another 
twenty-five years for, the enactment 
of laws which have been recognized by 
financial students as being necessary 
tc our continued economic prosperity. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men in engaging in the work of cur- 
rency and banking education should 
avoid the pit into which the National 
Citizens League appears to have fallen. 
Pretending to be independent, this 
organization seems in reality to have 
been merely an auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association propaganda. 
Of course, it is perfectly legitimate for 
the League to advocate this plan or 


any other that seems best calculated to 
carry out its objects, but the attempt 
to create a belief in its impartiality 


under such circumstances was unwise. 

It is a hopeful sign that an organi- 
zation like the National Credit Men’s 
Association has taken up this im- 
portant work, for the reform of our 
banking and currency system is funda- 
mentally not a bankers’ question but a 
business man’s question. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL WORK IN MISSOURI 


F \KMERS’ institutes will be held 

hroughout Missouri this fall and win- 

_ ter by the State Board of Agriculture 

unti] March 15. In the past institutes have 

been eld at any towns that suited the con- 

venience of the speakers, but this year a 
in will be tried. , 

State has been divided into six dis- 


tricts and each district will be given four 
weeks’ time. This will be divided into two 
periods of two weeks each, so as to suit the 
convenience of the people of each district. 
It is expected that the institutes this year 
will furnish instruction on agricultural sub- 
jects to 100,000 farmers. 





WHAT BANKERS ARE SAYING 


Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely ex- 


pressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at bankers’ conven 


tions and from other sources. 


EDUCATING THE BANKER AND 
KEEPING A WATCH ON HIM. 


By J. N. 


WHEN a charter is granted for a 


new bank, we notify the pres- 
ident and cashier that they will be 
expected to come to the Banking De- 
partment before the bank starts, and 
spend two or three days in taking an 
examination. We have a_ self-consti- 
tuted examining board, composed of 
myself and my first and second assist- 
ants. We give them a written exami- 
nation on the Kansas banking statutes, 
the corporation laws as they pertain to 
banking, the Negotiable Instruments 
Law and general banking and business 
practice. We do not limit this require- 
ment to new banks, but it applies to 
all new cashiers or managing officers 
of Kansas State banks. Persons tak- 
ing these examinations must make at 
least seventy points to pass. If they 
fall below this, they are given thirty 
days to study up and we then give 
them another examination. If they 
fail this time, they are rejected for one 
year. If they pass the examination 
they are given a certificate or diploma 
setting forth the fact that they have 
successfully passed the examination. 
In this department order, which we 
have issued to all Kansas State banks, 
we also required that a new cashier or 


Dolley, Bank Commissioner 


of Kansas. 


managing officer must have had at least 
two vears’ actual experience in banking 
in Kansas, or four outside of 
Kansas, before he will be accepted at 
all. I believe that this is good bank- 
ing. 

The history of banking shows that 
much of the trouble in banks is caused 
by incompetency, lack of education and 
experience in banking, without any 
preparation by the would-be banker to 


years 
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fill the responsible position of man- 
aging officer of a bank. Many men 
are allowed to go into the banking 
business who have no talents, experi- 
ence or education for this great, im- 
portant work, and disastrous results 
too often follow, and it is often found 
upon investigation that their previous 
business career is badly tainted with 
dishonesty and an entire absence of 
moral character, so necessary in bank- 
ing. The Kansas Banking Depart- 
ment is very anxious to elevate Kansas 
banking to the highest state of per- 
fection and efficiency, and has decided 
that no steps can be taken to accom- 
plish those ends with more certainty 
than our present position as to the 
preparation and education of the men 
for the Kansas banking service. 

We issued this order some _ ninety 
days ago and we can already see its 
good effects. The principle is abso- 
lutely right. The lawyer, the doctor 
and all other professional men are re- 
quired by law to pass certain exam- 
inations, and why should not the man- 
aging officers of banks? They are 
public servants and are engaged in one 
of the greatest professions of them 
all, and you will all agree with me 
that there is nothing that will hurt a 
community, State or Nation more than 
a mismanaged or failed bank. 

We have established a 
service department in connection with 
the banking department, which is on 
of the valuable have. 
We secured a 
from our legislature for this purpose. 
Very often there is a question raised 
whether a certain cashier oF 
managing officer of a state bank lias 


also secret 


assets we 
appropriation 


most 
special 


as to 


not started on the downhill road, gamb- 


ling, drinking in excess or practic- 


ing some of the other vices which will 


sooner or later lead to his downfall. 
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In these cases we immediately put one 
of our detectives in the field, and he 
shadows him for a few days, and in 
a larce number of cases we have been 
able to either put a stop to it, or re- 
move him before it has gone far 
enough to hurt the bank. 


A SMALL COTERIE OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED BANKERS. 


By Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Former 
Secretary of the Treasury; Pres- 
ident’ First Mortgage Guar- 
antee and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia. 


HE proposed modification of our 
financial system by what is 
known as the Aldrich vlan, contem- 
plates a large central institution to 
which commercial paper can be en- 
dorsed without being reported as re- 
discounts. 

I am most strenuously opposed to 
the plan for many reasons. First, I 
do not believe it will work as_ its 
friends claim, and if it does work as 
they claim, it will compel, in my judg- 
ment, the country banks to make stock 
exchange loans or to invest their 
money in bonds. 

Let me illustrate: Prominent among 
the arguments of the friends of the 
proposed change is the contention that 
this large central concern will become 
a great reservoir into which there 
shall flow the great bulk of our good 
commercial paper at a rate of interest 
which will be attractive to local banks. 
If this be true the local banks will 
naturally be compelled to invest their 
funds in something other than com- 
mercial paper, and I know of noth- 
ing other than commercial paper ex- 
cept stock exchange loans or bonds. 
If the banks become bond buyers, I 
know of a source ever ready to sup- 
ply (iem, being careful to take a good- 
ly share of promoters’ profits. 

Ti. bill adroitly provides that this 
cents:! institution cannot loan on 


stock exchange collateral. It is pro- 
posed, however, that it shall take from 
the local banks such paper as the lo- 
eal banks now handle. This will nat- 
urally drive the local banks to stock 
exchange collateral or bonds. 

My principal objection to the 
proposition, however, is that it will 
fasten upon the country the domina- 
tion of large financial interests during 
the life of the charter—tifty years. I 
have never seen a successful organiza- 
tion, industrial, commercial or finan- 
cial, that was not dominated by a 
very limited number of strong minds. 
If the new institution succeeds it will 
be because it is dominated by a few 
waster minds, and if not so dominated 
it will be the biggest failure the world 
has ever seen. 

I assume that it will be so domi- 
nated and being so dominated the 
credit of every merchant and every cor- 
poration will be dependent upon the 
friendship and support of a very 
small coterie of very distinguished 
bankers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS IN EUROPE. 
By Chas. A. Conant, Author of “The 


Principles of Money and Banking.” 


UROPE has solved the problem of 
the ready transferability of mort- 
gage loans and low rates of interest 
to the borrower by taking a leaf from 
the experience of the limited liability 
company in the issue of bonds and 
shares. In Europe, the man who has 
money to lend upon mortgage is no 
longer obliged to make personal exami- 
nation of the property, nor to risk his 
capital upon a single investment in a 
non-transferable form. He has only to 
buy a negotiable bond—coupon or reg- 
istered, according to his preference— 
which he can sell as readily as the bond 
of the government and with even less 
risk of fluctuation in its price. He has 
behind the bond not merely the land, 
the source of all wealth, but he has the 
pledge of a stock company that they 
have examined the properties upon 
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which loans have been made, that all 
such properties are held in the aggre- 
gate as assets against the outstanding 
bonds, and that the company has in ad- 
dition an adequate capital to cover any 
unexpected shrinkage in the value of 
the property behind its bonds. 


EUROPEAN LAND AND RURAL 
CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Chamberlain, Vice-Presi- 


By Edwin 
dent San Antonio Loan and Trust 


Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


HE movement to finance the farm 
and improve the rural credit sys- 
tem of the United States owes its in- 
ception to Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
now Ambassador to France, who cham- 
pioned the idea by speech and pam- 
phlet some three or four years ago. 
This interest originating from his ex- 
perience as president of one of the 
largest institutions of that nature with 
over sixty millions of deposits, “The 
Society for Savings,” Cleveland, Ohio, 
a mutual organization without stock. 
It has spread over the country, and 
capable and enthusiastic advocates in 
almost every State are devising ways 
American 
terms of 


and means to supply the 
farmer with 
repayment, equitable interest, and give 
mobileness and fluidity to real estate 
mortgages. No financial question of 
recent time involving the common wel- 
enlisted such 
support as 


money on casyv 


fare has of a sudden 
strong and disinterested 
that which is now backing this move- 
The National Council of Com- 
Washington has indicated a 
The Interna- 


ment. 
merce at 
decided interest in_ it. 
tional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome with representatives from over 
fifty countries, the United States now 
being represented by Hon. David 
Lubin of California, is devoting much 
of its efforts to issuing valuable liter- 
ature regarding it. Hon. J. B. Me- 
Kinley, of Illinois, has introduced a 


bill in the House of Representatives 
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for Federal appropriations for one of 
its objects. Hon. A. J. Gronna, of 
North Dakota, has introduced an- 
other bill in the Senate for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of three ex- 
perts to make an _ investigation of 
European methods. I understand that 
this bill was passed in the Senate by 
an unanimous vote. , 

The Southern Commercial Congress 
is urging the legislatures of each State 
to provide for the expense of two 
delegates to a general committee for 
the same purpose. The leading polit- 
ical parties have endorsed the move- 
ment. 

President Taft is mapping out a 
definite campaign for government ac- 
tion with the assistance of Ambassa- 
dor Herrick; and I bring to you to- 
day the direct assurance from the Am- 
bassador that wherever the United 
States or any duly authorized and ac- 
credited body is prepared to study the 
rural and land credit systems and in- 
stitutions, which have proved so effec- 
tive in the most enlightened nations of 
Europe, their officials will see to it 
that every courtesy and kindly aid 
shall be granted to facilitate the re- 
search. 

Such is the marvelous 
gained by this movement as a result of 
the appointment of the standing Com- 
mittee on Agricultural and Financial 
Education and Development by the 
American Bankers’ Association at New 
Orleans last year upon the motion of 
Ambassador Herrick and his earnest 
efforts. 

Although the movement is now ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds it cannot 
reach its consummation any too soon. 
The United States with all its 
ural resources and the superior intelli- 
gence of its people is backward and 
agricultural affairs. 
Farms by the been 
abandoned in the older States. Vast 
areas of arable lands lie untouched 
by the plough in the South and West. 
Irrigation, drainage and_ reclamation 
projects that could supply sustenance 
to millions are undeveloped.  Reck- 


headway 


nat- 


retrogressive in 


thousands have 
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less methods of cultivation have 
robbed the soil of its creative values. 
The price of foodstuffs has been so 
enhanced that complaints are heard on 
all sides of the unbearable cost of 
living. 

The time has arrived for action. It 
is altogether fit and proper for bank- 
ers, like ourselves, to consider if the 
financial system is in any way. at fault, 
and responsible for the situation, and 
if such be the case, devise some means 
to remedy the troubles that have 
arisen. 

In the United States there is no com- 
pany, national in its scope, that makes 
a specialty of farm mortgages; nor is 
there any credit arrangement especial- 
ly adapted and devoted to the Amer- 
ican farmer. The landowner or the 
farmer, if he wishes to borrow, is con- 
fined to the restricted money market of 
his immediate vicinitv. The latter is 
receiving through the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Federal and State 
Government the fullest information re- 
garding the best methods to follow to 
cultivate his farms, but one of the 
most important needs, that of capital, 
is greatly lacking. 


BANKS FAITHFULLY DISCHARG- 
ING THEIR TRUSTS 


Former 


By George M. 


Reynolds, 
President American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; President Continen- 
tal and Commercial Na- 


tional Bank, Chicago. 


VERY great crisis wherein busi- 

ness has been seriously affected 

and which has had a tendency to ac- 

centuate any weakness in our system 

of business has brought out some ob- 
ject lesson for future guidance. 

The lesson of the panic of 1907 was 
tha! of the value of coéperation. 

The abuses incident to the unpar- 
alleled prosperity in this country for 
five years prior to that period caused 
an over-expansion in the use of credit. 
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culminating in the latter part of Oc- 
tober of that year in a money panic, 
which for a time paralyzed our com- 
merce and threatened the destruction 
of our institutions; public confidence 
was disturbed and, the solvency of the 
benks being doubted, depositors were 
anxious to withdraw their balances for 
the purpose of hoarding money. 

The amount of lawful money car- 
ried by the banks, while sufficient to 
meet all requirements under normal 
conditions, now that a state of chaos 
existed, was found to be inadequate 
to meet the demands made upon them, 
and since our Banking and Currency 
law contained no provision by which 
the banks could protect their outstand- 
ing credits, to say nothing of protect- 
ing the credits of their customers, the 
banks located in the principal cities 
throughout the country, as the only 
means of self-defense left to them, 
simultaneously went upon a clearing- 
house certificate basis. F 

While this action seemed to some 
to be very drastic, it, in fact, proved 
to be the safeguard of the situation, 
since through it banks were enabled 
to both meet the urgent requests for 
credit made upon them and renew 
credits already extended to concerns, 
many of which might otherwise have 
been forced into bankruptcy. At the 
same time, self-preservation, admit- 
tedly the first law of nature, forced 
the banks in the large reserve cities 
to stifle the spirit of competition ex- 
isting between them and work in har- 
mony for the common good—-self- 
preservation compelling them to apply 
the spirit of coéperation to their busi- 
ness in a practical way by utilizing, as 
far as was practicable, their combined 
skill and strength to defend the in- 
tegrity of any bank or concern known 
to be solvent which required assist- 
ance. 

Regardless of this 
spirit and the aid 
criticism has been heaped upon bank- 
ers by certain classes. These critics 
are dissatisfied because we do not in 
times of crises furnish to the public 


commendable 
rendered, much 
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credit and money in amounts suffi- 
cient to meet their needs, and, on the 
other hand, in normal times, they crit- 
icise us because, as they say, the con- 
trol of money and credit is not sufh- 
ciently diversified. 

I am surprised that any student of 
the subject should pretend to believe 
that the banks in times of stress wil- 
fully withhold from the public the use 
of such credit and money as it is 
possible for them under existing condi- 
tions accordance with the law 
to supply. Self-interest alone would 
not permit of their doing this, for no 
profit can accrue to a bank where an 
Further- 


and in 


excess of reserve accumulates. 
more, the law of competition would not 
permit it, for in these days when it 
is the universal practice for banks to 
extend credit in proportion to the bal- 
ance which a customer carries with the 
bank subject to his check, the banker 
knows full well that if he fails to meet 
the legitimate requirements of such cus- 
tomer it will result in the loss of that 
account, which, under the law of com- 


petition, will go to his neighbor, who 
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will extend credit against such balances. 
Therefore, self-interest prompts the 
banker to do his utmost to 
public under these conditions. 
In thirty-two vears of experienc: 
banking, I have yet to learn of 
first where bankers carrying 
the reserves of a community have wil- 
fully, and for the purpose of punish- 
ing individuals or industries in that 
community, declined to extend credit 
against their when — there 
has been a disturbed public confidence 
and an unusually large demand for 
both money and credit; and, so far as 
I know, the only bankers who _ have 
failed in emergencies of this kind have 


serve 


instance 


reserves 


been those who have themselves been 
filled with fear and who have been so 
panic-stricken that they have placed 
their own safety above the public wel- 
fare. I am glad to say, however, that 
such bankers are so few as compared 
to the whole number that I do not be- 
lieve there is just ground for the belief 
that the bankers of this country have 
failed to discharge this trust faithfully 
and well. 


BANK SERVICE PENSIONS 


By E. H. Ensell 


ANK service pensions, the result of 
natural growth, are the effect of 
complicated industrial conditions where- 
by important banking institutions are 
attempting to deal more justly with 
the growing number of employees, some 
of whom regularly become ineapacita- 
ted through old age. The necessity of 
making proper provision for an em- 


plovee who has given long and faithful 


service is a question which is, at pres- 
ent, being widely considered by the 
large, progressive bank, although here- 
tofore a number of smaller banks have 
ope rated carefully devised systems for 
a long period. 

There are different theories 
methods of handling funds for pension- 
bank clerks, as shown 


and 


ing invalided 


by the dissimilar arrangements made by 
various banks located in different sec- 
tions of the country. The wide margin 
of difference extends from a_ simple 
pension fixed in amount and furnished 
gratuitously as a reward for continuity 
of service, to one designed on a grad- 
uated scale and derived from a tax on 
the employee's salary, ranging from one 
to three per cent. 


or INpustTRIAL PEN- 


SIONS. 


Various Forms 


With reference to industrial concerns, 
profit-sharing by employees of large cor- 
porations is a common practice, accom- 
plished in a number of ways, while 
stock ownership appears as the predom 
inating method at the present time. Em 
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ployees of large industrial corporations 
are permitted to participate in the own- 
ership of capital stock, by purchasing a 
limited number of common or preferred 
shares at a figure somewhat under the 
regular market price, with a year or 
more allowed in which to pay for the 
stock, and usually have vearly extra or 
special dividends of $5 upward a share 
guaranteed as an inducement not to 
part with the shares before a specified 
It ap- 
pears as enlightened selfishness on the 
part of a corporation to continually 
urge its employees to become definitely 
and permanently identified with the 
corporation through the interlocking of 
mutual interests which creates valua- 
ble assets by way of a community of 
With regard to banks it is 
established custom in many to 
distribute gratuities to their employees 
fron time to time. These gratuities 
are in the form of bonuses, either an 
arbitrary amount, or else an amount 
in proportional ratio to the net earn- 
ings for a given period. As profit shar- 
ing through stock ownership by em- 
ployees of corporations and also earn- 
ing participation in bonus form by bank 
employees have proven unsatisfactory 
and uncertain as to their effect, they 
are gradually resolving into the more 
satisfactory and substantial type of ser- 
vice pension. 

The problem of adequately providing 
against that stage where declining ener- 
gies caused by old age incapacitate the 
individual has been perplexing the high- 
ly civilized governments for a long peri- 
od and a far-reaching experience even- 
tually culminated in the service pension 
as the solution. The German Govern- 
ment. achieving great advancement in 
solving its social problems, has under 
government supervision a compulsory 
form of old-age pension with respect to 


number of years have elapsed. 


interests. 
a well 


its working classes, supported by con- 
tribution of the employer, the employee 


and thy 
ment 


government itself; the govern- 
alizing the inevitableness of in- 
creasi:g burdens through invalid age 
left unprovided for. 

La of fore- 


education, want of 


£99 


thought and ignorance of the value of 
pensions or old age annuities, together 
with living costs which exhaust incomes, 
account for the under-development of 
this commendable form of insurance; 
notwithstanding the productive period 
of an individual is confined to youth 
and maturity, which necessarily leaves 
unprotected, unless — sufficiently 
safeguarded by discounting its effects 
during periods of production. 

The advancement here toward econ- 
omy in pensions is founded on similar 
systems originating in Europe, which 


age 


were the result of slow growth, even- 
tually reflecting the composite opinion 
of different classes and conditions. Tlie 
purpose of a State pension is to supply 
inexpensive insurance, aimed toward re- 
ducing the number who might other- 
wise become a charge on State institu- 
tions or objects of charity. The Ger- 
man Government acknowledges its part 
of the burden, based on the theory of 
justly providing for those who have 
given long and faithful service. 

Recent industrial developments, more 
especially in the banking business, in- 
dicate increased active attention to the 
establishment of service pensions, due 
to the expansion of clerical machinery 
through consolidations and mergers. 
Following the example of the large cor- 
porations who are stimulating their em- 
ployees to an extra effort, many of the 
more important banks from Boston to 
San Francisco, and particularly those 
in the Middle West where modern 
methods are receiving most attention, 
have either already adopted, or have 
under consideration, some definite plan 
of service pension. Within the past 
year this practical step in advancement 
has been taken by at least half a dozen 
of the largest banking institutions in 
the country. 
Pension—Its DEFINITION 
AND OBJECTS. 


A SERVICE 


A pension is an annuity or a periodi- 
cal payment of a sum of money to an 
individual for some meritorious service 
and implies the idea of disability. In 
the case of a service pension it is a 
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form of deferred compensation; that 


is, the current service is expressed in 
terms of a current salary, but a long 
uninterrupted current 
pressed in terms of a deferred salary 
called a service pension. The reason 
corporations were prompted to adopt 
the service pension was a strong desire 
for a continuity of service, an attempt 
to offset the effect of associations and 
combinations of employees, to preserve 
the industrial and clerical machinery, 
to find a just way of dispensing with 
the service of an employee incapaci- 
tated for further service, to replace a 
worn cog by a new and more vigorous 
one with the least possible friction, and 
to promote coéperative relations in gen- 
eral; and the effect produced on em- 
ployees following the announcement of 
such funds is a greater contentment, a 
feeling of security regarding the fu- 
ture, a reduction of that restless spirit, 
a more loyal and faithful service, an 
increased satisfaction and resignation 
to existing conditions. 

A reciprocal advantage accrues both 
te the bank and the employee for this 
that the corporation’s return 
on the service pension investment is an 
increased economic percentage of eff- 
ciency through the added value of ac- 
cumulated experience, gained by an em- 
ployee long identified and grown fa- 
miliar with intricate business needs and 
minute details, while the employee's re- 
turn is the assurance that payment of 
a deferred annuity, as a_ protection 
against old age, will be guaranteed by 
the bank. 


service is ex- 


reason 


PeNsions AKIN TO INSURANCE. 
Pensions necessarily involve some of 
the principles of insurance, and insur- 
ance is devised to distribute the extraor- 
dinary burdens of the individual 
throughout society. By its means the 
extra hazard is cared for by associating 
the particular risk with others who 
have like risks of the same class and 
are willing to assume a small portion 
of all risks rather than suffer 
quences alone. Through insurance it 
is possible to change a large possible 


conse- 
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future loss into an insignificant pres- 
ent cost to guard against unexpected 
exigencies. The uncertainty and in- 
equality of the future may be equalized 
through insurance by discounting re- 
sults of adverse circumstances in pool- 
ing common risks, all sharing a_per- 
centage of total loss. Heretofore all 
forms of insurance were confined to 
commercial concerns, conducted purely 
for profit. These concerns were stock 
companies, private companies and mu- 
tual companies. Recently different 
State departments at home and abroad 
have put into operation sickness insur- 
ance and old age pension insurance, in 
order to supply citizens with essential 
insurance at actual cost, in some cases 
the government assuming part or all 
of the operating expense. The last 
development is the service pension in- 
surance, established by large industrial 
corporations in favor of their em- 
ployees, furnishing annuities without 
cost as a reward for the protracted 
service. 


Cost or A Pension Funp. 


The cost of creating a pension fund 
depends on the size of the bank, the 
number of employees and whether the 
fund is to be started with a lump sum 
set aside or is to be sustained by peri- 
odical assessments and_ contributions. 
Some large banking concerns have 
started such funds by an initial deposit 
of from $100,000 to $500,000; and 
where a corporation engages a vast 
number of employees the method fre- 
quently adopted is to deposit in 
sinking fund a fixed precentage of net 
earnings at each dividend period. The 
extent and growth of the fund also de- 
pend on the scope and character of the 
investments. A bank primarily en- 
gaged in investment business is there- 
fore in the best position to support 
such funds at a reduced ratio of ex- 
pense. 

Where they have been adopted pen- 
sion funds are regarded as part of the 
regular expense of conducting the busi- 
ness like any other fixed charge. The 
extra burden of cost is ultimately s- 
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sumed by the public through a very 
slight increase of expense for banking 
accommodations. The increased ex- 
pense is so small as to be almost noth- 
ing and is considered to be properly 
chargeable to industry. The compu- 
tation of the amount that would be 
adequate to carry a pension fund, if it 
is to be solvent, whether it be a lump 
sum deposit, or a percentage of earn- 
ings, is complex and difficult, requir- 
ing the services of competent actuaries 
to determine. For example, one large 
corporation employing 800 men_ re- 
served an amount of $200,000, which 
was estimated by actuaries as sufficient 
to continue the fund for forty years, 
and a large railroad system like the 
New York Central carries forward its 
pension fund through its treasury de- 
partment by an annual appropriation 
of $500,000. Insolvent funds from an 
actuary’s standpoint are due to over 
liability; therefore, it is a question 
whether bank funds should be actu- 
arially solvent and independent of the 
corporate business or whether they 
should exist through an assessment or 
tax on the business as a going concern. 
Naturally the actuaries of insurance 
companies doing a competitive business 
offer unfavorable criticism regarding 
all pension funds not entirely solvent 
from their standpoint, although the 
assessment tax plan appears to work 
well with respect to workingmen’s in- 
surance in Germany. 

In the absence of definite arrange- 
ments many banks already care for old 
employees without definitely assuming 
specific obligations, but the growing 
tendency is toward a recognized fixed 
policy, because banking institutions, 
through their power to renew corpo- 
rate existence, have long lives and the 
continuity of corporate existence re- 
quires a continuity of clerical machin- 
ery as a support, and the service 
pension encourages this support. 


ADV\NTAGES OF SERVICE PENSIONS. 


As an argument in favor of well 
defined service pensions, Germany’s 
indus'rial supremacy is in part at- 


tributable to this cause. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, under the 
influence of Prince Bismarck, Germany 
began pensioning her working citi- 
zens and since that time has steadily 
developed government supervised mut- 
val associations of employers insuring 
employees against temporary disability 
and permanent incapacity of old age 
in this way; all employers in each 
particular kind of business are grouped 
in classes with one or more mutual 
associations for each class. At the 
retiring age the employee is credited 
with the total length of service in any 
one class of occupation regardless of 
the different number of employers 
served during the time of employment. 

The British Government sells in lim- 
ited amounts immediate and deferred 
life annuities at cost, the Government 
bearing the expense of conducting the 
business in this manner and making a 
determined effort to reduce the num- 
ber of its pauper class. 

The State of Wisconsin in June, 
1911, passed a statute providing for 
State administration of a life fund 
for paying old age annuities. It is 
the intent of State systems to furnish 
insurance at small cost; this method, 
compared with the expense attached 
to some stock companies, which have 
been frequently known to consume 
fifty per ¢ent. of premiums in exces- 
sive cost of management, agencies, 
litigation and judgments, clearly in- 
dicates the advantage of a mutual 
association over the old stock concerns. 


EssENTIAL FEATURES TO BE COoONsID- 
ERED. 


Before establishing a service pen- 
sion a number of essential features 
are to be considered. Such funds are 
really based on the following five ele- 
ments: First, to determine the age of 
retirement; second, the amount of the 
annuity; third, the length of service; 
fourth, the duration of the annuity, 
and fifth, the beneficiaries. The age 
of retirement, where an employee's 
waning ability renders him unfit for 
further service, is generally accepted 
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to be seventy with respect to 
working men in many European coun- 
tries, whereas, the age of retirement 
for working men in the United States 
in most industries, and on a number of 
the large railroad systems, has been 
established at sixty-five years. Com- 
paring the situation regarding physical 
labor labor, the latter is 
generally to be the more 
exacting, because such occupations as 
clerical and professional work render 
sixty 


vears 


with mental 


conceded 


an individual incapacitated at 
vears, 

The 
paid to a retiring employee is arrived 
at by different methods, but as a rule 
is arranged to approximate fifty per 
cent. of the former yearly income un- 
A common 


amount of the annuity to be 


der normal circumstances. 
practice is to multiply two per cent. 
of the average yearly salary for the 
last five or ten years of service by the 
number of years of employment, which 
ordinarily would be, say, twenty-five, 
thus giving the fifty per cent. before 


mentioned. Adjusting the amount of 


pension to a graduated scale governed 


by the number of years of service in- 
creases the incentive to a longer time 
of service. 

The minimum length of 
service which would insure a_ pension 
thus far considered by nearly all banks 
operating funds is fifteen 
years, unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided for as in the case of sickness. 

The duration of the annuity is fixed 
so as to continue for a_ period not 
ionger than the length of service ren- 
dered, unless otherwise terminated be- 


time of 


pension 


fore. 

The beneficiaries named in the pen- 
sion are the wife and children of the 
pensioner who receive an amount 
equal to one-half the original pension 
at the death of the pensioner. Gen- 
erally there are restricting clauses 
which automatically cancel the pension 
before its natural maturity, dependent 
on the death of the pensioner or his 
wife and the arrival at a certain age 
of the pensioner’s children. A widow 


cf a pensioner who married the pen- 
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sioner after he became 
prevented from participating in the 
benefits of the fund. 

There is a further restriction which 
provides that in order that employees 
who need the advantage of a pension 
most and thereby derive the ore itest 
henefit, all annual salaries in 
of three or four thousand dollars are 
disregarded, 2s far as the pension is 
coneerned. 

According to the tables of American 
experience, a normal man_ who has 
arrived at the age of twenty-one vears 
kas slightly more than one ch:.nce in 
two to live beyond the age of sixty 


pension is 


CACCSS 


years and only one chance in three to 
live beyond seventy vears, therefore 
the percentage of pensioners who re- 
ceive the maximum pension of fifty 
per cent. or more of their salary 
would be exceedingly small. There 
are no tables prepared to show the 
Huctuations caused by bank employees 
changing their places of employment; 
still, such che> <s greatly reduce the 
cost and risk to the bank, and in order 
.o further lessen the expense, physical 
examination is required before new 
employees are accepted, the bank thus 
exercising careful selection and dis- 
crimination. 

GENERAL CLAssEs oF SERVICE 
PENSIONS. 


Two 


There are two general classes of 
service pensions known as the con- 
tributive class and the non-contributive 
class. The contributive class is one in 
which the employees are obliged to 
contribute two or three per cent. of 
their salary to share in the support 
and maintenance of the fund, while 
the bank sets aside a like amount as 
its share of the expense. It is pro- 
vided in case the employee discontinues 
his service while in good standing that 
his deposits are returned together with 
interest compounded at four per cent. 
The contributive form amounts to the 
purchasing of a deferred annuity at 
reduced rates and is frequently a tem- 
porary tax at least on the emplovees 
for the benefit of the few who eventi- 
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ally receive pensions. A plan was 
proposed by one large bank whereby 
ihe cmployees were to contribute three 
per cent. of their salary and the bank 
was to credit an equal amount to an 
individual account kept separately for 
each employee. At the expiration of 
the period of service entitling an em- 
ployee to retire, the accumulations of 
all credits made to the account, to- 
gether with interest compounded semi- 
annually, were to be used in one of 
the following ways: either by pur- 
chasing a life annuity in some com- 
pany approved by the trustees of the 
fund or to have the amount returned 
in ten equal yearly installments; in 
the event that the total amount did not 
exceed five hundred dollars the whole 
sum to be returned to the retiring em- 
ployee on date of retirement. This 
proposed plan, however, never went 
into effect, due to some objections on 
the part of the insurance department 
in the State where the bank operated. 

The non-contributive plan is one 
where the bank stands all the expense 
and the employee is in no way taxed. 
It is purely a pension, the reward for 
long years of continued service, and 
is substantially a deferred salary not 
included in current wages. 

There is a divergence of opinion as 
to which of the two forms works the 
more satisfactorily. Some  contribu- 
tive forms tax the employees without 
even allowing them a voice in the con- 
trol of the funds or any say as to 
the manner of the investments. The 
employees in such cases are not repre- 
sented among the trustees of the fund, 
while the bank takes an arbitrary po- 
sition regarding the fund—whcether it 
shall continue, whether it shall be dis- 
solved or whether the per cent. of sal- 
ary taxed shall be increased or dim- 
inished. This appears not altogether 


advantageous to the employee who is 
exposed to a possible condition where 


4 consolidation or change of adminis- 
tration might annul his rights to a 
pension heretofore depended on and 
actually paid for. 


Doubt is expressed regarding the 


correctness of the underlying princi- 
ple involved; that is, should annuities 
be furnished with or without cost to 
the employee, and naturally there is 
strong opposition to all forms not 
working real benefit to the employee. 
It has already been urged that in all 
forms in which the recipient does not 
contribute toward a portion of the ex- 
pense, he virtually accepts charity, 
and by so doing eliminates the great- 
est incentive to prolonged struggle and 
competition. Free pensions pauperize 
through unnecessary assistance and 
weaken the character of the individual. 
And as a matter of sentiment at least 
most employees would prefer to pay 
part of the purchase price to insure 
independence. Any other course would 
make dependents of otherwise thor- 
oughly competent men. However, the 
experience in Germany with respect 
to the workingmen’s insurance in the 
beginning met with similar opposition. 
When the employees accepted the terms 
of the Government they were obliged 
to contribute, with an unreconcilable 
dissatisfaction. After twenty-five 
years of experience in its operations a 
genuine value has been seen to accrue 
to the employee. 


RELIEVING THE BANK oF A DtrReEcT 
BuRDEN. 


The pension fund must not be a 
direct burden on the bank itself, and 
a number of ingenious plans have 
been proposed from time to time to 
meet the situation. One plan to re- 
ceive wide and favorable criticism was 
known as a “Fidelity Association” 
formed for the purpose of transacting 
the business of bonding bank clerks, 
and it was hoped that all banks would 
support the plan in order that the 
earnings might be sufficient to operate 
the “pension-furnishing end of the con- 
cern” independently of any one bank. 
Under this plan the banks were to de- 
posit ten per cent. of the face value of 
each bond, together with an initial fee 
of $5. The amount deposited was to be 
invested in approved securities and the 
net earnings therefrom used for the 
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purpose of pensioning employees of 
any of the subscribing banks. Natur- 
ally, the plan failed to meet with the 
approval of organized surety compa- 
nies, for the reason that it competed 
in a field heretofore monopolized by 
them. Furthermore, it would be an 
extremely difficult task to interest a 
sufficient number of the isolated banks 
whose policies of necessity are too 
divergent to make this plan successful. 
The principal object of the Fidelity 
Association was to avoid a direct added 
expense to the bank, because regard- 
less of what manner of pension fund 
be adopted the will be 
passed on. 

Theoretically, salaries are 
te include an amount necessary to pur- 
chase insurance against old age, either 
accumulation or 


extra cost 


arranged 


through a savings 
through some kind of annuity policy. 
However, on account of minimum 
salary, surplus savings for the above 
purpose are limited and industrial ad- 
vantages gained by the bank through 
establishment of the pension more than 
offset the expense; also competition for 
employment in institutions having a 
pension tends to reduce the 
average salary paid to the majority. 
Business being a progressive science, 
conditions are continually 
and advancing to keep pace with mod- 
requirements. Note a recent 
change. In the immediate past in case 
of accident to an employee, it was re- 
quired to prove at common law culpable 


system 


changing 


ern 


negligence on the part of the employer 
in order to obtain a verdict and award 
of damages. The American theory here- 
tofore held that it was not enough that 
the accident was caused by the ordinary 
risk of the business, but the employer 
must have been the sole cause. The prin- 
ciples that governed were “fellow ser- 
vant,” 
sumption of risk.” ete. 
were spent in litigation and the injured 


“contributory negligence,” ‘‘as- 


Large sums 


employees received only a_ percentage 
of the amount awarded; the expense of 
lawyers’ fees for conducting the suit 
exhausted the remainder. 


with this situation the “Workingmen’s 


Compared 
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Compensation Act” recently passed 
with respect to Inter-State Comnicree 
has annulled the effects of the old theo- 
ries and places the burden where it 
may be more easily sustained, on the 
strong corporations and not on the 
weak individual. These newer prir- 
ciples are equally applicable with re- 
spect to the pension fund, for old age 
impairs the capacity of the individual, 
just as sickness or accident does the 
young and sound, only old age is inevi- 
table. 

According to the report of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Commerce and La- 
bor, there was an important three days’ 
conference held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1910, at the instigation of the 
State Commissioners of Insurance of 
Massachusetts, which was attended by 
all classes and conditicns of employers, 
large and small, employees, editors, 
students of sociology and State sand 
National legislators, together with rep- 
resentatives of labor unions. A num- 
ber of carefully prepared questions 
were printed and forwarded to dele- 
gates in advance of the convention, to 
be voted on during the session. The 
consensus of this widely representative 
body on all questions affecting the re- 
lations between employer and employee 
placed all the responsibility of cost and 
expense of all acidents on the employ- 
er. It went so far as to fix the burden 
of proof for willful self-inflicted in- 
jury on the employer, and the con- 
clusions of the conference clearly indi- 
cate the trend of business toward trans- 
ferring extraordinary burdens of the 
individual least able to bear them on to 
collective industry, slightly increasing 
the ultimate consumers’ expense. 

Adequate pension systems are be- 
coming to be regarded as incidental to 
the peculiar nature of corporate busi- 
ness and are increasingly being adopt- 
ed as an inducement to a continued ser- 
vice, more particularly in banking in- 
stitutions employing from 50 to 500 or 
more employees, where on retirement 
the employee is certain to receive a 


The 


percentage of pension salary. 


manner of arriving at the amount dif- 
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fers. but on an average approximates 
fifty per cent. of salaries, whether ar- 
ranged on a sliding scale basis of two 
per cent. of salary for each year, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years or a 
flat rate for fifteen, twenty or twenty- 
five years of service. Statistics are not 
available, but in the above-sized banks 
of modern type, employing a large pro- 
portion of younger individuals, the reg- 
ular pension list could not exceed three 
per cent. of all employees for a long 
period. As three per cent. of pen- 
sioned employees receive a pension of 
fifty per cent. of salary, it would only 
amount to a one and one-half per cent. 
tax on the payroll to support the fund. 
A number of institutions require the 
employees to contribute three per cent. 
of the pay roll to this end, half of 
which would apparently sustain the 
pensions, while the other half or more 
may be returned to resigning employees. 

Service pensions serve a double pur- 
pose of creating a present incentive and 
of supplying a future want, even 
though they do not provide beyond the 
actual necessities. The average pen- 
sion. as was before stated, was de- 
signed to approximate fifty per cent. 
of an employee’s salary, but the amount 
is cut in two when the pension reverts 
te wife or child through death of pen- 
sioner in most plans, and automatically 
stops at the point when it has con- 


tinued the length of time equal to the 
service rendered by the pensioner. From 
these facts it will be seen that pensions 
are intended merely to supplement and 
not to supersede savings. 

For more than twelve years there has 
been in operation by a bank in the 
Middle West a dual profit-sharing plan, 
affecting over 300 employees. The plan 
includes two distinct funds, one known 
as the “Pension Fund,” the other as 
the “Participation Fund.” Both these 
funds are supported out of part of the 
net earnings of the bank in the follow- 
ing manner: After the capital and sur- 
plus have been credited with six per 
cent. of the earnings for the peried, 
six per cent. deduction of the remaining 
net earnings is credited to the “Pension 
Fund” until such time as the fund 
reaches $100,000. After that only such 
part of the six per cent. as will be nec- 
essary. Four per cent. of the remain- 
ing net profits is credited to the “Par- 
ticipation Fund.” At the end of each 
year the “Participation Fund” is dis- 
tributed in cash among employees in 
proportion to salaries. An expressed 
opinion of those directly responsible for 
the origin and operation of this form 
of profit sharing, judged in the light 
of a twelve-year experience, indicates 
the satisfactory results of practically 
making partners of all employees. 


BANKING AND FARMING 


By James P. Gardner 


{? is the purpose of the writer to show 
in this article what is the aim, what 
is being done, and what has been accom- 
plished by bankers throughout the coun- 
try individually and through the 
ageney of their State bankers’ associa- 
tions and the American Bankers’ As- 
ion, to bring about more intelli- 
‘arming and higher development 

"ps. 
question of greater importance 
ver come before the American 


Bankers’ Association than the one 
under discussion in this paper. On 
every hand, in magazines, in the daily 
press, the higher development of the 
country’s farming interests is being dis- 
cussed. And with good reason, for the 
problem of food supply is the one great 
problem now before the country. 

The writer will not bewilder the 
reader with details or statistics which 
can readily be obtained from the prop- 
er sources. It might be well to state 
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here, however, that from a_ reliable 
source we are told that three years ago 
the nation’s corn crop 
hundred million bushels less than that 
of the preceding decade, although dur- 
ing that time the population had _ in- 
creased by one-fifth. The wheat crop 
three years ago was only three and 
eight-tenths per cent. greater than in 
1899, while the population during that 
period had increased twenty-one per 
cent.; and undoubtedly every reader is 


was some one 
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Tue BANnkKeEr’s INTEREST IN Farwing. 


It is only within recent years 
the banker has actively sought mea 
promote agricultural development: that 
is, he has not heretofore outlined any 
well formulated campaign of activity 
to assist the farmer in a practical way, 
and by the resultant increased prosper- 
ity derive a commensurate profit. In 
the past the banker has directly as- 
sisted the farmer in making his crops 


that 


WHY THE CORN DOESN'T GROW 


familiar with the fact that in spite of 
the rapid increase in our population the 
number of of cattle, and 
sheep was actually less at the end of the 
last ten-year period than at the begin- 
ning. 


head swine 


FarmMinG A Bastc INpustry. 


The occupation of farming is the in- 
dustry underlying all industries. As 
Dr. Bradford Knapp of Washington, 
I). C., said recently: “The food problem 
is going to be a problem of the future.” 
Might he not have said “the problem of 
the future?” 
creasingly interested in that inevitable 
question of food. We 
the 


We are going to be in- 


are chained to 
bread-line. 


or in the harvesting of his crops, lend- 
ing him freely for these purposes. But 
in the new movement the banker, as has 
been so cleverly expressed, is taking an 
interest in the farmer as well as /rom 
the farmer. 

From all parts of the country the 
banker, with the coédperation of his 
State association and the State agricul- 
tural colleges, is seeking to aid in the 
development of the land to a higher de- 
gree of fertility, not only by freely 
lending the farmer funds for this pur- 
pose, but in bringing in full-blooded 
stock to the breed- 
ing in hogs and cattle and by assisting 


raise standard of 


in securing better grades of seeds and 


fertilizers. 
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Work OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The standing Committee on Agricul- 
tural and Financial Development and 
Education of the American Bankers’ 
Association was appointed at the New 
Orleans meeting in November, 1911. 
Members of this committee, with repre- 
sentatives of several State bankers’ as- 
sociations, appeared in March last be- 
fore Congressional committees at Wash- 
ington in behalf of proposed legisla- 
tion providing Federal support for the 
extension of agricultural education and 
farm demonstration work in every State 
in the Union. The committee’s report 
urging the adoption of these measures 
by Congress was endorsed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at Briarcliff in May, 
1912. 

Two members of this committee, ex- 
Governor Myron T. Herrick of Ohio 
and Edwin Chamberlain of San An- 
tonio, Texas, with other prominent 
members of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, have made a thorough study 
of European agricultural credit sys- 
tems. A report of their investigations 
was made at the convention in Detroit, 
as a basis for consideration of some 
form of government land bank _ best 
adapted to American conditions. An 
admirable paper on American farm 
credit was read at the same meeting by 
Hon. Charles A. Conant, the well- 
known financial expert. 


State Bankers’ Associations Hetp- 
ING THE MOVEMENT. 


For more than three years State 
bankers’ associations, beginning with 
Minnesota, under the leadership of the 
chairnan of the American Bankers’ 
Association committee, Joseph Chap- 
man. Jr., have been promoting agricul- 
tural movements. The first annual 
convention of agricultural committees 
of State bankers’ associations was held 
at Minneapolis in October, 1911, with 
twelv. States enrolled, while at the re- 
cent 1912 convention twenty-six States 
Were r-presented. Reports made there 


indicate that the State associations are 
actively engaged in every form of agri- 
cultural extension from securing legisla- 
tive appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion to organizing corn clubs, exhibits 
and contests, supplying seed, studying 
soil development, improving roads and 
extending farm demonstration work. 

To illustrate what is being done I 
will outline the work of some of the 
State bankers’ associations. It must be 
understood that the bankers’ associa- 
tions do not claim in any way any pe- 
culiar knowledge of agricultural meth- 
ods, the aim being to bring to the at- 
tention of the farmers the fact that 
agricultural colleges ‘through scientific 
experiment have demonstrated — that 
there are better ways of farming than 
those used by the farmers, and to se- 
cure their interest it becomes necessary 
to bring direct results before them. 

The effort is directed, therefore to in- 
terest the farmer in improved methods 
of agriculture by showing him how 
these methods would benefit him by se- 
curing increased yields and_ greater 
profits from his lands. 

For example, in Wisconsin the bank- 
ers’ association in that State holds ag- 
ricultural contests, farmers and their 
children are invited to compete for 
prizes by bringing in the best samples 
of their farm and garden, each exhibi- 
tor being given a sample of pure bred 
seed for next year’s planting, and 
methods of proper planting as well as 
the advantages of pure bred stock are 
explained by competent men from the 
State agricultural college. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association, of 
which B. F. Harris of Champaign is 
the able president, was perhaps the 
pioneer association to recognize the 
value of the coéperation of the banker 
with the farmer, and in his many able 
addresses Mr. Harris has emphasized 


the supreme importance of the move- 


ment. 

The first practical work of this com- 
mittee appointed in 1910 and named 
the “Committee on Agricultural and Vo- 
cational Education,” was to draft a bill, 
introduced into Congress, named the 
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Mckinley Bill, to provide for field 
demonstrators, paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By compromise arrangement 
this bill has now been merged with the 
Lever Bill, with very best assurances 
that it will pass in Congress. The 
committee enlisted the services of bank- 
ers’ associations all over the country in 
support of this bill, and went down to 
Washington, with the bankers from 
other States in support of this bill. 

A direct result of the agitation and 
discussion of field demonstration work 
is shown in a number of counties in IIli- 
nois, where the bankers have such work 
under way, notably in DeKalb and 
Kankakee counties, the former county 
paying $4,000 for an expert demon- 
strator. The advantage of this work 
was so apparent to them that they did 
not want to wait until Federal or State 
bills were passed for providing the 
money for it. 

Conferences of the best educators in 
the State have been held, including 
other public interests, such as the man- 
ufacturers’ associations, labor organiza- 
tions, and others, and as a result of 
these conferences there has been pre- 
pared a model educational bill, to be 
adopted by Illinois, the purpose of the 
bill being to furnish a practical system 
of vwublic education to perform its 
function of making citizens of value to 
themselves and the State. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association is- 
sued the first call for a meeting of agri- 
cultural representatives from the various 
State bankers’ associations by address- 
ing all the presidents of the State 
bankers’ associations in the United 
States early in the summer of 1911, 
asking them to designate bankers inter- 
avriculture to meet with the 
the American 
Bankers’ Association convention in New 
Orleans in November, 1911. 
vention was held and twenty-four States 
This resulted in the 
Illinois committee preparing a resolu- 


ested in 
Illinois committee of 
Such con- 


were represented. 


tion, which was endorsed by the Amer- 
Bankers’ convention at New Or- 
leans, November, 1911, providing for 


ican 


a permanent committee of seven, to be 
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known as a Committee on Agriculture 
and Financial Development and Edu- 
cation. 


An Errort 1N BEHALF oF Goop Roaps. 


The Illinois State Association also 
appointed a committee on good roads, 
which has done practical work by ask- 
ing the 1,700 bankers of that State to 
answer twenty questions with reference 
to the road situation. These answers 
were compiled into a most comprehen- 
sive report. Copies of this report were 
sent to some 2,000 newspapers and pub- 
lications in the State, as well as to 
every member of the Legislature, and 
the bankers and the press have given 
it wide publicity, and it has awakened 
great interest. 

The ten groups of the Illinois bank- 
ers, divided as to counties over the 
State, each appointed a good roads 
committee of one man in every one of 
the 102 counties in the State.  Ar- 
rangements are being made with the 
aid of the United States Government, 
State farmers’ institute and the rail- 
roads, to run a good roads lecture and 
demonstration train throughout the 
State. For two years all the group 
meetings have had one or more agri- 
cultural and road speakers. The meet- 
ings have been thrown open to the 
farmers and the public. 

A great amount of literature has 
been distributed covering all these sub- 
jects, and many banks and counties 
have provided for boys’ corn clubs and 
prizes. Scores of banks have made 
various prize and other offers to pro- 
mote the study of agricultural sub- 
jects, and have actually engaged in 
testing seed corn for the farmers, fill- 
ing their bank lobbies full of seed 
corn testers, demonstrating to their 
farmer clients that it pays to test the 
corn. 

The agricultural had 
charge of one day’s session of the 1911 
State bankers’ convention, held in 
Springfield in October. The large 
State arsenal, seating several thou- 
sand people, was required to accommo- 
date the attendance. Hon. James J. 


committee 
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Hill delivered the leading address, and 
the Supreme Court of the State ad- 
journed to attend the session in a 


body. 

This work has its large and far- 
reaching expression since B. F. Harris 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion in October, 1911. The whole 
policy of the association, under the 
present administration, has focused on 
better agricultural methods, a better 
educational system, better roads, and 
good citizenship, the desire being to 
connect and affiliate the association with 
matters pertaining to public welfare. 
The president has especially urged that 
all banks in the State be brought un- 
der State supervision (aside from na- 
tional banks, which are under Federal 
supervision), and has appointed a com- 
mittee to draft such a bill. 

Mr. Harris, in correspondence with 
the writer, has stated (and the writer 
here wishes to express his appreciation 
of the kindness of Mr. Harris in fur- 
nishing the data of his office to assist 
in the preparation of this article), that 
the quickest and most practical way for 
the banker to aid in promoting better 
agricultural methods is for the banker 
to encourage field demonstration work 
in his community and county. The 
bankers in several counties in Illinois 
have led in this movement, notably in 
DeKalb County, where the bankers 
guaranteed a sufficient fund to em- 
ploy a thoroughly practical field dem- 
onstrator for a period of three years. 

The banker may further aid in this 
work by urging and assisting farmers 
in germination tests of seed corn, and 
other grains, and many of the banker- 
farmers, throughout the rural districts, 
are furnishing testers to the farmers, 
and in many instances are themselves 
testing the corn that the farmers have 
brought in, in answer to their request. 
They test this corn in the germinators 
in the public lobby of the bank. 

This is a real demonstration wherein 
the farmer is and creates 
wide interest, and gives rise to much 

The 
offered 


shown, 


hewspaper and other publicity. 


bankers of Illinois have also 
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corn prizes to the farmers and their 
sons, and have offered to lend money 
without interest, within certain amounts, 
to farmers who will use it to purchase 
natural fertilizers. 


EpvucaATION FOR THE Farm. 


The banker should also work for a 
better educational system, and in the 
rural sections have instruction that 
faces the farm. That is, agriculture 
should be taught in all the country 
schools, and the instruction in reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic should 
be in terms and along lines that relate 
to agriculture and the problems of ru- 
ral life. 

The banker should post himself on 
the principles of improved farming, 
more especially with reference to better 
seed and the maintenance and increase 
of land fertility. He may give fre- 
quent private and public advice and 
suggestions along these lines, and if he 
is a farmer, and has a farm of his own, 
he should take special pains not alone 
on his own account, but for the exam- 
ple it would furnish by the use of the 
best methods. 

In the accompanying cut is shown a 
photograph of the interior of the First 
National Bank of Joliet, Illinois, dur- 
ing the corn show held in the banking 
rooms. in October of last year. The 
contest, open to all farmers in the 
county, is to be continued this fall. 
Three prizes for the three best ears of 
corn are offered by the bank. The re- 
sults have proved very satisfactory and 
great interest has been taken by the 
farmers in the contest. 


Soutu CarRoLINA AND Nortu Dakota 
INTERESTED. 


In South Carolina, Robert I. Wood- 
side, the able president of the Farmers 
and Merchants’ Bank of Greenville, S. 
C., last spring addressed letters to a 
thousand or more planters of his coun- 
ty, in which he held out to them a 
proposition whereby they could stock 
their farms with the finest of regis- 
tered hogs and at prices very much 
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CORN SHOW IN THE 


cheaper than could be obtained other- 
Mr. Woodside’s plan was in 
this: “The Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank will undertake to order 
thoroughbred hogs in carload lots and 
place them with the farmers of the 
county at actual cost. By ordering in 
carload lots wholesale prices can be ob- 
tained and also a saving in the way of 
freight and crating. We desire to 
place these hogs, preferably in lots not 
to exceed five to each farmer. If you 
do not wish to take them for cash, we 
will accept your note, with satisfactory 


wise. 
brief 


endorsements, payable next fall.” 
The plan was successful from the 
start, and Commissioners of Agriculture 


in many States have heartily approved 
the plan; Commissioner E. R. Kone of 
the Texas Department of Agriculture 
having sent a statement of the “Wood- 
side” plan to the press of the State and 
urging bankers and farmers to adopt it 


in principle. 
In North Dakota the bankers’ asso- 
ciation has done excellent work along 


BANKING ROOM OF 





PUE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, JOLIET, ILL. 

educational lines among the farmers the 
past year. The Better Farming Asso- 
ciation, organized through the bankers’ 
association, is a corporation composed 
of business men of the State, and of 
Minnesota, who that unless a 
radical change in the methods of farm- 
ing is adopted their future business 
will be seriously impaired. — This 
sociation, with its agricultural and live 
num- 


believe 


as- 


stock experts, has established a 
ber of demonstration fields, showing 
field methods to aid the farmers to in- 
crease their profits. 

A number of practical and thoroughi- 
lv trained men have been employed to 
carry the results of their research di- 
rectly to the farmer. Demonstration 
fields, comprising an acre or more, are 
under cultivation to show how certain 
crops should be and the best 
tillage methods applied. 

Other fields ranging 
twenty acres are designed to illustrate 
a proper system of crop rotation to eu- 
able the farmer to secure larger yields 


raised, 
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and to keep up the fertility of the soil, 
which is of the greatest importance. 
The association also aims to impress 
upon the farmers the necessity of keep- 
ing accounts and records. The books 


are simple, and it is believed that a 
knowledge of costs and income will cor- 
rect the lack of interest in the business 
side of the farm. 


Socia Lire or Farmine ComMMUnNI- 
TIES. 


The social side of farm life has not 
been overlooked. During the winter 
lectures are given through the farmers’ 
clubs and every effort made to promote 
the social life of the community. To 
quote from the prospectus of the asso- 
ciation: “The organization has engaged 
in this work solely for the benefit of 
the State. It is here to be made use 
of by the people and is anxious to give 
its services to all who can make use of 
them, thus assisting in the great educa- 
tional movements that have had for 
their purpose the making of a more ef- 
ficient country life and of increasing 
the productiveness and profitableness of 
the farms of the State.” 


PracticaL NATURE OF THE Work. 


The circulars and posters sent out by 
the banks to the farmers are eminently 
practical, as may be inferred from 
some of the titles: “Test your seed corn,” 
“How to plow deep,’ “Why plow 
deep,” “When to plow deep,’ “How 
robbery of the soil may be prevented,” 
“Crop rotation is crop codperation,” 
“Crop rotation keeps up fertility,” 
“First aid to the farm and farmer,” ete., 
ete. 

Many of these circulars and posters 
are cleverly illustrated. In some of 
them are fully outlined specific instruc- 
tions about growing corn, alfalfa, po- 
tatoes. grasses and clover, some of these 
crops perhaps not before having been 
grown in the locality. Signed articles 
by experienced farmers are furnished 
free, telling the best variety of seed to 
use, and giving directions as to the 
preparation of the soil. The pam- 
phlets sre carefully prepared and are 


on file at the State bankers’ associa- 
tion headquarters for distribution. 


How Oxktanoma BANKERS ARE HELp- 
ING. 


In Oklahoma a large area of the 
State is subject to long dry spells dur- 
ing the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, and most of the farmers coming 
from Northern and Eastern States make 
the mistake of raising the same crops 
which were successfully grown at their 
former homes. The main crops are 
wheat, alfalfa, corn and cotton, the lat- 
ter being grown very sucessfully in the 
southern part of Oklahoma. Wheat 
does well about every other year.  Al- 
falfa is a splendid crop in a good sea- 
son but amounts to little without rain. 
Corn has been a failure almost every 
year, when the State as a whole is con- 
sidered, although big yields are had 
regularly in some sections. 

The main effort of the Oklahoma 
Bankers’ Association has been to get 
the farmers away from Indian corn 
raising. Many successive failures have 
not taught them the folly of growing 
this crop in Oklahoma. The corn com- 
ing up so well and giving such splen- 
did promise of a crop during the first 
two months, led the farmers to believe 
that they would get a fine yield the 
next year, and so they kept on trying 
and losing. On the other hand, Kafhr 
corn does well in almost any part of 
Oklahoma. It yields as much per acre 
as the Indian corn, is nearly as good 
for food and is a certain crop. So the 
association has tried to get the farmers 
to give up Indian corn and plant Kaf- 
fir. 

The estimates of the Board of Agri- 
culture of Oklahoma show that there 
was planted in Kaffir corn in 1911 about 
450,000 acres. In 1912 this had been 
increased to 1,100,000 acres, more than 
double the previous year. The 600,- 
000 additional acres of Kaffir corn will 
yield at least $10 per acre more than 
the same land would if planted in In- 
dian corn, so that the farmers of Okia- 
homa will have $6,000,000 more re- 
turns this year than they would have 
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without the agitation for this crop, and 
this gain is due to the work of the as- 
sociation. 

In 1910 and 1911 feed stuff was 
scarce and high in Oklahoma. The 
farmers sold off their stock because they 
lacked the necessary feed to carry cat- 
tle through the winter. Those who 
did not sell paid a high price for feed, 
most of the feed — they 

came from beyond _ the 
that the banks were 
continually being drained of needed 
funds to pay for imported feed. This 
vear there is plenty of feed from the 
Kathir corn, live stock is being bought 
up to repopulate the farms, and the 
money that went out last year remains 
in the banks and is available for other 
purposes. 

The association is trying to make its 
work broad and to cover other phases 
than the particular one mentioned, but 
in order to be effective has dwelt spe- 
cially on the problem of corn growing. 
Excellent work is also being done by 
others for the consolidation of the ru- 
ral schools and for better educatienai 
facilities for the farming communities. 

In Oklahoma the farms are large, 
from 160 acres up and insufficient at- 
tention has been paid to what they wiil 
With proper development of 


and 
bought 
State, so 


produce. 
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agriculture the State could easii) Sup- 
port a population four times what it has 
to-day. The farmers are progressive 
and are willing to take up th. 
ideas advanced to them, and the asso- 
ciation expects to continue to coéperate 
with every agency looking to the ad- 
vancement of the agricultural interests 
of the State. 

Many other State associations have 
actively sought to aid the farmer, but 
sufficient has been said to that 
the bankers of the country are fully 
alert to the gravity of the situation 
and the necessity for action. 

The question of greater crop devei- 
opment is exceedingly momentous to our 
future prosperity, and it is a source of 
deep gratification that the bankers of 
the country have undertaken the solu- 
tion of this grave problem, :nd_ so 
bravely and so wisely have sought io 
live up to their higher responsibilities. 
The work is undertaken in a spirit of 
public service of the highest type; it is 
founded upon a sound economic princi- 
ple and cannot fail within a few years 
to help in solving the serious probiem 
which now confronts the American pec- 
ple—the maintenance of an adequate 
food supply at a cost that enables the 
consumer of limited means to supply 
his table with life’s necessaries at leasi. 


new 


show 


INTERNATIONAL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CONFERENCE 


HE International Conference on 
bills of exchange, which recently 
concluded its sittings at The Hague, 
had a somewhat more serious responsi- 
bility imposed upon it, says the “Wall 


Street Journal,” than the conference of 


1910, beeause the first conference was 
deliberative only, while the second has 
prepared a project of law on the bill 
of exchange which the continental pow- 
ers taking part are expected to pass 
without the change of a word. Only 
b this method, of course, can be ob- 
tained that uniformity of legislation 


throughout the world which the confer- 
ence aims to secure. 

It is almost needless to say, to one 
versed in international law, that the 
project of the uniform law is not one 
which either Great Britain or the 
United States can accept. This arises 
from no lack of sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the conference, but from the 
fundamental differences between the 
Anglo-American legal system and the 
systems of European and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, which are based in most 
cases upon the Roman civil law. 
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INTERNATIONAL BILLS OF EXCHANGE CONFERENCE 


fhe new law will represent chiefly 
the work and views of the four lead- 
ing continental powers which have from 
the beginning been the most active in 
the matter—France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. All these coun- 
tries were represented by men of ex- 
eeptional ability. 

The uniform law consists of, there- 
fore. in many respects a compromise 
between the German and French legal 
systems, both of which have formed 
the model for many other states—but 
with frank departures from both in 
favor of the English system when this 
was believed to be practicable. 

It is difficult to specify instances in 
a measure consisting of so. many de- 
tails and in character so highly tech- 
nical, but among the cases in which the 
English rule has prevailed may be men- 
tioned the option given to contracting 
states to discard the specific designation 
of a bill of exchange as such, in order 
to give it validity; the right of the 
drawer of a bill to draw upon himself ; 
the recognition of presentment for 
payment through a clearing-house; the 
right of the drawer to stipulate for in- 
definite extension of the time for ac- 
ceptance of a bill payable at a fixed 
time after sight; and the extension of 
the rule of force majeure to cases not 
purely personal. The compromise prop- 
osition, to exclude only excuses purely 
personal to the person charged with 
the presentment of the bill, opens the 
door to excuses due to railway acci- 
dents, delays in the mail, and, indeed, 
any incident affecting a number of per- 
sons. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the uniform law will not establish abso- 
lute vniformity, even among those pow- 
ers which adopt it, but every effort will 
be made to come as close to uniformity 
as possible in the beginning. The 
contracting states bind themselves to 
comuunicate to the government of the 
Netherlands all the provisions which 
they may enact under the convention, 


and -uch information is to be conveyed 
by the government of the Netherlands 
lo t'« other contracting states. In re- 


sponse to a suggestion by the American 
delegate, Charles A. Conant, such in- 
formation will also be given to non- 
contracting states which were repre- 
sented in the conference, provided they 
indicate a desire for it and offer to give 
reciprocal information regarding their 
own _ legislation. Each contracting 
state is also to advise the Netherlands 
government of the terms which in its 
language and under its law correspond 
to the designations “bill of exchange” 
and “promissory note,” and states hav- 
ing a common language are to agree 
among themselves upon common terms. 

In the field of the check the confer- 
ence has laid down a series of princi- 
ples which are recommended to the 
nowers for consideration, but which are 
not elaborated into the form of a law. 
It is contemplated that after a suffi- 
cient period for the examination of 
these principles, another conference 
shall be held for reducing them to 
definite and final form. The legisla- 
tion regarding the check offers a field 
for innovation and development in the 
continental countries greater in some re- 
spects than that regarding the bill of 
exchange. The cumbersomeness of the 
present check system on the continent 
and its inadequacy to the needs of 
modern business were recognized by 
many of the continental delegates them- 
selves, but they are hampered in mak- 
ing changes by fiscal requirements and 
by long established customs. One 
great step has been taken, however, to 
popularize the check and add to its 
safety as a means of making payment. 
This is the adoption, almost in every 
detail, of the English system of “the 
crossed check.” 

Already France and Belgium have 
taken steps to authorize the use of this 
supple instrument of credit, without 
waiting for international sanction, and 
many states came to the conference 
with a strong predisposition towards 
the English svstem. This is a great 
step and one likely ultimately to have 
important economic consequences and to 
lead to still broader reforms when an- 
other conference is assembled. The 
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delegates were less receptive towards 
the system of the certified check, as 


used in America. 

Upon the whole, the conference may 
be said to have accomplished all that 
was expected by those who organized 
it four years ago. There appears to 
be little doubt that the leading pow- 
ers of the continent will enact the uni- 
form law as soon as their legislative 
machinery can be set in operation, and 
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that their example will be followed by 
the smaller continental powers and 
those of Latin America. Several years 
will be required for these measures. but 
when they have become effective there 
will be substantially but two systems 
of law in the world governing the bill 
of exchange—the realm of the uniform 
law and that of the Anglo-American 
law, and all will have many provisions 
in common. 


SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND CIVIC PROGRESS 


By Ralph M. Easley, Chairman Executive Council National Civic 
Federation 


There is a tendency 
these times toward undue castigation of 
self A great deal of energy is expended in 
finding fault with everything and everybody, 
Our institutions are declared to be all wrong, 
and things are going to the bad generally. 
It is therefore a real pleasure to find some- 
one who gives us concrete facts showing 
that things are not quite so hopeless as the 
prophets of despair would have us _ believe. 
That many men and women are working un- 
selfishly and effectively in the material and 
moral uplift of the country. This is the 
hopeful message contained in the following 
address of Ralph M. Easley, Chairman of the 
Executive Council of the National Civic 
Federation, delivered at the meeting of the 
Fourth National Conservation Congress, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 
I* view of the fact that the work of the 
Committee on Civics was not outlined at 
the time it was organized, and as it was 
the desire of the national officers of the 
Conservation Congress that its work should 
not duplicate nor overlap the work of other 
organizations, the mapping out of a prac- 
tical programme fer the committee was de- 
ferred until this meeting of the congress. 
Recognizing this situation, Secretary Shipp 
suggested that I, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civics, should briefly review the 
progress that has been made by others in 
this country along industrial, social and 
civie lines. This seemed to me _ wise be- 
cause at a gathering of this kind, which 
will discuss conditions that call for im- 
provements, it might be helpful to note what 
progress our country has already made 
along these lines. To look back adown the 
slopes we have so painfully and undaunted- 
ly climbed in advancing to our present 
plane of material and moral welfare, far 
from inspiring us with a smug complacency, 
should heighten our resolves and give re- 
newed energy and freshness of spirit. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Newspaper’s Criticism oF Ovr 
ann Civic Conpitions. 


Aw Enouisu 
Social 
Another reason for accepting the sugges- 
tion is that I had just read in an English 


newspaper a sweeping and _ vitriolic criti- 
cism of our social and civic conditions. Our 
unkind critic spoke of us as a people so 
utterly bound up in the worship of the 
“almighty dollar” that we had lost whatever 
social vision might have illumined _ the 
minds of our fathers. To all sense of so- 
cial righteousness we were as a people piti- 
ably indifferent. In mill, factory and mine 
our working people slaved; in tenement and 
farmhouse our poor lived, little if any 
better than the poorest of Europe’s poor; 
our sick and otherwise helpless were scarce- 
ly given a thought. Politically we were 
rotten to the core, statesmanship and graft 
going hand in hand. 

That, in short, ours was a dog-eat-dog 
civilization, and that the only direction in 
which light might be seen breaking was in 
the “fact that making headway among the 
wisest and most far-seeing Americans was 
the conviction that American _ institutions 
were a failure!” 

The editorial concluded with the state- 
ment that if anyone considered that it was 
biased or materially different from the true 
state of affairs in America, all such skep- 
tical readers need do was to acquaint 
themselves with the writings and speeches 
of American sociologists and magazine 
writers or to converse with any of that 
“dwindling proportion” of our well-in- 
formed citizens to whom human values are 
not a mere academic phrase or an abstrac- 
tion. 

It is unnecessary to point out before such 
a discriminating audience as this that our 
English critic might have used his columns 
to better advantage if he had differentiated 
between sociologists and magazine writers 
who seek our country’s good and those who 
seek only its destruction—a very important 
differentiation to make at this time. 

In fact, our critic may be a socialist him- 
self, who is only passing along to England 
the general cry of the socialist editors, 
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SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 


preachers and college professors of this 
country, that “whatever is, is wrong;” and 
that there is a great unrest in the indus- 
trial world which will, sooner or later, burst 
out in voleanic force and engulf us in a 
terrible cataclysm—all of which is unspeak- 
able rot. 

I think I am in a position through the 
organization with which I am_ connected 
(composed as it is of the representatives of 
the great labor, agricultural, manufacturing, 
banking, commercial, educational and pro- 
fessional organizations to know something 
about this “great unrest” upon which the 
socialists and other radical writers and 
speakers declaim so much, and I can assure 
you that the only unrest in the industrial 
and social fields that I can discern is that 
wholesome, normal unrest which comes 
through the education of the people, a bet- 
ter understanding of their rights as work- 
ers and the translation of that knowledge 
through the labor unions and other social 
and economic organizations into concrete 
demands for better living conditions. 


Tue Country Not Gornc Backwarp Bur 
Forwarp. 


But let us take a bird’s-eye view of the 
situation and see whether we are advancing 
or going backward. I think you will agree 
with me that the following bare outline of 
a few of the important achievements and 
the work now being done by organizations 
and movements of public-spirited citizens 
is inspiring and encouraging. 

Let us start with the industrial gains. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the railway brotherhoods have in the past 
twenty-five years secured better wages and 
working conditions for millions of wage 
earners and the eight-hour day for hundreds 
of thousands, and they have developed a 
system of collective bargaining and meth- 
ods of conciliation and arbitration that are 
reducing the number of industrial disturb- 
ances. To get a clear idea of what this 
means in terms of progress, let us consider 
that while in the past six months 500,000 
coal miners and their employers have made 
contracts covering wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment for a term of four 
years; all the railroads east of Chicago are 
arbitrating their differences with their 
thousands and thousands of engineers, 
trainmen, conductors and so on; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, plasterers and others of 
the thirty-five crafts involved in the build- 
ing industry have made contracts with 
associ:tions of builders all over the land 
from Maine to California; while the pub- 
lishers of the great daily newspapers 
throvrhout the United States have made a 
five-:-.r contract with their printers, press- 
men, ‘ereotypers, etc.; and the street rail- 
way  mployees in many great cities and 
man) others of the 135 crafts belonging to 
the ~neriean Federation of Labor have 
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made satisfactory contracts with their em- 
ployers—I say, let us consider that whiie 
this is what is going on to-day in this 
country, we shall not have to go very far 
back into history to find the time when it 
was a penal offense for a man to join a 
labor organization, or for workers to ask 
collectively for an increase in wages, and 
to find that, while we are now legislating in 
the interest of the employee for a mini- 
mum wage, at that time the effort of legis- 
lation was for a maximum wage in the in- 
terest of the employer. 

In the meantime, the State factory legis- 
lation has revolutionized the methods of 
sanifation in the workshops of the country 
and is safeguarding better and better the 
lives and limbs of the workers. 

Employers are making increased pro- 
vision for the welfare of their employees 
through sanitary and safe work places, op- 
portunities for recreation and education, 
model homes rented or sold, and relief 
funds for sickness, accident and death bene- 
fits, as well as old age pensions, all 
affecting millions of, railroad, factory, mine 
and department store workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
led a campaign that in ten years has se- 
cured wholesome legislation in practically 
every State in the Union, reducing hours 
of labor, prohibiting children under four- 
teen years of age from working in factories, 
mines and mills, and preventing night work 
for women and children in many places. 

The tenement house reform movement in 
New York alone, where the problems are 
greatest, has made seventy-five per cent. 
improvement in fifteen years; and as an 
example of the growing recognition by big 
business of its social responsibility, it may 
be pointed out that when the Supreme 
Court upset the Tenement House Law and 
by a decision wiped out all that had been 
accomplished in twelve years through the 
tenement house agitation, the allied real 
estate interests in New York joined with 
the tenement house reformers in securing 
the passage of a State law and a city ordi- 
nance correcting the defects. 

Amazing in magnitude and usefulness are 
the health organizations, public and_pri- 
vate, devoted to securing more efficient 
methods of sanitation and the prevention 
of disease, recent statistics in New York 
city showing as a result of such work that 
the mortality rate has decreased fifty per 
cent. in fifty years. 

There are various national and local or- 
ganizations devoted to the protection and 
education of the millions of immigrants 
from all parts of the world who have land- 
ed on these shores in the past ten years, 
and whose assimilation and adaptation to 
American standards and conditions have 
constituted one of the problems of the age. 

There are thousands of non-sectarian 
hospitals and institutions for the scientific 
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care of defectives and de- 
linquents. 

Splendid work is being dane by the great 
charity organization movement which is 
teaching independence and thrift through 
its penny provident societies, and which 
has organized some of the most important 
preventive and remedial agencies. 

The National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Societies covers twenty-eight cities, 
where societies lend money to the poor at 
reasonable rates to protect them from the 
‘loan sharks, the New York organization 
alone having a fund of millions for this 
purpose. A rapidly increasing number of 
large employers have changed their attitude 
towards their employees, in that they now 
aid instead of discharging those who incur 
debt—the latter policy having played di- 
rectly into the hands of the loan sharks. 

The National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education has brought 
the manufacturers’ associations and the 
labor organizations into harmonious sup- 
port of the measure providing a Federal 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for industrial 
education of the young workers in towns 
and cities, whether in factories, stores or 
offices, and including domestic science for 
the girls. The measure also provides an 
equal amount for the sons and daughters 
of the farmers. 

The tremendous programme of construc- 
tive work undertaken by the United States 
Bureau of Labor and the Bureau of Mines 
in the interest of the workingmen and by the 


dependents, 


Department of Agriculture for the farm- 
ers should alone silence our Engin scoffer. 


The recent establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau is an achievement of which humani- 
tarians may well be proud. 

The public school system and other free 
educational institutions enable the children 
in this country to-day to receive twelve 
times as much schooling as their grand- 
parents—a tremendous factor in our ad- 
vancement of itself and one that readily ac- 
counts for much of the unrest without 
which no progress could come. 

The universities, especially the State in- 
stitutions, have in the past ten years en- 
larged the scope of their work to such an 
extent that many of them can be classed 
as leaders in what are termed the “uplift 
movements” of the day. A complete cata- 
logue of the public work done by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin alone would be a reve- 
lation. 

The Playground and Recreation Society 
of America and other recreation move- 
ments are assisting in the development of 
children’s playgrounds in parks and schools 
and are bringing health and good cheer to 
congested centres. 

The association for Labor Legislation is 
working jointly with the American Medical 
Association to safeguard wage earners 
against occupational diseases. 


The American Bankers’ Association is 
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organizing a movement to help the farmers 
of the country develop idle land in the 
effort to decrease the cost of living. 

One of the most encouraging signs to 
those who are alarmed over the high cosi of 
living, and that is about all of us, is the 
recognition by the farmers, State agricult- 
ural colleges and railroads of the necessity 
orf introducing up-to-date methods for 
raising and marketing grain, live stock, 
fruit, dairy produce, ete. Only last week 
I read the announcement of a convention 
‘alled in Kansas where three thousand dele- 
gates will meet to consider this very ques- 
tion of improving the methods of farming. 
These delegates will represent not only 
farmers but also the bankers, merchants, 
wage earners and all divisions of society. 

It would take a volume to describe even 
in outline the great social and economic 
reforms being promoted by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mrs. Edward H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Russell Sage and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
whose $60,000,000 gift covers the promo- 
tion and development of the high school 
system in the Southern States and the pro- 
motion of higher education throughout 
the United States, while his Sanitary 
Commission has discovered and is eradi- 
cating the hookworm disease in the South. 
The Carnegie Institute of Washington, with 
an endowment of $22,000,000, was founded 
to encourage in the broadest and most lib- 
eral manner investigation, research and dis- 
covery, and the application of knowl- 
edge to the improvement of mankind, while 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, with its $15,000,000 en- 
dowment, provides retiring pensions for the 
teachers of universities, colleges and tech- 
nical schools. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, endowed by Mrs. Sage with $10,000,- 
000, has for its purpose the improvement of 
social and living conditions in the United 
States of America. 

There are the tremendous achievements 
through the institutional work of the 
churches of all denominations. Three- 
fourths of the efforts in the live church of 
to-day are devoted to material welfare, as 
is evidenced by the especial care of the 
orphan, the sick and the poor on the part 
of the Catholic Church; the great Hebrew 
philanthropic and educational agencies; and 
such single illustrations as the social work 
outlined in the handbooks just issued by 
Trinity and St. George’s parishes in New 
York—the former being a_ revelation to 
those who believed that the millions of 
Trinity Church were being used only for 
commercial profits. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with its tremendous energy and enthusiasm, 
while organized primarily to promote the 
spiritual growth of young men, has lately. 
under its “physical and social well-being 
clause, gone into the field of industrial bet- 
terment with conspicuous success. 

The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
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ment and the Federation of Churches, rep- 
rescuting many million members of Prot- 
estant denominations have recently adopted 
broad programmes of industrial and social 
rerorin. 

Ihere are the movements to suppress the 
social evil, known as the Federation of 
Sex Hygiene; the Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, with its wonderrully comprehensiv: 
and successful efforts in fighting the great 
whit: plague; the Red Cross Society which, 
in addition to relieving distress in great 
disasters, has fostered with marked success 
annual competitive drills of “first-aid” 
crews from the mines; the Boy Scouts 
of America, inculeating patriotism and 
wood citizenship; the National Consumers’ 
League; the New York Museum of Safety 
and Sanitation; and hundreds of other or- 
ganizations and movements devoted to hu- 
man betterment too numerous even to men- 
tion by title. 

And last, but not least, there is the edu- 
cational work being done by The National 
Civic Federation through its Departments 
on Conciliation, Compensation for Injured 
Workmen, Industrial Welfare, Pure Food 
and Drugs, Reform in Legal Procedure, Reg- 
ulation of Interstate and Municipal Utili- 
ties, Regulation of Industrial Corporations 
and Uniform State Legislation. 

\s much of the work of the various de- 
partments of The National Civic Federation 
called for uniform State legislation, a spe- 
cial department was organized to co-oper- 
ate with the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 

The importance of uniformity to all busi- 
ness and commercial institutions is clear- 
ly recognized, when we consider that our 
larger corporations—such as the railroads, 
telegraph, insurance. banking and _ trust 
companies and, in fact, so far as taxation 
is concerned, all manufacturing concerns 
whose plants are in different States—are 
subject to forty-eight masters, each with 
a mind quite different from that of the 
others. The “interminable” law’s delay, the 
clashing of the States upon the question of 
regulation of corporations and combina- 
tions, the diversity of State laws on ordi- 
nary commercial matters, such as ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading and negotiable 
notes, the urgent need for a uniform bill 
on compensation for industrial accidents, 
ill give emphasis to the need for uniformity. 
sut even this chaotic legislative situation 
shows encouraging signs of clearing up. 


Ernicvt Sranparps Conspicvovsty HiGcHer. 


So much for progress along industrial 
and social lines; but we have made and are 
mak just as great progress in this coun- 
try ig other lines that affect the gen- 
eral fare of the people. And also our 
ethic ‘tandards and our aspirations are 
conspicuously higher. For instance: 

1 the past twenty vears there has 
ost remarkable gain in the popular 
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concept of the relation of industrial, rail- 
way and municipal utility corporations to 
the public. The large corporations called 
trusts have been taught even in the past 
five years that they must recognize certain 
“rules of the game” that give their com- 
petitors a chance and what is wholesome 
about this from the ethical standpoint is 
that they now admit the justice of these 
changed conditions. 

The abolition of rebates and free passes 
and the placing of railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone and express companies absolutely 
under the regulatory power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are so far- 
reaching that the benefits to the people 
are impossible to measure. From Federal 
regulation of railroads, it was only a step 
to State regulation of street railway, gas 
and electric light companies. 

The idea that railways or big corpora- 
tions are masters of the people has been 
dissipated, 

‘lo-day, through insistent demand of the 
people for publicity, it can be said that the 
big business of the country is being done 
behind glass doors. The improved methods 
of doing business adopted by banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies during 
the past five years would alone justify 
this statement. 

In practically five years, thanks to the 
great educational work of the National 
Conservation Congress, there has been a 
complete transformation of the public mind 
in the matter of proper control of our nat- 
ural resources, such as our public lands, 
timber and water power. It was not many 
years ago, when I was living in the West, 
that it was considered a smart thing to 
“grab off” all public land that one could 
get hold of. This was generally accom- 
plished by taking land in the name of your 
mother and father and all your children, 
past, present and future, and it was not 
bad form even to use your neighbor’s name 
in taking up claims I found my own name 
had been used in three or four different 
counties by some of my ambitious neigh- 
bors. 


Procressinc Poniricatty, Too. 


Politically speaking, we have progressed 
from the state where our elections were 
great public scandals and where primary 
elections were “free-for-alls,” with no legal 
status whatever, to a day when, thanks to 
the Australian ballot law, ballot-box stuff- 
ing is practically unknown and _ primaries 
are generally so conducted that the voters 
control. 

Campaign contributions that were largely 
responsible for corruption in politics and 
legislation are now by law made public to 
the world. 

The initiative, referendum and direct pri- 
mary have been adopted in some form in 
two-thirds of the States and in over 200 
cities the commission form of government, 
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often with a recall attachment, has been 
adopted. These measures, whether they 
prove to be practical reforms or not—and 
there are many who doubt that—undeniably 
testify to the paramount power of those 
agitating for a so-called “progressive pro- 
gramme,” they all being opposed by what 
are termed the “reactionaries.” 

The civil service, from being a thing de- 
tested by nearly everybody twenty years 
ago, is so popular to-day that political par- 
ties are vying with each other to see which 
can include the largest number of civil em- 
ployees. The President is now recommend- 
ing that even all fourth-class postmasters 
be taken from under the political broker- 
age offices of the Congressmen and _ placed 
under the civil service law. 

The government of cities, which has been 
the burning shame of this country, as_ it 
was in the early days of every other coun- 
try, is slowly but surely becoming more de- 
cent and effective. The work of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, the hundreds of 
local municipal reform associations, and the 
National Bureau of Municipal Research 
with its local bureaus, furnish abundant 
evidence of the truth of this statement. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research is not 
only making an exhaustive and painstaking 
analysis of administrative methods in many 
large cities, and installing more up-to-date 
and efficient systems, but it also has pre- 
vailed upon the Federal Government to have 
a similar investigation made in its various 
departments. It has, in addition, organized 
a training school to meet the demand for 
municipal experts. 

The administration of justice and the in- 
fluence of wealth upon the decisions of the 
courts have been revolutionized in the past 
ten vears. It used to be charged that the 
criminal courts convicted only the poor and 
released the rich, whereas to-day the peni- 
tentiary that has not a half-dozen or more 
bankers or rich malefactors within its walls 
is the exception. There is no man or cor- 
poration so powerful to-day as to be im- 
mune from attack by the government when 
violating the law. 

The American Bar Association and the 
National Civic Federation are jointly work- 
ing to bring about a reform in legal pro- 
cedure which will wipe out unnecessary de- 
lays and cost in litigation, thereby opening 
the courts more freely to the wage earner. 

Five years ago there was no such thing 
as a Pure Food and Drug Law. To-day 
there is a Federal Act which has been made 
the basis of legislation in thirty-five States, 
and in another five vears it is likelv to be 
practically impossible for misbranders or 
adulterators of food and drugs to live out- 
side of our penal institutions. 

The rural free delivery, the postal sav- 
ings bank and the parcels post, are all great 
advances from which the farmers largely 
benefit. 

The building and loan associations and 


savings banks, unknown in early days, 
great aid to wage earners. 

In other words, reform is writ large 
all sections of the country and all class 
society. There are: 

Over 2000 boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce, at least half of whose efforts 
are directed towards municipal and_ incdus- 
trial reforms, and the other half to com- 
mercial reforms; 

Thousands of church societies and com- 
mittees aiding in the improvement of indus- 
trial, social and political conditions in their 
respective localities; 

Thousands of women’s clubs, representing 
over 2,000,000 of the brightest and most en- 
ergetic women of our nation, devoted to se- 
curing civic improvement, factory legislation 
and reforms in public schools, to spreading 
information upon social hygiene and domes- 
tic science and working for the protection 
of women and the redemption of unfortu- 
nate ones; 

Thirty thousand labor organizations, whose 
purpose is not only to secure better working 
conditions, better wages and a shorter work 
day for wage earners, but also to lift them 
to a higher plane of citizenship; and 

Millions of farmers who, through granges, 
alliances and institutes, are working not 
only to improve the home life on the farm, 
but to educate their children in the use of 
better and more scientific methods of pro- 
duction. 

Pretty fair, is it not, for a people whom 
our English critics and our American so- 
cialists say are bereft, or almost so, of a 
secial sense? 

And it must also be kept in mind that 
this résumé does not refer to progress in 
science, invention and the arts, nor is at- 
tention called to the fact that never before 
in the history of this country were the basic 
conditions better than they are now, despite 
the fact that a national political campaign 
is supposed to be on. 


Ipeat. Nor Yet Reacuen. 


But while the progress made has been so 


tremendous that we do not realize it, on 
none of these lines is it contended that any- 
thing near the ideal has been reached. 
There are yet very many black places and 
perplexing problems demanding attention on 
the part of those who love their fellow men. 
But the same courage, intelligence and hu- 
manitarianism that have accomplished so 
much will not now falter, but will press for- 
ward. 

Many in this audience may conclude that 
I am unduly optimistic and that I am able 
only to see the good, but I can assure you 
that I know something as well about the 
ills of society; for instance, I could cite 
from the records of the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation alone 
a catalogue of industrial horrors showing 
where greedy and thoughtless, if not unfeel- 
ing and criminal, employers are grossly and 
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nitrageously mistreating the wage earners 
in their employ, paying them atrociously 
low wages, working them excessively long 
hours and giving no consideration to the 
comforts or decencies that a humane em- 
ployer would furnish. But also from that 
same record T could show that all such evus 
ire being met by other employers, justify- 
ing the belief that, through education and 
proper agitation, the remaining sore spots 
can be removed. Last year one great cor- 
poration alone spent five millions of dollars 
in betterment work, including a gradual 
shortening of the working time, in its plan 
for improving conditions, and several large 
corporations, operating night and day, have 
gone from two twelve-hour shifts to three 
eight-hour shifts without decrease of pay. 

\s a concrete example of the result of 
iitation and education there can be no 
hetter illustration than the present wide- 
spread sentiment in favor of legal enact- 
ments requiring compensation to injured 
wage earners in lieu of the old employers’ 
liability system. This revulsion of senti- 
ment has been brought about by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation and other organiza- 
tions within the past five years, fourteen 
States already having passed workmen’s 
compensation laws. 


I am happy to state that a movement is 
now on foot to make a painstaking inquiry 
into the progess made during the past fifty 
years in the directions indicated, with a view 
not only to discovering the good, but also 
to ascertaining what social and economic ills 
remain to be eradicated, and to propose, as 
far as possible, practical remedies therefor. 

It is believed that a movement which will 
recognize the good and sincerely seek to 
remedy the wrong would be more effective 
in accomplishing reform than one designed 
only to tear down and destroy. 

It were well, and with this suggestion I 
conclude, if at all future gatherings of this 
great organization some such counting of 
the milestones passed were to be made a 
feature. There is good reason for this. 
There are among our ninety millions of peo- 
ple many who, strange as it may seem, in- 
terpret such occasions as this as diagnostic 
of a body-social sick nigh unto death as the 
result of neglect. They do not know—and 
the fault is not wholly theirs—that the pa- 
tient, far from being in extremis, is in better 
condition than ever before, that what to them 
is a death chamber consultation is merely an 
evidence of periodical stock taking in terms 
of social health and welfare. 


THE AVERAGE BOOK 


By Edgar G. Alcorn 


gom E banks keep a book in which 

are recorded the average monthly 
and yearly balances of each of de- 
positors. This book is called the 
“Average Book” and is kept for the 
convenience and information of the of- 
ficers and directors. It is also useful 
in compiling statistics and in passing 
upon loans. 

The majority of banks do not keep 
an average book because of the time 
and labor required. In fact, there is 
no real demand for it except in large 
banks. In small banks the cashiers are 
generally personally acquainted with 
most of the depositors, and to some ex- 
tent familiar with their accounts. They 
keep in pretty close touch with the in- 
dividual ledger by going through it at 
regular intervals. 

The cashier usually has the Icdger 
within easy reach at directors’ meet- 


ings, and if any particular information 
is wanted concerning any of the ac- 
counts, the accounts themselves uay be 
easily referred to. It is only occa- 
sionally that the average monthly bal- 
ance of any particular account is de- 
sired, and in such case it may be quick- 
ly figured or approximated. 

In large banks, however, the average 
book is really indispensable, as it is of 
much importance and of great advan- 
tage to the officers and directors of the 
bank to always have at hand the aver- 
age balances of all depositors month 
by Ynonth and year by year. There 
are, of course, so many accounis that 
they cannot keep in close touch wich 
the individual ledgers like the country 
banker. Neither would it be pessible 
for them to consult the ledger or the 
bookkeeper every time any information 
was desired concerning a depositot’s ac- 
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FIGURE 2.—AVERAGE 


count. It is often imperative that the 
cashier or other officer of the bank know 
at once the average state of a deposi- 
tor’s account for some months or years 
back, and without the average book the 
bank might suffer a costly delay. 

The average book is of value espe- 
The book 


is perhaps referred to in considering 


cially at directors’ meetings. 


nearly every application for a loan. 
The average monthly balances will re- 
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veal the character and standing of any 
particular depositor’s account covering 
a lone period. It will show how much 
profit or how much loss it has been to 
the bank, and whether or not his bal- 
ance has steadily grown or gradually 
This usually tells the story 
-whether he is making 


decreased. 
of his business 
money or losing ground. 

The most convenient ruling for th 
average book corresponds to that o 
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FIGURE 3. 
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FIGURE 4.—DAILY BALANCES FOR THE MONTH OF 


Figures 1 and 2. The names of the 
depositors are written in alphabetical 
order at the extreme left margin on the 
lett-and page. The depositor’s busi- 
ness, or any other memorandum, is en- 
tered in the next space. Following this 
is » column for entering the years in 
which the average monthlv balances are 
recorded. The next twelve columns are 


for cach month of the year in which 


verage balances are entered. The 
column is for the yearly average 
nees, 
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It will be noticed that the parallel 
lines on which the names of the de- 
positors are written are rather wide 
apart, there being three lines across 
the columns for balances to every one 
of these. This is for the purpose of 
making the book last three years, as 
opposite each name the average bal- 
ances for three years may be entered. 
The illustrations make further explana- 
tion unnecessary. 

The method of averaging an account, 
while requiring a great deal of clerical 
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work, is simple. You take the balance 
of each day of the month, add them 
together, and divide by the actual num- 
ber of working days in that month. In 
figuring averages, however, it is not 
necessary to put down every figure of 
which the balance is composed, but the 
balances are entered only in hundreds 
and thousands—that is a balance of 
#5280.50 is entered as $5200. 

To facilitate figuring the average 
monthly balances some banks keep in 
connection with the average book the 
“Depositors’ Daily Balance Book,” in 
which are recorded the daily balances 
of every account. The depositors’ 
names are written in alphabetical order 
down the left margin, and the book is 
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ruled across the double page with 
twenty-seven columns, this being enough 
for the working days of any month. 
Only one column is required for each 
day as overdrafts are not of frequent 
occurrence and may be entered in red 
ink. 
ruling of this book. 


Figures 2 and 3 show the usual 


Many banks object to this book on 
account of the immense amount of cler- 
ical work required. In large banks it 
requires nearly all the time of one 
clerk to “operate” the average book 
and the daily balance book. In most of 
these banks, however, these books are 
of great value and there is no doubt 
that they pay for their “keep.” 


A PROOF OF THE MORNING’S CLEARINGS 


By Charles P. Schumacher 


half-past nine or no later than 
ten o'clock in the morning the 
checks on the various banks in town 
have already been listed and have been 
packed off for the clearing-house. By 
that time probably not many checks 
have come in over the counter that need 
to be presented immediately, as we are 
safe in holding most of them over. Just 
for the sake of those who deal with 
us we will still send such checks through 
the clearings as are of unusually large 


A’ 


amounts and such as are drawn by 
chronic over-drawers. 

Outside of the morning’s mail, there- 
fore, few checks that 
need to be presented at once at the 
paying bank. Few checks other than 
those sent in by correspondents, there- 
fore, are added to the clearing-house 
lists which had been already made up 
on the previous evening from checks 
cashed and deposited on that day. Con- 
sequently the items which are appended 
to the clearings in the morning, how- 
ever many they may be, come practi- 
cally from one source—the morning’s 
letters. In view of this fact, it is 


have come in 


surprising that mistakes are not less 
common in the morning’s work on the 
clearings. There is no excuse for 
errors where the lists can so easily be 
proved. 

In verifying the morning’s work we 
need only to take the total of the lists 
as they stood on the previous evening, 
and add to it the letter totals after 
we have made the necessary deductions. 

To get the total of the clearing lists 
as they stood on the previous evening 
requires no extra work or no more, at 
least, than the pressing of an adding- 
machine key. We sum up the clearing- 
house lists when we strike a balance at 
the close of the day’s work. This 
amount, then, with which we _ begin, 
can be found in yesterday’s records. 
And that is the proper place to find it. 

Now, knowing our starting point, it 
is easy to do the rest. As the mail is 
opened we run over the checks to see 
that they have been properly endorsed 
by the remitting bank; then we distrib- 
ute them under the heads of the banks 
that pay them. Next the lists are made 
up of those on us and of those on our 
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correspondents. The remaining items 


belong to the clearing-house batch and 


are added on their respective lists. 
Along with them we will also include 
such checks as have been held in the 
“eash items” with the expectation that 
they would soon be geod and which 
have now been the 
drawee bank. 

With this work done we are ready to 
make up the clearing-house statement, 
which gives us the grand total of the 
chécks we hold against the other banks. 
The caleulation for ascertaining the 


guaranteed — by 


correctness of our work is now a mat- 
ter of only a few minutes. 

Turning to the records of the previ- 
ous day we get the amount we men- 
tioned before, the total of the clearing- 
house checks that came in yesterday. To 
this are added the footings of the morn- 
ing’s letters and the amounts of those 
cash items that have been guaranteed. 
Subtracting from this total the checks 
on us and our correspondents sent in 
through the mail, we reach an amount 
which is equal to the total of the clear- 
ing-house statement. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


PROMISSORY NOTE 

EVIDENCE—IMPAIRING OBLIGA- 

OF MAKER—DECEIVING BANK 
EXAMINER. 


PAROL 
TION 


Supreme Court of South Carolina, April 
23, 1912. 


ARTHUR ET AL VS. BROWN. 


The maker of a promissory note dis- 
counted by a bank placed the letter ¢ after 
his signature. Held, that when sued upon 
the note by the bank he could not show that 
he signed the note conditionally and was 
not to be bound thereby. 

Where a note is discounted by a bank 
and the proceeds placed to the credit of 
the maker and drawn out on his check, the 
maker is liable to the bank, though the 
transaction was for the benefit of the presi- 
dent and the maker signed the note in re- 
liance upon the promise of the president 
that he would not be held liable. 


HIS was an action by the receivers 

of the Peoples’ Bank of Union, upon 
a promissory note for $6,000 made by 
J. A. Brown to that bank. The sum 
of 6,000 was credited to Brown as a 
deposit made by him and he immediate- 
ly gave a check to W. H. Sartor or 
order for the entire amount. Sartor 
indorsed the check, received credit for 
it, «nd afterwards checked it out for 


his own purposes. One of the de- 
fenses interposed by Brown was that 
the note was given by him without con- 
sideration and entirely for accommoda- 
tion at the instance of B. F. Arthur, 
president of the bank, and upon an ex- 
press agreement of Arthur that he was 
not to be liable thereon, and that he 
placed a small letter “ce” after his sig- 
nature to show the condition that he 
was not to pay. 


Woops, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): This case does not call for 
discussion of the intricate distinctions 
made in the application of the rule that 
parol evidence is admissible to alter the 
ierms of written instruments. No au- 
thority has been cited, and we think 
none can be found, which would allow 
the defendant to do what he has here 
done, namely, to make in writing a 
promise to pay, on which the money of 
a bank was paid out by one of its of- 
ficers, and then prove by parol evi- 
dence that the written promise was no 
promise, and was to have no force or 
effect of any kind. Making the letter 
“ec” after the signature does not make 
the testimony competent. Even if the 
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word “conditional” had been written 
out, it might possibly have made com- 
petent parol evidence that the defen- 
dant’s promise was made on some con- 
dition to be performed by the bank, 
that his promise made in the note was 
conditional, but it would not have made 
competent that there 
never any promise at all to pay, condi- 
tional or unconditional. 

In Cline v. Farmers’ Oil Mill, 83 S. 
C. 204, 65 S. E. 272, it was held that 
a simple promissory note for $150 for 
one bay mare mule cannot be defeated 
by parol evidence to the effect that that 
sum was only to be paid in case the 
maker collected $50 of one man and 
$50 of another, as this evidence would 
vary the terms of the note. To the 
same effect is Cape Fear Lumber Co. 
v. Evans, 69 S. C. 93, 48 S. E. 108. 

Let it be assumed, however, that the 
evidence was competent, and that it 
established beyond controversy — that 
Arthur, the president of the bank, did 
with defendant that he should 
When such 
connection 


evidence was 


agree 
not be liable on the note. 
evidence is considered in 
with the reason assigned by the de- 
fendant for the transaction, it tended 
rather to fasten responsibility on the 
defendant than to relieve him of it. On 
this point defendant testified as to 
Arthur’s statements to him: “‘He said 
that Sartor was obliged to have $6,000, 
and he intimated that there was more 
interest for him to have it than Sartor, 
and Mr. Sartor had to have it, and he 
went over the whole thing. Said that 
Mr. Sartor had the security, plenty of 
security, but under the banking laws, 
and on account of the examiner, they 
could not take paper on real estate and 
it, and asked me if I 
would do he and Mr. Sartor that favor 


loan money on 
and let them use my name; said they 
would fix the papers and I would have 
no expense whatever.” 

Taking this statement of the de- 
true, its effect 
together beyond the doctrine of ultra 


fendant as extends al- 


vires. The inquiry is not whether the 
president of the bank was acting with- 
in the apparent scope of his authority 


in making the promise that the defend- 
ant should not be liable, but whether 
the president was not proposing a 
breach of trust to which the de- 
fendant assented and in which he un- 
dertook to participate. 

Stated in its naked verity, the plan 
proposed by the president and agreed 
to and carried out by the president, 
the defendant, and Sartor was that the 
note should be given in order that the 
president might use the funds of the 
bank by making a loan in which he 
had a personal interest, under the ap- 
pearance that he had taken the obliga- 
tion of the defendant when he had 
not; and that this pretense should be 
adopted for the purpose of evading a 
supposed law, and misleading the bank 
examiner into the belief that the de- 
fendant was liable for a loan of the 
bank’s funds, when, in fact, he 
not. 

Having entered into this scheme, it 
seems evident beyond argument that 
the defendant cannot be allowed to say 
that the apparent liability was not a 
real liability. The scheme of decep- 
tion was a manifest breach on the part 
of the president of the trust reposed in 
him under the charter, by the stock- 
holders and directors of the bank, in 
which breach of trust the defendant 
was a participant with full knowledge. 

Attributing to the president the 
fullest power to manage the credits of 
the bank as its representatives, the in- 
stant he proposed a breach of his trust 
to the defendant and the defendant 
knowingly entered into it, the president 
was stripped of his representative char- 
acter and of his power to bind the 
bank. 

The president and_ the 
then, stood together in antagonism to 


was 


defendant, 


the bank, the president’s power to bind 
the bank fell from him, and hence his 


that the defendant should 
not be liable was not the agreement ot 
the bank. As between himself and Sar- 
Arthur, the de- 
fendant might have been an accommo- 
dation maker of the note, but when he 
entered into the plan imputed by him 


agreement 


tor, and himself and 
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to Arthur and signed the note, and had 
the bank’s money placed to his credit, 
as to the bank, he was a maker of the 
note for value. 


FORGED CHECK 
PAYMENT OF—RECOVERY OF MONEY 
PAID-——LIABILITY OF INDORSER—NE- 


GOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, July 23, 1912 
CHEROKEE NATIONAL BANK VS. UNION TRUST 

COMPANY. 

Where a bank, in good faith and for 
value, purchases from an indorser a check 
upon another bank, and thereupon indorses 
and forwards the same to its collection 
agency for collection, and the same is pre- 
sented by the collection agent to the drawee 
bank, and is paid by the drawee bank, the 
drawee bank, upon thereafter discovering 
the check to be a forgery, cannot, by rea- 
son of the Negotiable Instruments Law, re- 
cover the money back from the bank to 
which it was paid. 

Where a drawee bank pays to a bona fide 
holder a check to which the drawer’s name 
has been forged, it cannot recover the 
amount of such payment. The warranty 
which the Negotiable Instruments Law im- 
poses upon an indorser does not apply in 
favor of the drawee bank when it pays the 
check. 
7s was an appeal from an order 

of the trial court sustaining a de- 
murrer to the plaintiff's petition and 
dismissing its cause of action. The 
ease stated in the petition was this: On 
January 3, 1910, one C. Caldwell, who 
was a depositor in the Cherokee Na- 
tional Bank, presented to the Union 
Trust Company a check for $225, pay- 
able to the order of Oliver Smith, 
drawn on the Cherokee National Bank. 

Nhe cheek was forwarded for collec- 
tion through the Kansas City corre- 
spondent of the trust company and 
paid by the drawee bank. Afterwards 
the bank discovered that the signature 
of the drawee was a forgery, and im- 
mediately notified the trust company, 
and demanded repayment of the money 
which the trust company had received 
pon the check. Payment being re- 
fused. this action was brought. 

Hives, J.—(Omitting part of the 
opinion): It will serve no useful pur- 


pose to review, in this opinion, the au- 
thorities supporting the respective 
rules, and the reasons that have been 
given in support thereof; for the ques- 
tion before us now is: Has a drawee, 
who, without knowledge on its part of 
the forgery, has paid a check, a right 
to recover money paid on a depositor’s 
forged check, in the absence of any 
negligence or fraud on the part of the 
holder to whom the check was paid? 

Section 62 of the act of the Legis- 
lature approved March 20, 1909 
(Comp. Laws 1909, § 4496), provides: 
“The acceptor by accepting the instru- 
ment engages that he will pay it ac- 
cording to the tenor of his acceptance; 
and admits: 1. The existence of the 
drawer, the genuineness of his signa- 
ture, and his capacity and authority to 
draw the instrument, and, 2. The exist- 
ence of the payee and his then capacity 
to indorse.” 

The uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law has been enacted in Missouri, and 
constitutes part of the statute law of 
that State. In National Bank of Rolla v. 
First Nat. Bank of Salem, 141 Mo. 
App. 719, the facts presented the ques- 
tion now under consideration, including 
the construction of the statute, above 
quoted. In the opinion it was said: 


“The adoption in this and other 
States of our negotiable instruments 
law was for the purpose of having in 
the statutory laws of the States a uni- 
form law in regard to commercial 
paper. A confusion was known to ex- 
ist on many of the everyday transac- 
tions concerning such paper, and_ it 
may be said that there was no ques- 
tion upon which the courts were more 
in conflict than upon the question in- 
volved in this case. After a careful 
examination of the new law, we are 
inclined to believe that it was intended 
to adopt the law as declared in Price 
v. Neal, supra [referring to Price v. 
Neal, 3 Burr. 1354].”’ (See, also, Nat. 
Bank of Commerce v. Mechanics’ 
American Nat. Bank, 148 Mo. App.1.) 

In Title Guaranty and Trust Co. v. 
Haven, 126 App. Div. 802, the Su- 
preme Court of that State, in its First 
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Appellate Division, construing — the 
same statute, said: “A bank which pays 
a check purporting to be drawn on it 
by one of its depositors guarantees the 
existence of the drawer, the genuine- 
ness of his signature, and his capacity 
and authority to draw the instrument, 
and, where such signature is forged, 
cannot recover back the amount from 
the person to whom it was paid, al- 
though the position of the parties to 
such person has not changed in any re- 
spect.” 

This case was, on appeal, reversed 
by the Court of Appeals, and it was 
lield that the foregoing statute did not 
apply in the case; but the construction 
of the statute was approved. (Title 
Guaranty and Trust Co. v. Haven, 196 
N. Y. 487.) , 

Referring to the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon, in which State the law has also 
been enacted, in the recent case of 
Lumbermen’s Nat. Bank of Portland 
v. Campbell, 121 Pace. 427, said: 


“The act from which these excerpts 
are taken was designed to harmonize 
the decisions of courts of last resort in 
respect to commercial paper, and_ to 
give to negotiable instruments a degree 
of certainty that would be universal in 
its application in the States enacting 
the law.” 

That the excerpt 
the chief purpose of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law is familiar knowledge 
to the courts and to the bar. Of course, 
it is fundamental that the court of no 
State in which the law is 
bound by the construction of the stat- 
ute by the courts of other States; but 
courts, with full knowledge of the his- 
tory of this legislation, and knowing 
that its chief purpose is as stated 
above, should, we think, upon all 


foregoing states 


enacted _ is 


questions of construction, where the 
rule adopted by other States is not 
plainly erroneous, be disposed to fol- 
low the construction given to the act 
by the courts of the State in which the 
act has heretofore been adopted and 
construed; and particularly should this 


be true where the statute involves a 
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question upon which the authorities, in- 
dependent of a statute, are so greatly 
divided as they are upon the question 
presented in the case at bar, for by no 
other course may uniformity be ob- 
tained; and, if the statute, thus con- 
strued, works a hardship in any lo- 
eality, it may be corrected by legis- 
lation. 

Other cases construing this statute, 
in harmony with the foregoing deci- 
sions from New York and Missouri, 
are: “First National Bank v. Bank of 
Cottage Grove, 59 Or. 388; Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ Bank v. Bank of Ruther- 
ford, 115 Tenn. 64; Times Square Au- 
tomobile Co. v. Rutherford Nat. Bank 
(N. J.) 73 Atl. 479. 

Dean Ames, in an article in 14 Har- 
vard Law Review, 442, commenting 
upon the effect of the different pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, of the now under 
consideration: 


said section 

“Since an acceptor, by section 62, 
engages to pay the bill ‘according to 
the tenor of his acceptance, he must 
pay to the innocent payee or subsequent 
holder the amount called for by the 
bill at the time he accepted, even 
though larger than the original amount 
ordered by the drawer. A_ bank certi- 
fying a raised check is in the same 
cise, Sect. 87 assimilates « 
certification to an acceptance. If the 
acceptor or certifying bank must hon- 
or his acceptance or certification in such 
a case, a fortiori, a drawee who pays a 
raised bill or check, without 
ance or certification, should not recover 
the money paid from an innocent hold- 
er. These results are at variance with 
numerous American decisions, but they 
are changes for the better.” 


since 


accept- 


Under the rule of these authorities, 
had plaintiff merely accepted the bill 
drawn upon it, it could not be heard 
thereafter to deny that the signature 
of the drawer was genuine, but it would 
have been held bound upon its prom- 
ise to pay the check, and to pay it in 
accordance with the tenor thereof; so, 
by paying the check, plaintiff is bound 
to the same effect; for payment is more 
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than acceptance, in that it discharges 
ihe indebtedness represented by the 
check after it is accepted. (Bank v. 
Bank, 109 Mo. App. 665; First Nat. 
Bank v. Bank of Cottage Grove, 
supra. ) 

Nor can plaintiff recover by reason 
of the indorsement upon the check: 
“Pay National Bank of Commerce; 
previous indorsements guaranteed ; 
Kansas City, Mo., Union Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma’’—for the guar- 
anty applies only to the indorser, and 
does not protect the drawee against 
the risk of cashing the check to which 
the maker’s name is forged. (National 
Bank of Rolla v. First Naiional Bank 
of Salem, supra.) Nor can defend- 
ant be held as an indorser upon the 
check, because by section 188 of the 
act of the Legislature approved March 
20, 1909 (section 4622, Comp. Laws 
1909), it is provided: ““Where the hold- 
er of a check procures it to be accept- 
ed or certified the drawer and all in- 
dorsers are discharged from liability 
thereon.” (See authorities cited on 
first point in this opinion.) 

It follows from the foregoing views 
that the judgment of the trial court 
should be affirmed. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW 


ACCOMMODATION MAKER—EXTENSION OF 
TIME. 
Supreme Court of Oregon, July 16, 1912. 
MURPITY VS. PANTER ET AL. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
in accommodation maker is not discharged 


by an extension of time given without his 
‘onsent to the party accommodated. 


THs was an action upon three 

promissory notes signed by Wil- 
lian Panter and others as makers. 
Vanier defended upon the ground that 
the note had been signed by him with- 
cut consideration, as an accommodation 
makyr, and that the time on the pay- 
mer! of the note was extended by the 
payees without his consent. 


Hoan, J.—(Omitting part of the 


opinion): The Negotiable Instruments 
Law defines what constitutes an accom- 
modation maker, and specifies how ne- 
gotiable instruments may be _ dis- 
charged. Section 5862, L. O. L., is 
as follows: 

“An accommodation party is one who 
has signed the instrument as maker, 
drawer, acceptor, or indorser, without 
receiving value therefor, and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. Such a person is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for 
value, notwithstanding such holder 
at the time of taking the instru- 
ment knew him to be only an accom- 
modation party.” 

It is settled that, under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the accommo- 
dation maker is primarily liable as a 
principal debtor, notwithstanding an 
indulgence given to the indorser or 
drawer for whose benefit he became 4 
party to the instrument. (Sections 
5952, 5953, 6023, L. O. L.; Lumber- 
men’s Nat. Bank of Portland v. Camp- 
bell, 121 Pac. 427; Cellers v. Meach- 
em, 49 Or. 186. 


SUITS 


WHEN BANK MAY BRING——AUTHORITY— 
LETTER OF HYPOTHECATION, 


Supreme Court of Washington, May 14, 
1912. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE VS. JOHN J. 
SESNON CO. ET AL. 

Where a promissory note is deposited with 
a bank together with a letter of hypotheca- 
tion, by which the bank is authorized to 
realize on the securities deposited and to 
deal with them as it may see fit, the bank 
has authority to bring suit on the note. 


HIS action was brought by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
against the John J. Sesnon Company, 
and the J. S. Kimball Company to re- 
cover upon a promissory note made 
and delivered by the Sesnon Company 
to the Kimball Company, and by the 
latter company indorsed and delivered 
to the bank. 
The Kimball Company, at the time 
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the note was indorsed to the bank, had 
with 
was 


an open current account 
the bank on 
indebted in a 

face value of the note; and that to se- 
cure such indebtedness it had from 
time to time deposited with the bank 
certain collaterals under a general let- 
ter of hypotheeation, by the terms of 
were to be 


which it 


sum exceeding the 


which all such collaterals 
held by the bank “as a general and 
continuing collateral security for pay- 
ment of the present and future indebt- 
edness and liability” of the company 
to the bank, “and any ultimate unpaid 
balance thereof.’ with power on the 
part of the bank to realize upon them 
in such manner as might seem to the 
bank advisable. The note in question 
was deposited as a part of such collat- 
eral, and was held by the bank as such 
at the upon in the 


present action. 


time it was sued 


Futiterton, J.—(Omitting part of 
the opinion): We will first notice the 
contention that terms of the general 
letter of liypotheeation, under which 
the note in suit was pledged, do not 
suthorize the bank to sue thereon. 
While there is no special clause in the 
letter authorizing a suit or action upon 
a note held as collateral under it, we 
think the general terms used are broad 


enough for that purpose. The letter 
provides: 

“The said securities, and any rencew- 
als thereof and substitutions therefor 
and proceeds thereof, are to be held 
by the Canadian Bank of Commerce as 
a general and continuing collateral se- 
curity for a payment of the present 
and future indebtedness and liability of 
the undersigned, and any ultimate un- 
paid balance thereof, and the same 
may be realized by the bank in such 
manner as may seem to it advisable, 
end without notice to the undersigned 
in the event of any default in 
payment. The said proceeds may: be 
held in lieu of what is realized, and 
may as and when the bank thinks fit 
be appropriated on account of such 
parts of said indebtedness and liability 
as to the bank seems best. The bank 
may grant extensions, take and give 
accept compositions, 
grant releases and discharges, and 
otherwise deal with the undersigned 
and with other parties and_ securities 
as the bank may see fit, without preju- 
dice to the liability of the under- 
signed.” 

Authority to realize on the securities 
deposited, and to deal with them as 
the bank may see fit, is authority to 
bring suits and actions thereon. 


such 


up securities, 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


BANK STOCK—LOAN BY NATION- 
AL BANK ON SECURITY 
OF STOCK 


Artanta, Ga., Sept. 24, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sim: Please be so kind as to refer me to 
volume and page in which I can find the 
question discussed of a national bank mak- 
ing loans on its own stock. So far as I can 
see, it is a well-settled fact that the maker 
of the note cannot take any advantage of 
the fact that it was an ultra vires act on the 
part of the bank; but it does not seem to 
be settled that a creditor of the stockhold- 
er and borrower cannot gain some advan- 
tage over the bank. I would be glad if you 
would refer me to some decision, especially 
as to the latter point. In the case of the 


First National Bank vs. Stewart (107 U. 
S.) the judge in delivering the opinion 
seems to suggest an advantage that could 
be gained by the creditor. I have seen a 
decision, but cannot now locate it, where 
the trustee in bankruptey tried to defeat 
a loan by a national bank on real estate, 
but in this case, as I remember it, the court 
held that it was a matter that no one could 
take advantage of, it being solely a violation 
of the law subject to criticism by the 
Comptroller. CasHier. 
Answer: A full discussion of the 
subject will be found in the opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the Court of Appeals of 
New York in Third Nat. Bank of 


Buffalo vs. Buffalo German Insurance 
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Co. (193 U. S. 584; 162 N. Y. 163), 
where all the previous decisions are 
reviewed and explained. In that case 
one Levi, who had previously bor- 
rowed money of the bank upon his 
note secured by collaterals, obtained a 
further loan; and in a conversation be- 
tween the president and Levy, when 
the last loan was made, it was under- 
stood that all of Levi’s stock in the 
bank should be considered as addi- 
tional security for his entire loan. 
The certificates, however, remained in 
Levi's possession, and a few months 
afterwards he delivered them to the 
Buffalo German Insurance Company 
as security for a loan of $25,000. This 
loan not being paid, the insurance com- 
pany sold the stock at public auction 
and bid it in. When the certificates 
were presented to the bank for trans- 
fer, it refused to transfer the same be- 
cause of Levi's indebtedness to it, the 
certificates containing a provision as 
follows: “No transfer of the stock of 
this association shall be made without 
the consent of the board of directors, 
by any stockholder who shall be liable 
to the association either as principal 
debtor or otherwise, which liability 
shall be a lien upon the said stock and 
all profits thereof and dividends.” The 
Insurance Company then brought the 
action to compel such transfer. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
affirming the Court of Appeals of New 
York, held that the by-law being 
wholly void, the bank had no lien upon 
the stock and that notwithstanding the 
by-law and the provision in the cer- 
tificate, the insurance company was 
entitled to have the stock transferred. 


PRESENTMENT— INSOLVENT 
MAKER 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1912. 
Llitor Bankers Magazine: 
Sin: A makes a note which is indorsed by 
and discounted by this bank. A_ has 
e become a bankrupt. Is it necessary 
present the note to him in order to hold 
is indorser? ao: ie Se 


Inswer: It is well settled that the 


insolvency of the maker of a note does 
not dispense with presentment to him, 
and a failure to present in such a case 
would have the same effect as in others. 
(Jackson vs . Richards, 2 Caines 
[N. Y.] 343; Reinecke vs. Wright, 93 
Wis. 368; Bensonhurst vs. Wilby, 45 
Ohio St. 340.) 


REFERENCES — MISSTATEMENT— 
LIABILITY OF BANK 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A, who is a customer of the Bank of 
X, applies to the cashier of that bank for 
a letter of reference to the National Bank 
of H in another place. The cashier writes 
a letter commending A as a business man 
of responsibility, who has always paid his 
obligations to the bank. It turns out that 
the cashier’s statement was incorrect, and 
that A had not always met his obligations 
promptly, but had often had overdue paper 
in the bank. Under such circumstances 
would the Bank of X be liable if the bank 
to which the reference was given should 
sustain any loss through it? 

PRESIDENT. 


Answer: It has been decided that a 
bank may be held liable for damages 
for a false representation made by its 
cashier as to the credit of a customer 
seeking credit at another bank. Nevada 
Bank of San Francisco vs. Portland 
National Bank, 59 Fed. Rep. 338. 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES — OBLI- 
GATION OF UNITED STATES 
—STATUTORY DEFINITION 

New York, Sept. 15, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: To settle a dispute, will you kindly 
state whether the circulating notes of a 
national bank are “obligations of the United 
States.” Private Banker. 


Answer; Yes. The statute  pro- 
vides: “The words ‘obligation or other 
security of the United States’ shall be 
held to mean all bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, national bank currency, 
coupons, United States notes, Treasury 
notes, fractional notes, certificates of 
deposit, bills, checks or drafts for 
money, drawn by or upon authorized 
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officers of the United States, stamps 
and other representatives of value, of 


whatever denomination. which have 
been or may be issued under any act of 
Congress.” (Rev. Stat. U. S. Sec. 
5413.) National bank notes are includ- 
ed in such “obligations” because the 
United States is contingently liable for 
their redemption, having a lien upon 
the assets of the bank for reimburse- 


ment. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS — 
NATIONAL BANK--FEDERAL 
STATUTE 

CrieveLtanp, Onto, Sept. 27, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please inform me whether it would 
be lawful for the directors of a national 
bank to contribute a small sum out of the 
funds of the bank to aid the election of a 
candidate for Congress. In the case I have 
in mind the man is peculiarly well equipped 
to discuss financial questions, and his exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject would be of 
great advantage on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. 

Srock HOLDER. 


Answer; Such a use of any part 
of the funds would be illegal. The 
Act of January 26, 1907, provides as 
follows: “That it shall be unlawful for 
any national bank. or any corporation 
organized by authority of any laws of 
Congress, to make a money contribu- 
tion in connection with any election to 
any political office. It shall 
unlawful for any corporation whatever 
to make a money contribution in con- 
nection with an election at which Pres- 
idential and Vice-Presidential electors 
or a Representative in Congress is to 
be voted for or any election by any 
State legislature of a United States 
Senator. Every corporation which 
shall make any contribution in viola- 
tion of the foregoing provisions shall 
be subject to a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, and every officer or 
director of any corporation who shall 
consent to any contribution by the 
corporation in violation of the fore- 
going provisions shall upon conviction 
be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
ing one thousand and not less than 


also be 
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two hundred and fifty dollars, or by) 
imprisonment for a term of not mor 
than one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of tli 
court.” 


CERTIFICATION — NATIONAL 
BANK — MONEY NOT ON 
DEPOSIT 

Provivence, R. I., Sept. 20, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The National Bank Act forbids 
certification unless the person drawing the 
check has on deposit the amount named in 
the check. Now, suppose a check is certi- 
fied when the drawer has no funds on de- 
posit, does that fact make the certification 
void? TELLER. 


Answer: No. The bank will be 
liable upon the certification notwith- 
standing it is made in violation of the 
statute. (Thompson vs. St. Nicholas 
Nat. Bank, 146 U. S. 240; 113 N. Y. 
825.) In that case the court said: “It 
will be seen that the statute affirms the 
legality of the contract of certification, 
and expressly prescribes the conse- 
quences which shall follow its viola- 
tion. It therefore appears that, so far 
from making the contract of certifica- 
tion void and illegal, its validity is ex- 
pressly affirmed, and the consequences 
which follow a violation are specially 
defined, and impliedly limit the pen- 
alty incurred to a forfeiture of the 
bank’s charter, and the winding up of 
its affairs. There is a clear implica- 
tion from this provision that no other 
consequences are intended to follow a 
violation of the statute.” 


ACCEPTANCE — TIME ALLOWED 
FOR — DUTY OF BANK 


Pa., Sept. 23, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We receive a draft drawn on a mer- 
chant of this place, payable ten days after 
sight. When the draft is presented to A, 
he says that he will notify us next day 
whether he will accept or not. Would we 
be justified in holding the draft until then, 
or should we protest it on the day it was 
presented ? A. B. 





TRUST COMPANY 


Answer; The Negotiable Instruments 


Law (which in this respect has made 
no change in the former law) provides 


that “the drawee is allowed twenty- 
four hours after presentment in which 
to decide whether or not he will accept 
the bill.’ (Sec. 136. Pa. Act.) In the 
case stated in the inquiry, therefore, A 
was acting within his rights, and the 
paper could not properly be protested 
for non-acceptance on the day of pre- 
sentment. 


CERTIFICATION — EFFECT OF — 
DISCHARGE OF DRAWER — 
DELAY IN COLLECTING 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 12, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A gives B a check for $4,960 in pay- 
ment for some cattle. The check is drawn 
on a firm of bankers in the town where the 
transaction took place. B lives in Kansas 
City, where he keeps his bank account, and 
instead of cashing the check, he has the 
bankers certify it, intending to deposit it in 
his own bank upon reaching home. He ar- 
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rives in Kansas City in the course of about 
a week, and on the day of his arrival here, 
deposits the check in his own bank. The 
check is then sent via Leavenworth, but be- 
fore it reaches the bank on which it is 
drawn, that bank closes its doors. Under 
these circumstances, was the check present- 
ed in good time? 
Vice-PREsIvENT. 


Answer: In a ease of this charac- 
ter, the time of presentment for pay- 
ment is not of importance. If B had 
not had the check certified, then this 
question would have arisen. But the 
Negotiable Instruments Law _ provides 
that “Where the holder procures the 
check to be accepted or certified, the 
drawer and all indorsers are discharged 
from liability thereon.” (Sec. 195, 
Kansas Act.) The reason for this 
rule is that the bank when it certifies 
a check charges it up to the depositor, 
and as he thus loses control of the 
fund, it would be unjust that it should 
be left in the bank at his risk and he 
continue liable upon the check. Bank 
vs. Carter, 88 Tenn. 279. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


HE meeting of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Detroit during the week 
of September 9, in connection with the 
convention of the association, was 
largely attended and characterized by 
many notable and interesting addresses. 
A striking illustration of the growth of 
trust companies in the United States 
was given in the annual address of 
President F. H. Fries, who said, in 
part: 

“If the trust company, as an institu- 
tion, is a natural result of our business 
and financial development as we believe 
it is, this great prosperity must have 
affected the growth of trust companies 
and be quite apparent in the growth of 
the trust company section. There was 
no statement made at the first meeting 


as to the number of trust companies 
then in existence, but their total capital 
and surplus was stated as $224,606,- 
600.00 with assets amounting to $405,- 
516,714.22. To-day the trust compa- 
nies of the United States number over 
1800, with resourcesaggregating 35,500,- 
000,000. The membership of the section 
has grown during this time from 120 
to 1250 and their resources from four 
hundred million to four and one-half 
billion dollars. Thus while the popu- 
lation of this country has grown thirty- 
three per cent., and the business one 
hundred per cent., the trust companies 
of the section have increased in num- 
ber and resources about one thousand 
per cent. 

“The Comptroller's report of 1911 
shows the relative growth of National 
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Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies since 1907. We note their in- 
dividual deposits as follows: 


National Banks. 
. -$5,478,000,000 
4,322,900,000 


$1,155,100,000 


Increase 21 per cent. 


“A perusal of these figures must be 


a source of pride to those interested in 
the development of the trust company 
idea and a satisfaction to all who are 
engaged in trust company business.” 
Breckinridge Jones, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, spoke on “The Achievements of 
the Trust Company Section During the 
Past Fifteen Years.” He said, in part: 


1879 


....2048 


1884 
National banks 2625 
State banks 1017 
Trust companies 37 44 


“At that first meeting, fifteen years 
ago, of the 228 real trust companies 
114 became members of this section. 
The growth of the section is shown by 
the following table: 


Savings Banks. 
$4,212,600,000 
2,495,410,000 


$717,190,000 
23 per cent. 


1889 
3239 
2097 
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such recognized authorities shows that 
there is still great laxity in the use of 
the name. 


Total in all Banks. 
$15,906,300,000 
13,099,600,000 


$1,234,200,000 
60 per cent. 


Trust Companies. 
$3,295,800,000 
2,061,600,000 
$2,806,700,000 
44 per cent. 
“The following table giving figures 
compiled for the National Monetary 
Commission from 1879, the first year 
for which it seems to have been able to 
get anything definite, to and including 
1909, and giving the figures taken from 
the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the United States, 
shows the comparative development of 
classes of financial institutions: 


1899 
3583 
4253 
63 22% 276 


1904 
5331 
6984 

924 


1909 
6893 
11,292 
1079 


191] 
7331 
12,864 
1251 
“From this it is to be noted that 
thirty-three years ago, while there were 
2048 National banks and 813 State 
banks, there were in this country, or in 
fact in the world, only thirty-seven 


Membe rship by years, since formation of the Section in 1896 with Seventeen Members: 


Isg9i—l114; 
1904 
I9tt 


1898 —150; 
1905— 638; 
1912—1206. 


18s99—190; 
566; 1906-718; 


1137; 


“According to the last report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States, there were 1251] trust 
companies. From these figures, it 
would seem that nearly all the trust 
companies of the United States are 
members of this section. However, ac- 
cording to the annual volume entitled, 
‘Trust Companies of the United States,’ 
published by the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company of New York 
on June 30, 1911, there were 1616 com- 
panies claimed as trust companies in 
this country; but even taking these 
figures it shows that the growth of the 
section has kept full pace with the 
growth of the country. This marked 
difference in number, as given by two 


1900—253; 
1907 


1901—348; 
1908—931 ; 


1902—414; 
1909—981 ; 


1903 —501; 


S46; 1910—1007 ; 


trust companies. In 1894, seventeen 
years ago, there were 3770 National 
banks and 3705 State banks and only 
228 trust companies. From that time 
te the end of 1911, during the period 
of the existence of this section, there 
has been an increase in National banks 
of 3561, or ninety-four per cent.; in 
State banks of 9159, or 247 per cent., 
and in trust companies an increase of 
1023, or 448 per cent. The ratio of 
increase in trust companies has been 
far greater than in either of the other 
two kinds of financial institutions, and 
this while not only the laws governing 
them, but the ideas concerning the 

have been in unerystallized forn 
Whether this increase has been becaus 
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of or in spite of this want of crystal- 
lization, furnishes an interesting in- 


quiry.’ 
At the closing session W. C. Poillon, 


W. C. Porton 
VICE-PRESIDENT BANKERS’ TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK; ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
TRUST COMPANY SECTION AT THE RECENT 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York, was elected 
president of the section, and F. H. 
Goff, president Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, first vice-president. 


KEEPING TRUST FUNDS INTACT 


N his interesting address before the 
recent meeting of the Trust Com- 
Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Detroit, Breckinridge 
Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 
said. on the above subject: 


pal \ 


Chere is no reason that there should 
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ever be any loss to trust funds coming 
into the charge of a trust company. It 
is a principle of law that when a trust 
fund can be traced, it will be held in- 
tact for the beneficiary of the trust, 
and the trust department of every trust 
company should consider this principle 
of paramount importance. There 
should be a separate vault set aside, in 
which trust securities should be placed. 
Each trust estate should be kept entire- 
ly separate and its securities so marked 
as to be easily distinguished from all 
others; and in addition to this, a secur- 
itv register or some other written rec- 
ord, should always be kept up to date, 
itemizing the securities that belong to 
each trust estate. By some _ such 
method, trust companies would be so 
guarded that in the event of such a 
calamity as closing the doors, there 
would be absolutely no question as to 
whether or not trust funds were a part 
of the general assets.” 


MORTGAGE BANKS NEEDED 
| ahegpil nme to be derived from 


a system of American mortgage 
banks are thus set forth by George 
Woodruff, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Joliet, Il: 


In America some system of mortgage 
banks is badly needed in order that the 
present haphazard, unsatisfactory and waste- 
ful methods may be done away with. The 
establishment of mortgage banks will make 
it possible for the investor to purchase a 
much higher grade mortgage security than 
he at present buys from his local real es- 
tate agent, for the security which he will 
buy in the future will be a bond readily 
salable at any time, guaranteed by the mort- 
gage bank, and based upon a large number 
ot mortgages. 

The establishment of mortgage banks will 
also make it possible for the farmer to know 
that he always has an institution ready to 
advance him money without delay on the 
long time amortization principle and that 
he will get as good a rate of interest as 
anybody else, will never be compelled to 
pay renewal commissions or fees for the 
bringing down of his abstract or the many 
legal charges that are now made in connec- 
tion with frequent renewals. 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

















SAVINGS BANK SECTION AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


REAT interest was shown at the ings deposits and other live subjects 

meeting of the Savings Bank were also discussed. E. G. MeWil- 

Section of the American Bankers’ As- liam, secretary, presented the follow- 
sociation, coincident with the recent lowing report: 


The first five months of our year, namely, 
from September, 1911, to February, 1912, 
the secretary's office was still under the very 
efficient management of my predecessor, Wil- 
liam H. Kniffin, Jr., who resigned upon 
February 1 to again take up the reins of 
bank management as treasurer of the Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank of Syracuse, N. 
Y. I desire to publicly express my admira- 
tion of Mr. Kniffin’s personal worth and 
the ability with which he administered the 
affairs of this office, and can only hope that 
in time I may merit, in a measure, some 


Rome C. STEPHENSON 
VICE-PRESIDENT ST. JOSEPIT COMPANY SAVINGS 
BANK, SOUTIL BEND, IND.; ELECTED PRESIDENT 
SAVINGS BANK SECTION AT THE RECENT 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


convention at Detroit. Besides the 
annual address of President Alfred L. 
Aiken, other important addresses were 
made on “The Postal Savings Banks,” 
by Mr. Weed of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, by Mr. Chamberlain of San 
a F a cy oo Pe VICE-PRESIDENT SAVINGS BANK SECTION, AMER! 

redit Facilities.’ An extrac ¢ ae ti ~ gag 8 hpcennce ogg AC 
the latter address appears in another pa aagennssnad a aues tani, Los 
part of this issue. Segregation of sav- ANGELES, CAL. 


J. F. Sarrort 
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E. G. McWiruiaM 
SECRETARY SAVINGS BANK SECTION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


of the expressions of appreciation which 
have been uttered in reference to his work. 

During these five months the constructive 
policy of this office was assiduously carried 


forward, 
fostered, 


school savings banks, especially, 
and the matter prepared for a 
pamphlet entitled, “Some Savings Bank 
Swindles and Suggested Safeguards.” 
From February 1, when I was appointed 
to this office, to June 1 of this year, I was 
enabled to give but a portion of each day 
to the work, being still connected with a 
savings bank in New York city. However, 
during that period we issued the “Swindles” 
pamphlet, which had been prepared by Mr. 
Kniffin; a pamphlet upon “Finger Print 
Identification,’ which I found necessary to 
prepare in order to reply to the many in- 
quiries received relative to this method, 
which has up to this time been adopted by 
about fifty banks, and a pamphlet upon the 
“Ethies of the Savings Banks,” by William 
FE. Knox of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York city. Also efforts were made toward 
increasing our membership by preparing 
circular letters for a number of our vice- 
presidents, who sent them throughout their 
respective States. These letters, besides 
bringing members to the Section, were of 
considerable value in bringing members into 
th American Bankers’ Association at large, 
as in States where there are few savings 


sar 
VII 


banks, all banks were circularized with good 
results. Also during this period we were 
enabled to be of assistance to the Standing 
I.aw Committee in their efforts to secure 
information relative to the question of the 
segregation of savings deposits, by sending 
out for them circulars to all banks, and re- 
ceiving and tabulating replies thereto, be- 
sides handling our dally correspondence, 
which was large. 

As you have already been informed, the 
executive committee at the May meeting, 
having decided that the work of the secre- 
tary’s office demanded one’s whole attention, 
on June 1 I severed my bank connection 
and since that date have devoted my entire 
effort to this work. During the period of 
moving and alteration, incident to the occu- 
pation of our new offices in May, there, of 
course, was more or less confusion, but, 
thanks to our very efficient office assistant, 
Miss Waine, the routine was not seriously 
affected, and we were speedily settled and 
systematized according to our new sur- 
roundings. Our clipping service, from 
which often many duplicates were received, 
was temporarily discontinued, and has been 
arranged to cover only the matters perti- 


Winttiam E. Kwox 

OF THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK; 
ELECTED CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
SAVINGS BANK SECTION AT THE RECENT CON- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
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ent to savings banks, and will be classified 
and indexed by the librarian, thereby being 
instantly available, all of which will result 
in a material saving of expense. The ser- 
vices of an office boy were dispensed with 
as superfluous, and no printing or other 
work is done without competitive bids. This 
year each Section will publish its own con- 
vention proceedings, which in our case will 
result in a saving of at least $1,000. 

Since June 1 our most important work 
has been that in connection with the cam- 
paign of education, and we trust you wiil 
receive its impetus at this convention. Be- 
sides which the booklet, “What It Can Do 
for You,” has been issued, and the New 
York State bankers’ convention at Buffalo 
visited, at which Mr. Knox delivered an ad- 
dress reflecting great credit upon our Sec- 
tion. All of the savings banks in Buffalo 
were called upon by me while there. 

Our membership is now 2,060, and shows 
a gain of 172 during the year. 

Our financial statement shows that total 
appropriations made by the general associa- 
tion for our work amounted to $9,500 and 
that our expenses were $9,343.23, leaving a 
credit with the association of $156.27. How- 
ever, of these expenditures, $1,134.50 were 
last year’s, charged against this year’s ap- 
propriations. 

We have at present on deposit with banks 
$2,024.29. I might say that this is the only 
Section which is permitted to handle its own 
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money. This money has arisen, as I said 
here, which represents the proceeds for sale 
of books of printed forms to date. 

We are constantly endeavoring to promote 
co-operation between individual banks in 
communities, as well as our Section, and the 
measure of success with which we are suc- 
ceeding is evidenced by the ever increasing 
amount of mail received, through which we 
are taken into the confidence of banks upon 
almost every conceivable question not re- 
lating to policy, and are therefore able to 
be of real service in many instances. 

This is our aim—to be your servant and 
play some small part in securing the co- 
operation of you who are the strength of 
your respective communities, in fortifying 
our great country with principles of saving 
and thrift. 


Officers of the section 
as follows: 

President, R. C. Stephenson, vice-presi- 
dent St. Joseph County Savings Bank, 
South Bend, Indiana; vice-president, J. F. 
Sartori, president Security Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. Three members of 
executive committee, to serve three years; 
W. G. Toepel, cashier Peninsular State 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan; Clinton T. Rose, 
president Onondaga County Savings Bank, 
Syracuse, New York; H. S. Cable, presi- 
dent Rock Island Savings Bank, Rock 
Island, Tllinois. 


were elected 


SYNDOWSKY’S SAVINGS 


EWSPAPER sometimes 
instructive material for 
Here is one of this 


New 


stories 

contain 
savings bank men. 
kind from a recent issue of the 


York “Evening World”: 


Max Syndowsky got on a Culver train at 
Washington avenue station, late yesterday 


afternoon. While he was trying to push his 
way through the jam at the door of the car 
a pickpocket dipped his hand into Syndow- 
sky’s pocket and took a wallet containing 
$6,373. The thief got away and with him 
went the savings of thirty years of Syndow- 
sky’s toil. Syndowsky, at his home, 32 
Moore street, Williamsburg, is nearly insane 
with grief and his wife and children are 
watching him closely, lest he make away 
with himself. 

\ few vears ago, Syndowsky sold a little 
country store, came to Williamsburg and 
put all of his savings into the purchase of 
the five-story tenement on Moore street. On 
\ugust 15 he sold the tenement to Jacob 
Schiff, a cousin of the Wall street banker. 
Schiff took up a mortgage and gave Syn- 
dowsky $6,500 cash. 


Syndowsky had once lost some money 
through the failure of a savings bank and 
was consequently possessed of a rooted ab- 
horrence of all banks. So,-despite the urg- 
ings of his wife and children, he refused to 
put his wealth in a bank. Instead, he kept 
it in a little safe in his apartment at night 
and in the day time he carried it about in 
his wallet. Everybody was trying to rob 
him, Svndowsky insisted, but nobody could 
get his money if he had it snugly in his 
pocket. 

On the car Syndowsky set up a great cry 
that he had been robbed, but nobody, so he 
declared to-day, would do aught but laugh, 
and nobody made a move to stop the thief. 
When he went to the Parkville station, so he 
says, he had to wait two hours until a de- 
tective came to go out with him to search 
the platform of the elevated station. 

All of which doubtless sounds very 
amusing to the knowing ones who pit) 
Syndowsky’s ignorance of the many 
safe savings banks in New York cil) 
where this event happened. 

But what do_ these 


same savings 
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banks do to let Syndowsky know even 
of their existence, much less of the 
strict legal safeguards thrown around 
them ? 

Why, this is what they do: At two 
semi-annual periods they publish a few 
announcements in the papers some- 
thing like this: 

“The Mossback Savings Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Deposits made on or before January 10 
will draw interest from the first of the 
month.” 


That is all. And then for six 
months the Mossback Savings Bank 
quiescently slumbers, when at the end 
of this period it solemnly repeats this 
illuminating and thrilling announce- 


ment, never varying a word or a syl- 
lable, never dotting an “i” 
ee 

And Syndowsky goes on losing his 
money, because no one tells him in clear, 
plain language—warm with the human 
impulse—that there are in New York 
many, many really safe savings banks 
that would take care of his money and 
return it to him whenever he wanted 
it, with interest. 

And Syndowsky and hundreds of 


or crossing 


others like him who distrust banks will 


go on losing their money because they 


do not trust banks. And neither the 
banks nor anyone else will take pains 
to explain to him about the safe places 


for his money. 


METHODS OF HANDLING DEPOSITS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS IN BANKS OF VARYING SIZE 


By V. A. Lersner, Chairman Committee on Methods and Systems, Savings 
Bank Section, American Bankers’ Association; Assistant Cashier 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn N. Y. 


- presenting a brief description of the 
method of handling daily transactions 

in various savings banks, we have 
chosen the following, not as being appli- 
cable or preferable to systems now employed 
in banks of similar size, for we feel that 
each bank knows better than others what is 
best adapted to its special needs, but with 
the idea of showing how savings bank de- 
positors are handled in banks of varying 
size, from the largest in a great city to the 
small bank in a country town, trusting that 
our members will find something of interest 
and possible value therein. 


Puitapenpura Savinc Funp Society, Puuit- 
ADELPHIA, Pa. 


277,500 
2,026 


Number open accounts......... 
Average daily transactions 


_ Deposits.—Initial deposit slip (of a dif- 
ferent color from ordinary deposit slips), 
signature card, passbook, index card and 
ledger card all have number printed there- 
on. New account slip has perforated stub 
humbered in duplicate, which is handed by 
teller to depositor, who hands it to a regis- 
ter clerk, who takes signature upon a cor- 
respondingly numbered card. Name is then 


typewritten in book and on deposit slip by 
carbon paper, and amount entered in book. 
Amount is then listed upon adding machine, 
which serves as new account teller’s cash 
book and is verified on another machine 
from original slips. Index cards are type- 
written from signature cards, as are also 
headings of ledger cards, the latter proven 
by bookkeeper, who posts from deposit 
slips. 

Subsequent deposits are made with regu- 
lar receiving teller, who enters amount upon 
slip and passes same with passbook to as- 
sistant to be entered therein. Book and slip 
then pass to clerk, who makes a duplicate 
slip of still another color, with day of week 
printed at top, entering thereon number and 
initials of depositer, omitting amount, but 
listing same upon machine, using said list 
for a cash book. Book and original slip 
then pass to a clerk, who enters number 
and name upon latter, verifies entry in for- 
mer by depositor, and returns book. 

Fifty listings of machine constitute a col- 
umn of cash book, and that number of slips 
which are machine numbered and dated by 
teller are collected and verified upon a sec- 
ond machine; they are then distributed to 
bookkeepers, who post therefrom and list 
amount for each ledger. Postings and veri- 
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fications are assigned daily by head book- 
keeper, no bookkeeper having same ledgers 
two days in succession. Verifications are 
made by taking postings from ledger upon 
duplicate slips, listing same and handing to 
head bookkeeper, who has previously listed 
original slips. otal deposits are then 
checked off from receiving teller’s cash book 
and settlement. 

Withdrawals—Two weeks’ notice is re- 
quired for all withdrawals. Notice is taken 
on receipt with carbon for duplicate. Re- 
ceipts with perforated duplicate are printed 
consecutively in amounts from one dollar to 
six hundred dollars, and thereafter in hun- 
dreds to one thousand dollars. When all 
the money is wanted, the book is kept for 
settlement, and a card bearing the number 
and date when due, is given the depositor. 
After a receipt is signed, the amount is en- 
tered in the passbook, the duplicate placed 
in a locked receptacle, and the depositor 
takes the book and the receipt to the paying 
teller. The latter compares the entry with 
the receipt, pays the money and gives the 
receipt to a listing clerk in a separate cage. 
They are verified on another machine out- 
side the department, and handed to the ac- 
countant, who holds the key for the dupli- 
cates; both are arranged numerically for 
the bookkeepers and pursue the same course 
as deposits. 


Bowery Savincs Banx, New York, N. Y. 


rrr 
Number open accounts......... 145,000 
Average daily transactions 1,038 

Deposits. Deposits are taken by receiv- 
ing teller, the depositor being required to 
present passbook with same. The teller en- 
ters the amount in passbook and also makes 
out deposit slip, giving book number, name 
and amount deposited. He then hands the 
passbook with deposit slip to deposit cash 
book clerk, who enters number, mame and 
amount therein. This desk adjoins the 
teller’s cage, and the depositor in the mean- 
time having passed along to the deposit 
cash book clerk’s window, responds to the 
call of his name, and is asked by the clerk 
the amount of deposit made, which the clerk 
verifies both as to passbook entry and cash 
book entry before handing passbook back 
to depositor. The deposit slip then passes 
to the classification clerk, who has an in- 
dexed portfolio containing one sheet for 
each ledger in use. He enters on the sheet 
for the ledger indicated by the number on 
the ticket, the number, name and amount 
(the amount being entered on a detachable 
portion). The deposit tickets are later posted 
by bookkeeper, who at time of making entry 
places at the folio a black card marker. At 
the close of the day’s business the total of 
the day’s sheets must prove by cash book 
and teller. The perforated portions are 
then detached and turned over to the head 
bookkeeper, and the larger portions, con- 
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taining the account numbers and nanivs of 
depositors, go to a bookkeeper who he. not 
made ledger posting, and who, guided by 
the black card markers in ledger, verifies 
the account number and depositor’s 

and enters the amount he finds post 
ledger to said account. Having found ; 
entered amounts for each of the 
called for on his sheet, and having exam- 
ined his ledger to see that in doing so he 
has cleared his ledger of all black card 
markers, he foots the sheet and enters the 
total on summary sheet at head bookkeep- 
er’s desk. ‘The total of the summary sheet 
must prove to the total of the day’s depos- 
its: The detached portions bearing the 
original entries of amounts are used by head 
bookkeeper to locate any difference in case 
of failure to prove. 

New accounts are handled in exactly the 
same manner in a separate department re- 
quiring a teller and cash book clerk. Sig- 
natures are taken in signature book and 
upon signature card, and description upon 
card only. 

Withdrawals.—The draft and passbook 
are taken from depositor by draft clerk, 
who puts the test questions to the deposi- 
tor and verifies the signature on draft. The 
passbook and draft then go to the book- 
keeper, who enters any interest credited 
since passbook was last in bank, proves the 
passbook with the ledger account, and en- 
ters the draft both in passbook and ledger, 
placing a red card marker in folio of ledger 
when entry has been made. The passbook 
and draft then go to draft cash book clerk, 
then to draft classification clerk, and then 
to paying teller, who makes the payment, 
returning passbook to depositor and retain- 
ing the draft for his voucher. The opera- 
tion of checking withdrawals is exactly the 
same as described for the deposits. 
Savincs Bank, Brooxkiyy 


N, ¥. 


WILLIAMSBURGH 


I 
Number open accounts 102,000 
Average daily transactions 730 


Desk operated by teller 
Teller receives amount, not- 
ing same on deposit slip and signature card, 
also takes signature and description of de- 


New Accounts. 
and assistant. 


positor in signature book. Assistant simul- 
taneously writes description on card, then 
enters name and amount in passbook from 
card, records same items upon journal sheet, 
asks depositor amount of transaction and 
delivers book. Cash balanced at end of day 
with total of journal sheet after deposit 
slips have been called back. 
Deposits.—First to receiving teller, who 
receives money and passbook, notes amount 
on slip. together with surname on book, then 
passes both slip and book to assistant, w ho 
spindles slip, enters amount in book and on 
a listing slip and passes book to journal 
clerk, who enters number of account, sur- 
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name and amount on a sheet corresponding 
to ledger number of passbook, asks deposi- 
tor amount deposited and delivers book. 
Cash balanced at end of day with totals of 
issistant teller’s listing slip and aggregate 
of totals of journal sheets, which must 
igree. 

Withdrawals——Passbook is presented to 
dratt clerk, who makes out draft for de- 
sired amount, secures signature, enters 
mount in book, verifies balance, initialing 
umount as O. K., and passes draft and book 
to test clerk, who verifies signature, initial- 
ing same and passes both to journal clerk, 
who operates as in receiving teller’s depart- 
ment, making entries from the book, and 
then passing the draft and book to paying 
teller, who counts the money out as per 
draft, calls the name upon book, and if the 
person responding states the amount signed 
for, delivers book and money to them. 

At end of day machine list of withdraw- 
als is made, total of which must agree with 
total of journal sheets in order that cash 
may be balanced. All postings are made 
next day and proved by placing upon the 
journal sheets the present and _ previous 
balances of each transaction, difference in 
the totals of which must equal amount of 
transactions on each sheet or ledger. Check- 
ers are required to place a check upon each 
item checked in order that if duplicate post- 
ings occur and are not discovered until trial 
balance, a reference to ledger will quickly 
reveal the item unchecked. 


Worcester County Iwnstirurion For Sav- 
inGs, Worcester, Mass. 


Deposits $23,000,000 
Number open accounts 49,000 
Average daily transactions 300 


Deposits—Method of handling new and 
old accounts is the same, slips of a differ- 
ent color being used for deposits on either. 
Cards for signatures and card ledgers are 
used. Teller receives money and _ enters 
amount upon slip and stub of same, which 
is perforated. He retains stub for his 
proof and passes book and ticket to counter 
clerk, who in case of new account, obtains 
description and signature, makes out new 
book ind delivers same to depositor, retain- 
ing slip, or if an old account, simply makes 
entry and returns book. In either case 
name and amount are verified before deliv- 
ery of book. Slips are delivered to book- 
keepers, who make out cards for new ac- 
coun's, and withdraw cards upon which 
postings occur from ledger boxes, and keep 
said cards out until close of day for mak- 

oof, 

‘ithdrawals —Different colored forms are 
for partial payments and amounts 
« accounts, each form having a per- 
d stub. Book is presented to counter 
who makes out draft, secures signa- 
verifies same, also amount on book 
dger, removing ledger card from box. 


He then makes entry in passbook and passes 
same with draft to teller, who verifies 
amount and name of depositor and delivers 
money and book, holding perforated stub 
for his proof, and delivering receipt to 
beokkeepers for posting. 

This provides three checks on daily trans- 
actions—tellers prove with total of their 
stubs, and a proof is made from ledger 
cards which have been withdrawn during 
day wherever transactions occur. ‘The fol- 
lowing day all transactions are checked 
back and cards sorted back in ledger boxes. 
Wherever cards are temporarily withdrawn 
a dummy card of conspicuous color is put 
in its place. 


Farmers AND Mecuanics Savincs Bank, 
MinneEapouis, Minn. 

Deposits $14,000,000 

Number open accounts......... 61,500 

Average daily transactions 725 

Deposits.—For making a deposit (assum- 
ing that the depositor has already opened 
an account), he presents his passbook and 
deposit at the first deposit window. The 
first teller receives them, counts the de- 
posit, verifies the amount with the depos- 
itor, makes out a deposit slip, hands the 
passbook, the deposit and deposit slip to a 
second receiving teller, by whom the money is 
again counted, and the amount entered in a 
blotter and in the depositor’s passbook. The 
passbook is then handed to the depositor. 
Later the deposit slips are checked with the 
blotter and the deposits are then entered 
upon the card ledgers from the deposit 
slips. The total of the day’s deposits are 
again checked with the totals shown on the 
blotter. 

Withdrawals——For making a withdrawal, 
the depositor presents his book at the book- 
keeper’s withdrawal window. The passbook 
is compared with the depositor’s account in 
the card ledger. If the two agree, the book- 
keeper makes out a withdrawal receipt and 
enters the amount of the withdrawal in the 
blotter, with the number of the account, and 
passes the passbook with the withdrawal 
receipt (unsigned) to another clerk, who 
enters the amount of the withdrawal in 
the depositor’s passbook, hands the with- 
drawal receipt to the depositor, who signs 
it, and hands the passbook with the signa- 
ture card, which is pulled, to the paying 
teller. The depositor passes with his re- 
ceipt, which he has signed, to the paying 
teller, who compares his signature. If the 
comparison is favorable, the receipt is taken 
up and the passbook and money are handed 
to the depositor. Later the withdrawal re- 
ceipts are posted in the card ledgers and 
subsequently the amounts posted are com- 
pared with the blotters. 


Excetsion Savincs Banx, New York, N. Y. 
EPOEEE on ociscccctecdedsecaenes $11,000,000 


Number open accounts 
Average daily transactions 
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New <Accounts.—Cards used for signa- 
tures and ledgers. Depositor goes first to 
signature clerk, who ascertains if account is 
desirable, takes signature and description 
upon signature card, also signature upon 
both sides of ledger card, and makes out 
passbook. ‘The depositor then makes out 
deposit slip and presents same, together 
with money, to receiving teller to whom 
book has been passed. Teller enters amount 
(initialing same) in passbook, gives depos- 
itor a card bearing a number, duplicate of 
which, together with book, is placed upon a 
shelf, from which they are taken to book- 
keeper's desk. Bookkeeper enters number 
of account and amount deposited upon a 
daily ticker, initialing same, goes direct to 
ledger, and upon ledger card, which has al- 
ready heen placed there by signature clerk, 
enters and dates deposit, which he likewise 
initials. Bookkeeper then steps to his win- 
dow and calls number upon card received 
by him with book; depositor holding corre- 
sponding number responds and book is de- 
livered to him upon stating name and amount 
entered therein. Deposit slips are delivered 
to bookkeepers, listed in deposit journal ac- 
cording to ledgers, and aggregate total of 
day’s work transferred to cash book and 
journal and posted to general ledger. Sub- 
sequent deposits are handled in same man- 
ner, eliminating signature clerk. 

Withdrawals.—Depositor presents pass- 
hook and draft which has been obtained 
from counter, filled out and signed by him, 
to clerk next to teller. This clerk balances 
hook with ledger, enters amount in pass- 
hook, initials amount on draft and delivers 
hook and draft, together with a printed 
number, to paying teller, delivering to de- 
positor duplicate number. Paying teller 
verifies signature, calls number of depositor, 
who surrenders duplicate, and upon giving 
name and amount receives money and book. 
Drafts are placed upon spindle and then 
delivered to hookkeepers, after which they 
are handled in same manner as deposit slips. 


Horxins Prace Savines Bank, Bavtrmore, 
Mp. 


SINE oc sane ci st hidinuaenaouaed $9,000,000 
Number open accounts 22,000 


Average daily transactions 330 


Deposits.—The depositor presents book to 
receiving teller with deposit, who verifies 
same and enters on passbook, passes it on 
to the entry clerk,- who records on daily 
deposit sheet the number, the name of the 
account and the amount deposited. The 
postings are made from this sheet by the 
hookkeepers to the individual ledgers and 
the total amount of deposits is credited to 
controlling account in the general books. 
Fach bookkeeper checks off the postings of 
the other, dailv, and in addition is changed 
to different ledgers every month. 

In order to locate trial balance errors 
in individual ledgers, the accounts are di- 
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vided into fifteen sections. A suminary 
book, specially ruled for a month's transac- 
tion, is operated, in which is entered the 
totals of daily deposits and withdrawals of 
each section. This is footed up at the end 
of the month, and to the total amount of 
deposits of each section for the month js 
added the balance brought forward from 
previous month; from this total is deducted 
withdrawals for the month, the balance 
showing totals of the respective sections. 
As the balances are run off of individual 
ledgers, each section is listed separately 
and must agree with corresponding section 
in summary book. This enables one to 
locate an error in a comparatively small 
number of accounts. 

Home Savincs Bank (Stock), Wasutinc- 

rox, D. C 


$100,000 
4,000,000 


Capital 
Deposits 


Deposits. The savings deposit slips are 
taken from the spindles, listed on the add- 
ing machine and turned over to the savings 
bookkeeper, who, after posting them by 
merely bringing down the new balance in- 
stead of noting the amount of deposit, 
makes a notation in his scratcher of the 
amount of the deposit, and the totals of all 
such deposits are proved’ from said 
scratcher with the totals of all of the teller’s 
slips. These deposits are then written on 
deposit tickler sheets, the number of the 
account, the party’s name, and the amount 
is extended on a coupon attached to said 
tickler, and the totals of these amounts 
proved with the totals of the tellers and 
savings boakkeeper. The general ledger 
hookkeeper takes the amount from the sav- 
ings bookkeeper's scratcher to post in the 
general ledger. A proof is made the next 
morning of all of the entries on savings ac- 
counts by detaching the coupons from the 
deposit ‘tickler sheets, the employee who 
makes the proof only having the name and 
number from which to check the amounts 
deposited, noting at the same time the 
amount of the deposit on the ledger card, 
and at the same time on the column of the 
deposit tickler sheets. These totals are then 
added and compared with the totals on the 
ceupons above mentioned and any differ- 
ences are then adjusted by a third man. 
Fircnscre Savincs Bank, Frrcnpere, Mass. 

$6,000,000 
~~ 13,000 
St 


Deposits 
Number open accounts 
Average daily transactions 


Book and money are presented 
to teller, who makes entry on slip and re- 
turns book. At close of day slips are fo ited 
by machine, which total is used to balance 


De posits. 


cash. Another clerk posts slips, lists same 
in a deposit book and foots them. Slips are 
then sorted into numerical order for 4 Six 
months’ period, when trial balance is taken. 
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Wifhdrawals—Drafts are handled in 
same manner; however no clerk handling de- 
posits is permitted to handle withdrawals. 
Ledgers are divided into sub-divisions for 
purposes of trial balance, and all slips 
sorted according to such sub-divisions. 


OrravavuecnEE Savincs Bank, Woopsrock, 


Deposits $2,000,000 
Number open accounts 5,060 


Average daily transactions 
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Deposits——Cards used for signatures and 
ledgers. Money and book are passed di- 
rectly to teller, who makes out slip, enters 
amount in book and returns same to de- 
positor. 

Withdrawals——tTeller makes out draft, en- 
ters same in book, compares signature and 
pays the money. 

At night deposit slips and drafts are en- 
tered in journal and cash balanced from 
this record. Postings are made next day 
from slips. Each month postings are veri- 
fied from journal entries by an auditor. 
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DDRESSING the Manufacturers 
Committee of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Chanber of Commerce, Frank C. Mor- 
timer, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Berkeley Cal., thus outlined 
some of the conditions that should 
form the basis of applications for 
bank loans. 

Commercial bank deposits are sub- 
ject to immediate withdrawal. There- 
fore loans must necessarily be limited 
to thirty, sixty and ninety days. There 
are well-defined lines of safety, be- 
yond which bankers cannot allow 
their depositors’ money to go. 

Credit and capital are frequently 
confused. A bank’s functions do not 
permit it to furnish permanent capi- 
tal for business, nor to loan large 
amounts of money to borrowers who 
have themselves but small capital. 

The elements of credit are: Charac- 
ter, meanine the man; his reliability; 
the moral risk; Capacity, meaning the 
method; the business risk. Capital, 
meaning the resources; the means; the 
property risk. 

Where these elements exist in whole 
or in part in sufficient quantity there 
exists a basis for credit at a bank. 

Under normal financial conditions, a 
full line of credit may be granted to 
a’ manufacturer: 


When a full, complete and_ honest 
“ao ent of his affairs is made to his 
yanker, and when he co-operates in its veri- 
fication . 

? 


Who maintains his account at one 


bank, and does not divide it among several. 

3. When the business occupies a legiti- 
mate field. 

4. Where a permanent demand exists 
for the article manufactured. 

5. When healthful competition — exists 
which yields legitimate profits. 

6. When patents and patterns have a 
real value. 

7. When the business is well located 
where production is economical. 

8. When the applicant for credit is an 
experienced man and has been engaged in 
business over an appreciable length of time. 

9. When the accounting system clearly 
discloses the exact condition of affairs at 
all times. 

10. When the one seeking credit is well 
spoken of by others in the same or kindred 
lines. 

11. When the relation between manage- 
ment and employees is satisfactory. 

12. When inquiries regarding the uses of 
the borrowed money are frankly answered. 

13. When an adequate balance of from 
ten to twenty per cent. of credit line is 
maintained at bank. 

14. When no attempt is made to over- 
draw the account. 

15. When stock and goods are made up 
of live and moving inventories. 

16. When the credit asked for is not in 
excess of the bona fide capital paid in by 
the owners of the business. 

17. When depreciation of machinery and 
buildings is rerularly charged off. 

18. When there is a good lot of quick 
assets and when the amount requested is not 
in excess of fifty per cent. of the market 
value of these quick assets. Quick assets 
consist of cash, bills and notes receivable, 
accounts receivable, and merchandise. 

19. When the management of the com- 
pany is competent and aggressive and of 
high moral standing and business integrity. 

20. When past obligations have been 
promptly met and where indebtedness is 
fully paid once each year. 
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THE NARROWING RETURN ON RAILWAY 
CAPITAL 


By W. C. Cornwell, of J. S. Bache & Co. 


HERE is now proceeding a hearing 

of great importance to the rail- 
roads, and consequently, to the whole 
country, in the sessions of the Straus 
Arbitration Board, convened to settle 
the questions between the railroads and 
the engineers on the demand of the lat- 
ter made last spring for higher wages. 
An impressive part of the testimony 
is that of the engineers themselves who 
in unflourished sentences are telling 
graphically of their duties in filling the 
posts of danger on the fast trains. The 
first of the engineers to go before the 
commission was Dean R. Wood of the 
New York Central, who takes the 
Twentieth Century Limited from Syra- 
cuse to Albany. 


With eyes on the ceil- 
ing, this veteran driver of the iron and 
steel horses told in direct, laconic sen- 


tences the story of the fierce race 
through the black spaces which he takes 
every other night: “I’m called at 12.15 
a. m., began the veteran engineer, 
“and I get to the round-house at about 
1:15. I examine the bulletin boards, 
look over the engine, give it a thorough 
examination and sign the time slips. A 
hostler takes the engine out for coal and 
water and I ride with him to the depot. 
There I compare my watch with a 
standard clock, oil up, try the brakes, 
put on the steam heat, compare my 
watch with the conductor’s, get any or- 
ders from him that he has, and we are 
ready to start.” 

“What is vour running time between 
Syracuse and Albany?” he was asked. 

“Two hours and forty-two minutes. 
That’s 148 miles in 162 minutes. We 
are allowed to make up twelve minutes 
for lost time, which we might drop. We 
ean only go through Syracuse at eight 
miles an hour and there are nine other 
slow downs, so that we have to run 
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about seventy to 
miles an hour to get in on 
time. In 148 miles we meet 151 
stop signals, which I must locate in all 
kinds of weather, and if any of them 
are out of order I report the number 
of the signal when we get in. 

“We get to Albany at 6.47 o'clock, 
and there I take the engine to the 
house, give it a general inspection, make 
a verbal report to a clerk, sign for or- 
ders, wire a telegraph report, and re- 
nort to the chief signalman any signal 
failures.” 

“What do you 
road?” Stone asked. 

“A freight train buckled up on an 
adjoining track,’ replied Wood. “If 
an air brake or a wheel bursts as you 
go by it is all up.” 

Wood said that he got $186 a month 
and that he made a trip every other 
day. This would mean $12.45 for 
each trip. 


seventy-five 


fear most on the 


Tue NarrowinGc Down or EArNIinas. 


Imagine the dangers and_responsi- 
bilities which this man meets three mid- 
nights a week in fair or foul weather, 
in snow, in rain, in blizzards, in fogs, 
throughout the year. His vision must 
be geared for starlight, for moonlight 
or for black darkness or driving storm, 
to locate, as he dashes by, those 151 
signals in 148 miles, the loss of any 
one of which might mean death in the 
ditch. Compare this with the comfort- 
able daylight hours of many other 
workers in counting-houses and facto- 
ries on the same or better wages. 

But to the railroads it is not a ques- 
tion of raising the engineers alone. If 
the “rise” is granted, the door is irre- 
sistibly opened to a half dozen other 
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A Strong Endorsement 


In his address before the Annual Convention of the State 
Secretaries Section American Bankers Association, at 
Detroit, in September, on “ The Bank and the Newspaper,” 
Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York, said: 

‘* The eashier needn’t be afraid that he will run out 
of subjects, as the banking business is full of good 
talking points. I recently saw a book on bank adver- 
tising with a title something like this: ‘2000 Points 
for Financial Advertising.’ On the basis | have 
mentioned such a book would furnish material to the 
cashier for a dozen years or more.” 


“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” 


By T. D. MacGREGOR., author of “Pushing Your Business” 





Price $1.50. In combination with ‘‘ Pushing Your Business,’’ $2.25 
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classes of workers, all the way down the 
lire, entailing an increase in total of 
$79.000,000 per annum to all the roads. 

And so the commission must give at- 
tention to the testimony of the presi- 
dents of the great lines, showing a 
steady narrowing down of railroad 
profits to the danger point of loss of 
credit. and the avoidance by investors 
of railway securities which has already 
taken place to such an extent, as we 
noted last week, showing the dwindling 
percentave of new railroad investment 
during the last half year. 

“The terminal facilities in our cities, 
as a rule, are wholly inadequate for any 
exceptional conditions,” testified Mr. B. 
A. Worthington, President of the Chi- 
cago & Alton. 

“We will produce an exhibit giving 
you some idea of the expenditures that 
a number of the larger roads will be 
required to make within the next de- 
cade, and the figures are something as- 
tounding. And yet we will hardly be 
keeping pace with the growing traffic of 
this country. If the railroads today 
were to have a sudden inrush of busi- 
ness the same as we had in 1907 we 
simply would not be able to cope with 
the situation. The railroads need 
money for all sorts of things. If the 
return on capital is constantly nar- 
rowed down we are soon to reach a 
period where capital will not have much 
confidence in railroad investments in 
this country, and the ultimate effect 
will be to retard the growth of the 
country.” 7 

And who is to blame for this con- 
stant narrowing down of returns on 
capital in railroading? It is not the 
engineers’ demands. It is the adminis- 
tration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


RaiLtroap TAXATION. 


In addition to higher costs in wages 


and material, the roads have been as- 
sailed with a fierce campaign of taxa- 
tion. In the ten months of the rail- 
road vear thus far, taxes for all roads 
have increased nearly $10,000,000. 
Since: 1905 taxes have increased from a 
river sum of $63,000,000 to an estimate 


for 1912 of $115,000,000. In other 
words, in seven years, taxes have in- 
creased over 82%. The roads are now 
paying out for taxes over 13% of their 
earnings, with the amount increasing 
each year, and in the case of some roads 
enormously increasing. Can it be won- 
dered that the conservative investor is 
shy of buying railroad liabilities when 
the roads are between the devil of in- 
creasing taxation and costs, and the 
deep sea of reducing rates? 


Ip_te Lanp WaitinG ror RalrLroaps. 


In the Southwest, there are 160,- 
000,000 acres of land more than ten 
miles from a railroad, and more or less 
neglected, and to develop these, needs 
27,000 miles of new road. If expan- 
sion of the railways stops, the progress 
of the country becomes crippled. 

A blighted crop means widespread 
trouble and hard times. 

Hampering the railroads so that 
transportation cannot earn adequate re- 
turns, clogs the whole industrial ma- 
chine and minimizes the benefits of good 
crops. 

That is exactly what is happening 
in the United States to-day. 

The railroads need additional capi- 
tal to provide facilities for handling 
the constantly increasing transportation 
of the country. 

Thev have a limited market for new 
securities because they cannot keep up 
sufficient earnings to warrant the confi- 
dence of investors. Consequently, 
American railway securities are neglect- 
ed in the markets of the world. 


Pouiticat Hostitiry. 


The legislative tendency in Congress 
and in many states is hostile to the 
railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission embodies this hostility in 
persistent refusals to allow any freight 
advances, confining its operations to sus- 
pending every proposed advance and 
reducing rates constantly in many di- 
rections, though the cost of operation 
has been steadily and enormously in- 
creasing. The commission has appar- 
ently adopted a narrow policy, adverse 
to the best interests of the country. 
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This suicidal attitude is sure to bring 
upon the public unfavorable ultimate re- 
sults. 


Car anp Track SHortTaAGeE THREAT- 
ENING. 


One of these we are facing already. 
And that is the prospect of great loss 
in handling the crop, due to car short- 
age, because the railroads have been 
unable to provide themselves with suf- 
ficient equipment. 

Not only will car shortage work more 
or less serious harm, but in the matter 
of side-tracking, or what is called di- 
visional facilities, the railroads have in 
the last five years fallen far behind, 
while farms have been increasing their 
production and opening up new fields 
and territories. 

In fact, the railroads are approach- 
ing the physical handling of the largest 
crop on record, with cars and tracks 
five years behind the times. 

This year shippers are uniting with 
the railroads in an endeavor to lighten 
the burdens of transportation by full- 
car loads, quickloading and prompt re- 
turn of cars, but at the best it is old 


machinery groaning under the weight 


of an enormous burden and serious loss 
and great inconvenience must follow. 
As the loss grows the public will 
realize that in hampering the railroads 
they have injured themselves and hurt 
the whole country. This injury will 
extend to farmers, merchants, business 
men, and, in fact, every class in the 
community. 
o44 


Justice WANTING. 


The politicians seem to be absolutely 
blind to the needs of the railroads. 
None of the three platforms has a word 
to say on this important subject. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt’s speech at Wilkes-Barre 
is the only authoritative expression thus 
far and he condensed the whole sub- 
ject when he said: 


“A railroad has got to earn money 
and it is just as much our business and 
it is just as much our self-interest to do 
justice to the railroad as to get justice 
from it.” 


The cost of operating railroads by 
reason of higher wages, shorter hours, 
increased safety restrictions and very 
much advanced prices of materials, has 
been mounting up by leaps and bounds, 
while rates have not been allowed to be 
advanced. 

The question af whether a rate ad- 
vance is justified or not has not been 
given due consideration, but without 
gettting at broad general facts and 
largely because of the bitter public 
feeling towards railroads, the roads are 
given no consideration. 

A few years ago, if a railroad con- 
templated new extensions, counties and 
states offered liberal bounties and ma- 
terial help everywhere. To-day the 
railroad commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are restricting 
the roads with unreasonable demands, 
reduced transportation charges and in- 
creased taxation. 

It is not as though railroad rates in 
this country were exorbitant. They 
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are, in fact, cheaper than in any coun- 
try in the world, with vastly superior 
facilities. The Train De Luxe, run- 
ning between Paris and Nice—a dis- 
tance of around 500 miles—takes some- 
thing like twelve hours to complete the 
journey. The distance is about half 
that between New York and Chicago 
and costs $55. In this country much 
more excellent accommodations on the 
finest train in the world—the eighteen- 
hour train between New York and Chi- 


ago, a distance of 1,000 miles—costs 
83: 


P 
$35. 
Rapicat States Hurtine THEMSELVEs. 

The State Railroad Commission of 
Texas stands out, perhaps, as the bitter- 
est enemy of railroads of them all, and 
the result is that in that great empire, 
a continent in itself and larger than 
either France or Germany, needing 
thousands and thousands of miles of 
new track, there has, according to the 
Railway Record, in the first six months 
of the current year been completed only 
thirteen miles of new railway. 

It is certainly a short-sighted policy 
for the railroad commissioners and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to put 
every kind of a restriction upon the 
roads, saving some of the people in a 
state a few million dollars in the course 
of a year or two, but inflicting upon the 
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great public of the same state a loss of 
perhaps one or two hundred millions in 
the same time, on account of restrict- 
ed development. 


Reat Prosperiry DerpeNpDENT ON 
ADVANCES. 

If the railroads were now allowed to 
advance rates reasonably, with nearly 
every other condition favorable, the 
business of the country would spring 
into unexampled prosperity. 

It was the Government’s injunction in 
May, 1910, against general increase of 
freight rates by all the railroads, which 
shut off the prosperity of 1909 and 
started the industrial recession, which 
lasted nearly two years. It would be 
an act of statesmanship for the Execu- 
tive to reverse the situation and order 
the rate increase. This is President 
Taft’s opportunity to inaugurate unmis- 
takable prosperity. 


BONDS FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 


By J. A. Clark, of J. A. Clark & Co. 


\ interesting development, of very 
recent growth in this country, is 
he increasing attention which security 
irs are paying to the small investor. 
ther lines of industry, competition 
he exhaustion of natural resources 
necessitating intensive cultivation. 
'so the investment bankers are find- 
t advisable to cultivate the individ- 
who invest in units of less than 
0. 
s work is really of considerable 
nal importance. The hundreds of 
ns of dollars annually “sunk” in 


fraudulent promotions is largely com- 
posed of contributions from small in- 
vestors. If our large expenditures for 
automobiles and other luxuries is one of 
the causes of the high cost of living, 
how important also is the tremendous 
economic waste represented by the ag- 
gregate of these get-rich-quick “securi- 
ties” sold to the gullible public. 

It is. generally recognized that the 
surest way to reach this evil is to edu- 
cate the small investor in the funda- 
mentals of sound investment, and give 
him the opportunity to invest his sav- 
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ings or inheritance safely and _profit- 
ably. For years the small investors of 
France have been investing in their 
Government Bonds and other high- 
grade securities which are available in 
denominations of from 250 frances up. 
By their thrift and conservatism there 
has been created a national bulwark 
more powerful than fleets and armies. 


AVAILABLE IN SMALL DENOMINATIONS. 


The last issue of U. S. Government 
Bonds, the $50,000,000 Panama Canal 
3s, due 1961, were offered for sub- 
scription in multiples of $100. It was 
hoped in this way to interest many in- 
vestors who had never purchased bonds 
before, and results were very satisfac- 
tory. 

Municipal bonds have seldom been is- 
sued in $100 denominations in this 
country. A notable exception is the 
Corporate Stock of the City of New 
York, all issues of which are available 
(in registered form only), in denomina- 
tions of $10 and multiples therof. 

The principal railroad bonds in $100 
pieces are those issues which were large- 
ly placed in Europe—the $100 bonds 
sold here corresponding to the 500- 
frane pieces, etc., sold abroad. The 
National Railways of Mexico bonds, 
and the Chinese Railway bonds, are ex- 
amples of such issues. The chief mar- 
ket for Central Vermont 4s is also in 
Europe. South Pacific, San Francisco 
Terminal 4s are listed in London, Ber- 
lin, Frankfort, Hamburg, Basle, Zurich, 
Geneva and Amsterdam. So also, Col- 
orado and Southern 414s are listed on 
the exchanges of five European cities. 
All of these bonds are issued in $100 
pieces. 
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There are other well-known railroad 
issues placed entirely in America, of 
which some $100 bonds have been sold. 
Many of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford bonds are thus divided, prob- 
ably to meet a natural demand from 
the small investors of New England, 
many of whom are stockholders of the 
road. 

P. Lorillard and Liggett and Myers 
debentures (registered) were issued in 
$50 and $100 pieces to facilitate the 
division of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany’s funded debt when that Com- 
pany was dissolved. 

It is among the recent issues of pub- 
lic utility corporation bonds, however, 
that is found the best example of the 
demand for $100 investments and the 
way it is being met. Certain houses 
handling such issues have substantial 
clienteles of investors that buy $100 
bonds at regular intervals and, after 
they have accumulated five or ten, ex- 
change them for a bond of larger de- 
nomination. Such business may seem 
petty, but an issue so placed, usually 
“stays put.” It must also be remem- 
bered that the $100 investor of to-day 
is the $1,000 investor of tomorrow. 

Experience which the writer is in 
touch with indicates that a division of, 
say, a one-million dollar issue into $75.- 
000 of $100 bonds, $425,000 of #500 
bonds and $500,000 of $1,000 bonds, 
is the most satisfactory. 

Small denomination bonds should not 
be payable quarterly. There is a cer- 
tain good-sized issue which was 
brought out in $500 pieces only, with 
interest payable quarterly—eight cou- 
pons per year for each $1,000. Many 
of these bonds are held in large blocks 
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in trust funds and the trustees spend 
most of their time clipping coupons. 

Many desirable bonds are not avail- 
able in amounts of less than $1,000. A 
plan has been used, with some success, 
of depositing a block of $1,000 bonds 
with a trust company and having it is- 
sue its own $100 collateral trust coupon 
certificates against the bonds so de- 
posited, but there is now such a good 
selection of $100 bonds available, that 
such an arrangement is hardly neces- 
sary. 


Oruer Bonps Issuep IN SMALL DE- 
NOMINATIONS. 


Besides the $100 bonds mentioned 
above, are the following, representing 
various classes: 


Republic of Cuba 5s. 

C., B. & Q., Denver Extension, 4s. 

Keokuk & Des Moines Ist. 5s. 

M., K. & T. Ist. and refunding 4s. 

Western Pacific Ist. 5s. 

Central Leather Co. Ist. 5s. 

General Electric Co. deb. 314s. 

International Steam Pump Ist. 5s. 

New York Air Brake Ist. 6s. 

Denver Gas & Electric Co. Ist. 5s. 

Laclede Gas. Co. Ist. 5s. 

\berdeen Light & Power Co. Ist. 6s. 

‘ackson Light & Traction Co. Ist. 5s. 

ngs County Electric Light & 

Power 6s. 
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There are only limited amounts of 
$100 bonds of any of these issues, and 
while many others might be added to 
the list, some are very difficult to ob- 
tain. For the most part, $100 bonds of 
the active issues are quoted a_ point 
lower on the “bid” side and a_ point 
higher on the “offered” side than $1,- 
000 bonds. 

It has been said that small investors 
will never buy bonds to any great ex- 
tent, as they have not the facilities for 
keeping them safely. For these indi- 
viduals, bonds registered as to princi- 
pal and interest may meet require- 
ments, as even in the event of theft, 
payment can only be made to the 
rightful owner. Others will be led to 
lease safe-deposit boxes to their great 
benefit and ease of mind, for they will 
then have a suitable depository for 
deeds, insurance policies, personal pap- 
ers, wills, ete., as well as for their in- 
vestment securities. All of this is in 
line with the education of the small in- 
vestor in the principals of sound fin- 
ance. 

Widows and orphans will probably 
continue for some time to buy worth- 
less securities, on promises of fabulous 
profits, and the birth rate of a certain 
class of investors, estimated at “‘one a 
minute,” may not decrease perceptibly 
in the near future. However, the ef- 
forts of the Federal authorities in dis- 
couraging misrepresentation and fraud 
and of the reputable bankers in edu- 
cating investors, are bound to bring 
results which will eventually add much 
to the country’s prosperity. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., 
vestment Securities, 60 Broadway, 
(Guaranteeing company 
Bid. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. L & P.).130 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).175 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 92 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 214 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen. 220 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .296 
Broadway & iTth Av. 6 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 180 
— City R. R. 


3 & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) 
Christopher & lvth St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. BR) 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.).. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 
Columbus & Xenia 2 
Commercial Union (Com’l 
Concord & Montreal (B. & a 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.).. 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.).. 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. LPs 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.). 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S&S W. (A. S. & 

M. 8.) 
East Pa. 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. 
Elmira & Williamsport 

Cen.) 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. 
Ft. 

M. 
Franklin Tel. Co. 
Forty- second | St. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (Il. 

4. © Bed 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.). 

Jrand River Valley (Mich. Cent.) . 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (III. 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (lL. 

& §&.) 
Kan. C., 

L. & S. F. 
mm. ©. 0. Te 


(Phila. & Reading).. 
S. R. C.).300 
pfd. 


(West. Union). 
& G. . 


& Cc. pfd. (Chic. & ‘Al. 3105 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl. 5128 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 
Ry.) 
Mobile 
Morris & 
Nashville & 
N. Y., Brooklyn 
@ & RB. BR) 
N. Y. & Harlem 
N. Y. & Harlem 
N. Y. L. & Western 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. 
North Carolina R. R. 
North Pennsylvania 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.). 1115 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y., N.H.&H.). .210 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....188 
Oswego & Syracuse (DL. & W.)..208 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 70 


& Ohio (So. 

Essex (Del. Lack. - W.).17 
Decatur (L. & N. 

& Man. Beach , 


Ry. Co.}140 
63 
(Phila. & R.). 193 
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Dealers in In- 
New York. 
in parentheses.) 

Asked, 


290 
140 


"96 


Bid. Asked. 


Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.1.&P.)..175 185 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 61 65 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).169 172 
Pitta, Ft. Wayne wi be-sceape — 

(Pa. R-) 
Pitts., 

(P. 


H.) 

Rensselaer & Saratoga. @. a HD: 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.) 

Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & Ht). °162 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)...110 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).110 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S R.)..200 
Upper Coos (Maine Central).......122 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.). .. 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.). .. 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 
Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.)....165 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
& Co., Brok 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., 
Securities 


Dealers in Miscellaneous 
St., New York. 


Adams Express 
American Brass 
American Chicle Com, 
American Chicle Pfd. 
American Express 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Autosales Gum & Chocolat: 
Babcock & Wilcox 
sorden’s Condensed 
Borden's Conds 
Bush Terminal 
Childs Restaurant Co. 
Childs Restaurant Co 
Computing-Tabulating- 
Del.. Lack. & Western 
FE. I. du Pont Powder 
E. I. du Pont Powder 
General Baking Co. Com 
General Baking Co. Pfd. 
Gray National Telautograph 
Hudson Companies Pfd. 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Hudson & Manhattan 
International Nickel 
International Nickel 
International Silver 
Kings Co. E. a & 
Otis Elevator Com 
Otis Elevator Pfd 
Phelps. Dodge & 
Pope Mfg Com, 
rope Dts. PTA. 2... 
Royal Baking Powde: 
Royal Baking Powder 
Rubber Goods Mfg. ig 
Safety Car Heating & 
Chiclet 
Singer Mfe. . : 
Standard Coupler 
Texas & Pacific 
Union Typewriter 
Union Typewriter 
Union Typewrit 
U. S. Express 
.. S. Motor Com 
S. Motor Pfd 
nian Railway 
s Fargo Express 
rn Pacific 


Milk Com..... 
nsed Milk Pfd. 


Com 


Recording 


Sen Sen 
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EUROPEAN LAND 


AND RURAL CREDIT 


FACILITIES* 


By Edwin Chamberlain, Vice-President San Antonio Loan and Trust Co., 
San Antonio, Texas 


ie the United States there is no com- 
pany, national in its that 
makes a specialty of farm mortgages; 
credit arrangement 


scope, 


por is there 
especially adapted and devoted to the 
The landowner or 
the farmer, if he wishes to borrow, 
is confined to the restricted money 
market of his immediate vicinity. The 
latter is reeeiving through the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Federal 
and State Government the fullest in- 
formation regarding the best methods 
to fellow to cultivate his farms, but 
one of the most important needs, that 
of capital, is greatly lacking. 

This works well enough in some of 
ihe older sections of the country, but 
in the great producing areas of the 
South and West there is a scarcity of 
money, that is seriously felt; and I, 
for one, believe that if we should adopt 
good systems for farm credits and put 
in operation institutions to afford an 
cutlet for farny mortgages the situation 
would be materially improved at once. 

In Europe, particularly in those 
which are most prosperous 
from the agricultural point of view, 
such systems have existed for a long 
securities, based on real 
estate, have been made as liquid and 
Ger- 
ind France furnish the best ex- 

I will employ the few min- 
utes that now remain to the agricultur- 
al coéperative 


any 


American farmer. 


countries 


time, while 
convertible as municipal bonds. 
many 


empl ss. 


credit societies of Ger- 
many. the Landschaften of the same 
wation. and the Crédit Foncier of 
Fran 


Pie RatrretseEN Banks. 
Th ‘rst agricultural mutual credit 
soclet is started in 1849 in Germany 


ess delivered before the Savings 

American Bankers’ Associa- 
innual convention, held in De- 
September 12, 1912. 


by Herr Frederick William Raiffeisen. 
He was a poor and humble burgomas 
ter of the village of Weyerbusch, par- 
tially blind and so weak and sickly 
that he was forced to resign from the 
public service. But in spite of his 
poverty and bodily afflictions his energy 
and philanthropic devotion were un- 
bounded, and before his death, in 1888, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the idea for Europe which he had 


struggled so long and so hard for had 


taken root all over Europe and in va 
rious other quarters of the earth. 

The pure, so-called = “Raiffesicn 
bank” is simply a coéperative associ- 
ation in which all members bind them 
selves to be jointly and severally 
liable without limit for all the debts it 
contracts. The chief features are that 
the association is absolutely local—its 
membership and business being con- 
fined to a restricted neighborhood. Its 
officers and employees must be mem- 
ters and give their services gratuitous- 
ly, except the cashier who is allowed a 
small salary. The value of the capi- 
tal shares is nominal, only small divi- 
dends are paid. Most all the profits 
are put in the reserve. 
accept deposits from members and out 
siders and have savings bank regula 
tions as to withdrawals. They lend 
cnly to members and when they have 
ne money on hand for this purpose, 
they borrow on the collective guaran- 
tee of their solidarity and their re- 
serves. The older banks that have ac- 
cumulated more deposits and larger re- 
serves than they need make invest 
ments in the open market, but always 
avoid speculation. 

Loans may run from a month to ten 
er every twenty years. Mortgages are 
not uncommon, but personal credit is 
preferred with one or two sureties. 
Short time loans, i. 
up to one year with possible renewals 
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The societies 


e., those granted 
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some- 


Long 


up to two or three 
times repayable by installments. 
time loans are invariably extinguished 


years, are 


by amortization. 

There is no delay or red-tape in get- 
ting a loan. ‘The farmer submits his 
application to the board of manage- 
ment. Inquiry is made into the sol- 
vency or rather honesty of himself 
and guarantors, and as to what use the 
is intended for. If all this is 
approved, he gives his note properly 
endorsed to the association and receives 
the money. It is absolutely required 
that the loan be used for a productive 
purpose, and in the way specified in 
his application, under penalty of im- 
mediate recovery and his dismissal from 
the society. The dates of payment are 
so settled that the periods and amounts 
fixed agree with the probable receipts 
of the borrower. 

Reckoned by averages, the size of 
these loans is insignificant, while each 
benk has only about $445 of paid-up 
capital and 92 members. But the to- 
tals are stupendous. The 15,526 banks 
in 1910 had over $500,000,000 of 
working capital with which they made 
$€1,500,000,000 of loans. 

Such are the simple working methods 
but enormous results of the small rural 
credit societies, which, as Kaiser Wil- 
liam said to Ambassador Herrick, have 
brought prosperity to the Empire. 

The methods of the local 
banks need no further explanation, but 
the marvellous centralized system into 
which these units have been organized 
ic elaborate and intricate. It took 
years to reach its full development, 
and before attempting to adopt it in 
the United States, careful study per- 
haps should be made in order to find 
out to what extent its success depends 
upon the peculiar habits, temperament 
and conditions of the German people. 

In studying this question it must be 
remembered that Germany is the birth- 
place as well as the home of codpera- 


money 


business 


tion. There are codperative societies 
for every conceivable purpose of pro- 
duction, transportation, preservation, 


end sale of agricultural supplies. They 
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every 2.600 of its inhabitants. lhey 
are grouped into federations. The 
cover the Empire. There is on for 
largest one is the Imperial Union. to 
which most of them including the credit 
societies belong. This centralization 
idea is also followed by the credit so- 
cieties for themselves, and there 
are thirty-five central banks aud two 
general central banks in the Empire 
which equalize their funds and act as 
clearing houses for the whole system. 

Coéperation in Germany was origi- 
ually founded on the principle of self- 
help, but the State finally came to its 
aid. One of the general central banks 
referred to above was founded fer this 
very object. The Province of Prussia 
gave it around $19,000,000, 
which it makes cheap advances to the 
federations ; turn lend 
money to the societies at interest below 
the market rate. 


now 


with 


and these in 


AGRICULTURAL CRreEDIT 


IN FRANCE. 


COOPERATIVE 


The entire system of agricultural 
coéperative credit of France is also 
aided by the State, and has been 
brought by law under the supervision 
and management of the National Gov- 
ernment through a bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture called “The 
Credit Agricole.” In 1896, when the 
charter of the Bank of France was 
renewed it was compelled to advance 
*8.000,000 for the use of agriculture 
without interest and to pay in addition 
for the same purpose an annual tax 
of not less than $400,000, but which 
in fact has amounted to $1,000,000 in 

year. This fund is distributed by 
the Bureau among regional banks who 
lend it to local banks at a rate that 
enables their members to obtain money 
at 3'5 per cent. per annum. 


During my trip abroad I learned of 
complaints 
French agricultural mutual credit sys- 
tem; the charge being that politics had 


considerable against the 


crept in and favoritism was being 


shown in the distribution of the funds. 
But I heard nothing but praise for the 


~ ] . that 
German system. There is no doubt that 
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the credit societies there are entirely 
adapted/to the small peasant farmers 
of the Empire. They are very acces- 
sible. work cheaply, grant loans at a 
low rate of interest, encourage thrift 
and prudence, afford a safe deposit for 
savings and have educated the rural 
population in the uses of credit. The 
interest rates vary in the different so- 
cieties and countries, but average 
about 3146 and 4 per cent. for all 
Europe. 

In the early days banks were cre- 
ated simply by contractual agreement, 
but now wherever they exist they can 
be organized only under general laws 
which contain strict provisions for 
their inspection and methods of doing 
business. As you may know, Massa- 
chusetts has enacted a law authorizing 
the organization of mutual banks. The 
Province of Quebec in Canada also has 
a similar law, but farmers have not 
yet resorted to them there. Japan and 
Mexico are putting similar methods into 
effect. 

Several failures have occurred 
smong the coéperative credit societies 
in Germany. But the “Credit Agri- 
cole” in France has never lost a dollar, 
due to the fact the societies prefer to 
form on the unlimited liability plan. 
This has made them careful in select- 
ing their members and in’ making 
leans. 

Under the laws, too, a loan must be 
paid by the borrower or his fellow 
members promptly when it falls due, 
or steps are taken to dissolve the so- 
ciety. So there is no accumulation of 
“dead ducks” among the assets of a 
cooperative credit society, thanks to 
rigid State and Federation inspection. 

The codperative credit societies deal 
only with personal or rather “charac- 
ter security.” The loans, as I have 
said. ace quite small. The money for 
them 5 obtained mostly from the sav- 
ings nd deposits of the more thrifty 
memirs. So they simulate in purpose 


the | ilding and loan associations of 


Amer and do not come in contact 
with neral banking business except 
wher irge central banks have been 


formed, or the State has intervened 
with its aid. 


Tue LANpDSCHAFTEN. 


The Landschaften of Germany, on 
the other hand, take only real estate 
security. They are, however, founded 
on the principle of coéperation. There 
are twenty-five of them in Germany. 
Five were formed directly by the 
State, nine were formed by the Prov- 
inces. The rest were formed volun- 
tarily. Besides these, there are five 
private land mortgage companies that 
have adopted the Landschaften prin- 
ciple of co-operation. The only nation 
that has copied these peculiar German 
institutions is Austria Hungary, where 
they are called Boden-Kredit Insti- 
tutes. 

The Landschaft is the most ancient 
form of a mortgage-bond company. 
The first one was formed in Prussia in 
1770 by royal decree of Frederick the 
Great, who forced all the princely but 
impoverished landowners of that Prov- 
ince to combine together in order to 
obtain funds to rehabilitate their run- 
down estates. 

A description of this first Land- 
schaft will serve for them all. It is a 
syndicate of borrowers, an association 
of landowners who are jointly and 
severally liable without limit for all 
debentures issued by it. Its sole ob- 
ject is to obtain cheap and facile credit 
for its members. It has no capital 
and pays no dividends, all profits be- 
ing placed to the reserve. It is financed 
by its debentures. These debentures 
are secured first by the mass of under- 
lving mortgages, next by the reserve 
end finally by the unlimited liability 
of its members, and the amount out- 
standing must never exceed the face 
value of these mortgages. They are 
made payable to bearer, have no fixed 
time for maturity and are recallable 
at the option of the association, which 
is done by lot. All loans are for long 
periods—30 to 75 years—and are 
gradually extinguished by half-yearly 
installments which include, with the 
interest, a portion of the principal 





THE 
under the amortization arrangement 
ihat is common all over the continent. 

When a landowner joins the associa- 
tion his title deeds are examined, his 
property inspected and given an esti- 
mated Should he wish a loan 
it cannot be denied provided he com- 
plies with all the strict formalities re- 
quired. The maximum is_ two-thirds 
and the lowest one-half of the ap- 
praised value. The procedure of grant- 


value. 


ing the loan is cumbersome, but abso- 
lutely assures against frauds and mis- 
All expenses are borne by the 
borrower. When everything is settled 
he executes his note and mortgage to 


takes. 


the association, which gives him not 
cash, but debentures exactly represent- 
ing his loan, which must be a first lien. 

If waste is committed or threatened 
the association may take possession of 
the mortgaged premises. In the event 
of default it may levy on all personal 
property and sell the same simply by 
serving notice. If the proceeds of the 
sale be insufficient, it may then attach 
the land, and if its managers cannot 
get cnough out of it to pay up the 
overdue installments, it may obtain an 
order of sale simply by showing the 
errears from its own books. The court 
cannot go into the merits of 

The characterizing features then of 
all the old Landschaften are co-opera- 
tive credit, unlimited liability of mem- 
bers and the right of the association 
to take possession of the property of 
force a sale without re- 


the case. 


a debtor and 
regular 
This legal anomaly is owing to 
that the Landschaften are 

Government institutions, 


sort to foreclosure proceed- 
ings. 
the facet 
practically 
ond their officers quasi-public officials 
and executive 
between them 


endowed with judicial 


powers on all matters 


selves and the members, and these 


orders 
end are bound under heavy penalty to 


members are subject to their 

perform all duties imposed upon them 

Thus the 

is transacted at the lowest cost. 

the old Landschaf- 

Landschaft to 
It buys the 


business of the associations 
In 1898 nine of 
ten founded a central 


which eight still adhere. 
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debentures of the Provincial one tak- 
ing an assignment of the underlying 
mortgages, and issues against thein its 
ewn debentures, which find a ready 
sale in the international market , 

The interest the debt pays to th 
Landschaften is from 1 to 1 per cent. 
higher than what their debentures 
vield. The highest return paid by 
debentures is The total 


S700.- 


k per centum. 
outstanding debentures exceed 
400,000. The 
funds that 
specified. 

heavy 


proportion of — thes 


reached farmers is not 
The Landsechaft of Saxony 
farm mort- 


does a business in 


rage 
gage Ss. 


Crevir Foncier. 


The Land- 


schaften in mobilizing real estate se- 


success achieved by the 
eurities in Germany excited emulation 
in her adjoining neighbor, and brought 
about the founding of the “Crédit Fon- 
cier of France,’ the land 
credit institution that ever existed. Its 
principle of 


greatest 
promoters discarded the 
co-operation, but adopted the business 
methods of the Landschaften, and also 
obtained for it the privileges that 
made those associations so effective. It 
is purely a ‘joint stock company, and 
its chief object is to earn dividends for 
shareholders, but it stands high in the 
favor of the people, and has done in- 
estimable good in France and the colo- 
nies, while it has 
for similar concerns in all other Euro- 
countries, and in several South 
American Republics. The role of 4 
regulating establishment 
great central bank of France plays in 


served as a mode] 
pean 


which — the 


regard to commercial credit devolves. 


in effect, upon the Crédit Foncier in 
the matter of real estate credit. 

At the 
and rural eredit facilities were in 4 
bad Agricultura! 
societies and prominent 
citizens, and the Legislative Assembly 


had 


and 


time of its formation land 


shape in’ France. 

conventions, 
plans of amelioration 
books had been 
proposed without 


discussed 
voluminous writ 
ten and projects 
number. The outcome of the agitation 
was a national persons 
most deeply interested. framed 


association of 
who 
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distinct proposals for the establish- 
ment of a land bank. Then the Gov- 
ernment took up the matter, made an 
oficial inquiry of all projects, exam- 
ined economists, financiers, public of- 
ficials and lawyers, and appointed a 
commission to carry on the investiga- 
tion and make a report. The result 
was the enactment in 1852 of a general 
law for land mortgage banks under 
which the Crédit Foncier was immedi- 
ately formed. 

This law provided for government 
control by the departinents of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Finance, and 
allowed the State and arrondissements 
to assist the banks by investing in their 
debentures. In 1854 the Crédit Fon- 
cier was given a monopoly of all rights 
under this law. and a subvention of 
$2,000,000 as a guarantee fund. The 
Government also bought a quantity of 
its debentures and permitted the other 
political divisions of the State to do 
the same. Furthermore, the original 
triple system of control by the depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Finance was abolished. In _ place 
thereof a simpler form was_ substi- 
tuted. The monopoly was not renewed, 
but it lasted long enough to put the 
Crédit Fonecier above the reach of all 
possible competitors and start it on 
the highway of success, where year by 
year it has steadily advanced under 
honest and capable management. 

The legal privileges that the Crédit 
Foncier enjoys and the safeguard that 
have been thrown around it are these: 


|. Its Governor and two sub-Gov- 
ernors are appointed by the President 
of the Republic. 

2. Three members of the directorate 
must ke chosen from the chief officials 
of the Government treasury. 

It may use the Government treas- 
for the receipt of its dues, and 
lepesit of its surplus funds. 

The taxes and stamps for regis- 
n and the transfer of its deben- 
ire less than for others. 

[ts debentures may be made pay- 
io bearer and the courts cannot 
nize any claims by a third party 


for these bonds, except only in cases 
of loss or theft. 

6. Trust funds may be invested in 
its debentures. 

7. The mortgages it holds are not 
required to be registered every ten 
years as the general law provides. 

8. By a special law it is afforded a 
cheap and speedy method of freeing 
the title to real estate of all possible 
claims of third parties. This proceed- 
ing is called “the purge,” and when 
taken makes the mortgages absolutely 
prior liens. 

9. It does not have to resort to ordi- 
nary foreclosure for the recovery of a 
loan. The court cannot grant the de- 
faulter any delay. The mortgaged 
property may be attached by order 
summarily obtained from the local civil 
court. If a dispute arises it is also 
forthwith decided by the court. Dur- 
ing attachment it has the right to all 
rents and returns of the estate subject 
only to that of the Government’s and 
the court costs. It can proceed without 
attachment to sell the property after 
due notice is given and published, in 
the event that interest or dues are not 
paid, or if waste or deterioration oc- 
eur, the sale being made at public 
auction at the civil court, or by the 
court’s permission—at a notary pub- 
lic’s office. The proceeds of the sale 
are handed over to the Company up to 
the amount of its claim, no adverse 
claim being allowed. Installments 
paid to it by a debtor cannot be at- 
tached by order of any court in behalf 
of a third party. 

10. Its debentures may be issued 
payable to bearer and have no fixed 
time for maturity. 

11. Its debentures may be made re- 
payable with prizes and bonuses. 

12. The amount raised by the issue 
of debentures must not exceed that of 
the loans due to the Company. 

13. It can make loans only upon a 
specified portion of the value of lands. 

14. The shares issued by the Com- 
pany must be kept at the ratio of at 
least one-twentieth of the debentures 
in circulation. 
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15. The maximum rate of interest 
to its debtors is fixed by law. 

16. It cannot buy or make advances 
on its own debentures. 


The Governor of the Crédit Foncier 
receives a salary of $8,000 per year, 
and holds office for life. The two sub- 
Governors receive salaries of $4,000 
per year. Their tenure of office is also 
for life. 

The Board of Directors are not sal- 
aried but are paid for attendance at 
each meeting. None of their decisions 
are valid unless approved and signed 
by the Governor. They are not per- 
sonally responsible for acts done by 
them as officials. 

The Crédit Foncier grants mortgage 
loans only on first liens. The prop- 
erty must yield a certain and durable 
rent. It avoids loans on_ theatres, 
mines, quarries, and on properties of 
which the title is divided. The amount 
of the loan must not exceed that of 
one-half of the value of the property, 
or one-third of such value for vine- 
vards, woods, or plantations. 

Factory buildings are estimated only 
at their intrinsic value. 


A borrower may repay in whole or 
in part any time, either in cash or with 


debentures of the Company of the 
The loan is 
liable to recall only if he sells the 
property without notice to the Com- 
pany or allows it to deteriorate. In- 
terest is paid at the rate fixed by the 
Board of Directors. 

The short term loans of the Crédit 
Foncier are repayable in lump, or by 


same series as the loan. 


installments. The long time loans are 
repayable by annuities which include 
the interest and the contribution to the 
amortization fund. They are payable 
half-yearly in advance. They are de- 
termined by the interest rate in com- 
bination with the duration of the loan 
and are calculated to extinguish the 
debt within a period of ten years or 
more. 

The Crédit Foncier may also make 
loans to municipalities without mort- 
The laws and regulations are 
The loan ac- 


gage. 
the same in both cases. 


counts on mortgages and to municipali- 
ties are kept separately and the sums 
due thereon are preferentially assigned 
for the payment of the “land mort- 
gage” and the “communal” debenture 
that are issued against them. 

In addition to these two operations 
the law allows the Crédit Foncier to 
use any other system, with the Gov- 
ernment’s sanction, to improve the soil, 
develop agriculture, facilitate loans on 
immovable property and_ extinguish 
existing debts thereon. Under _ this 
clause of the statutes the powers have 
been extended so that now it takes the 
bonds of the big contracting and build- 
ing company, and also lends money to 
a land mortgage bank in Algiers. 

The Crédit Foncier may also receive 
deposits up to $20,000,000, one-fourth 
of which must be placed at account 
current with the treasury at a rate 
fixed by the Minister of Finance. Se- 
curities may be handed over in lieu of 
cash if he consents. The balance of 
the deposits must be invested in Gov- 
ernment or Treasury bonds, or (with 
a few exceptions) in such paper as is 
accepted by the Bank of France. 

In no other cases can the Company 
enter into transactions not strictly con- 
nected with. loans to municipalities or 
land-mortgage debentures business. 

The capital of the Crédit Foncier 
now stands at $40,000,000, represent- 
ed by 400,000 shares of $100 each. 
Its market price stands around $168. 
It paid a dividend of 5 per cent. of 
its profits and turned the balance over 
to the obligatory reserve in accordance 
with the law that requires not less 
than 5 per centum and not exceeding 
20 per centum of the profits to be thus 
put aside each year until it equal one- 
half the capital stock. All 
tion annuities, and such other sums as 
the Board of Directors 
into the reserve. It 
amounts to about $55,636,000. 

The total outstanding debentures of 
the Crédit Foncier amount to 
#920,000,000. They 
series, the oldest of which dates back 
te 1899. They have no fixed time for 


amortiza- 
may decide, 


also go now 


now 


were issued in 
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EUROPEAN LAND AND RURAL CREDIT FACILITIES 


maturity. But the annuities from the 
mortgages have been so calculated as 
to bring in funds equal to their face 
yalue within 60 years (in most of the 
13 series outstanding) but as far off as 
98 years in some cases. As soon as this 
happens individual debentures are 
drawn by lot and the holders are paid 
the principal, along perhaps with a 
handsome portion of the prize money 
that has been set aside to make the 


drawings lively. Without doubt they 
tell the secret of the great market 
value of these obligations. A $1,000 
bond recently drew a prize of $50,000. 

In conclusion, we see that the co- 
operative credit banks serve for pro- 
viding personal credit facilities usually 
for small amounts and short terms. 
The Landschaften and mortgage banks 
deal exclusively with landed proprie- 
tors. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


‘THE report of the bankers’ conven- 

tion at Detroit, published in last 
month’s magazine, contained a portrait 
of J. Fletcher Farrell, treasurer of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and 
underneath his portrait the surprising 
information was imparted that Mr. Far- 
rell is vice-president of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank “of Des Moines, 


Iowa.”” Anyone at all conversant with 
early American history would not lo- 
cate Fort Dearborn at Des Moines, nor 
would any banker locate the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank elsewhere than at 
Chicago. Nevertheless, the error is a 
regrettable one. The person responsi- 
ble for it is now sleeping peacefully 
with his ancestors. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


HILE the directors of a rural 
Indiana bank were in solemn 
conclave recently for the purpose of 
cutting a watermelon and enjoying the 
frugal luncheon kindly provided for 
them by the thoughtfulness of the 
shareholders, they were startled by the 
sudden appearance amongst them of a 
idy of some 265 pounds avoirdupois, 
who had entered the room not by the 
( mary means provided for that 
purpose, but who had unceremoniously 
cove down feet foremost through a 
vht just over the table where the 
tors were holding their delibera- 
The impact of such a heavy 

upon the table and upon the di- 

rs themselves caused great conster- 

i, one director going so far as to 


draw his revolver, evidently under the 
impression that this was a new way of 
robbing the bank. 

It seems that the lady of great 
weight had used the roof of an ad- 
joining building for drying the family 
wash, and having ventured too near the 
edge of the roof to which her opera- 
tions should have been confined, she 
went over and plunged feet foremost 
through the skylight, landing amongst 
the local financiers, to their great 
amazement, and but little unhurt, save 
for a few slight bruises. One of the 
directors demanded that the weighty 
lady pay for the damage done to the 
skylight—a request which she courte- 
ously but firmly declined. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE 


By Raphael S. Payre 


former articles the value and im- 


ie 


keeping and management of the safe 


portance, the equipment, —book- 
deposit business were dealt with by the 
writer. This paper will treat simply of 
the service. 

While the primary purpose and fun- 
damental value of the system is protec- 
tion against loss, dishonesty and dam- 
age, which demands strict adherence to 
with 
For ex- 


the rules, it should be conducted 

certain amount of latitude. 
ample, the 
should be such that 
hesitate to 


acco nmodation 
will 


himself of his 


spirit of 
the customer 
never avail 
rights to access, personally or through 
deputy, no matter how often it may be 
necessary. 
Factriry or Access IN EMERGENCIES. 
Moreover, in case of emergencies or 
death, every facility, with due caution, 
should be accorded the renter’s legal 
representative. On the other hand, sit- 
uations frequently arise, out of which 
grow disputes, which may cost an in- 
stitution the law 
suit. This can usually be avoided by 
adhering to the general principles of 


loss of custom or a 


law which govern contracts, wills and 
banking transactions. 


ATTITUDE OF Fipuc IARIES. 


Cases arise where executors, admin- 
istrators and guardians assume author- 
itv before being duly invested by the 
court with power to act. In illustra- 
tion of this, upon the death of a tes- 
tator, or the appointment of a guard- 
a will or other 
paper is known to be in a certain safe 
deposit box, the legal representative, 
especially if a layman, is apt to be un- 


ian or committee, where 
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der the impression that he can exa nine 
its contents and take possession of the 
documents upon giving a receipt. 

The examination of a will might be 
permitted in the presence of witnesses, 
as a matter of courtesy and conven- 
Legally, however, the institu- 
tion would subject itself to liability, if 
it permitted any one to take possession 
of anything in the box, without first 
presenting a certificate of appointment 
and qualification by the court. 


ience. 


DiscrRETION OF MANAGER. 


Another 
on the part of the manager of a safe 
deposit department is where a patron 
has given explicit instructions not to 
reveal the fact that he is a_ renter. 
This confidence should be treated as a 
moral injunction and preserved invio- 
late. And yet if either the public or a 
family’s welfare were at stake, the 
trust officer might be justified in giving 
the information. 


yoint involving discretion 
S 


A Srupy or Prop te. 


The safe deposit business, as con- 
ducted to-day in a big city, abounds 
with what the novelists delight to call 
“human interest.””. You must cater to 
all sorts of temperaments and charac- 
teristics, and never lose sight of the 
fact that your authority of itself sig- 
nifies service. Entrusting, perhaps. a 
large inheritance, or the fruits of a 
life of industry and frugality, or val- 
uables of sentiment which cannot be 
duplicated, to the custody of another, 
creates a peculiar and serious respons!- 
bility. It partakes very much of the 
relation and confidence that existed 
between the old-school lawyer and his 
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client. This sense of responsibility and 
vigilance not only implies but com- 
mands for the public a service that 
should be not only faithful, but intelli- 
gent, uniformly courteous and cheerful. 


CONFIDENCE BRINGs CLIENTs. 


If absolute contidence is once estah- 
lished, and then supplemented — by 
alert, ready and pleasing service, the 
renter is sure to beconfe a ‘friend of 
the bank or trust company, and in that 
capacity prove instrumental in intro- 
ducing valuable patronage. A “good 
will” should be created, which only 
death can revoke, and the probabili- 
ties are that this subtle quality which 
marked the transaction in the past will 
survive the renter and find expression 
in the custom of his heirs, maybe his 
counsel, who in turn may recommend 
other clients, and so on ad infinitum 
an encouraging prospect when you 
must enter up: “Keys and Box Sur- 
rendered.” 


Some PERTINENT SUGGESTIONS. 


From obseryation it is apparent that 
there are numbers of people who are 
not comprehensive newspaper readers, 
and, therefore, overlook a great many 
important events; for instance, legal 
liolidays. To save customers incon- 
venience, time and annoyance, a good 
idea is to post in each coupon booth a 
neatly type-written card citing the date 
of every bank holiday for the cur- 
rent year—municipal, State and na- 
tional—observed in your particular 
locality. Daily and Saturday bank 
lours might also be emphasized on the 
same bulletin. In these booths. when 
constructed against a wall or partition 
which is often necessary to secure 
the proper light and economize space}. 
littl racks should be hung free of the 


, 
desk to hold coupon envelopes, memo- 


im pads, blotters, scissors, rubber 
ete.. all of which are necessary. 
way the renter, when he ex- 
his box and wants to figure or 
writing, will not be encum- 
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bered. Each booth should be equipped 
with a waste basket and hooks for hats 
and coats. 


A Goop INVESTMENT. 


Where a safe deposit department is 
an adjunet to a bank, it can hardly 
fail to prove a goed investment. 
Gross receipts should really represent 
net profits; fer if economically man- 
aged, after the original outlay the an- 
nual expenses should be relatively 
small. But waste will creep in and at 
the end of a year figure in expense 
account, if little things like rubber 
bands, engraved letter heads, pens and 
pencils are given out with a_ too 
prodigal hand. 


Women Parrons. 


As there are so many women who 
transact business to-day, a “ladies’ 
room,” in charge of a maid, has be- 
come a popular feature of almost 
every well appointed institution. It is 
not only attractive but fits in well with 
a safe deposit department, as children 
eften accompany their parents and 
sonetimes might be in the way. Then, 
too, the women invariably have with 
them shopping bags, packages or 
library books, which can be left with 
greater security and less chance of the 
whereabouts of these articles slipping 
the memory. 


A ProriraBLe ApsuNcT. 


A useful and valuable adjunct to 
a safe deposit department is a special 
vault, separate and distinct, for silver- 
ware in bulk, ornaments, paintings, 
musical instruments, rare books, in 
fact almost any valuable about a home, 
too large for the space of the ordinary 
safe deposit box. If a customer thus 
finds that he can combine his wants 
and have them met at the same place, 


ret all his business 


you are likely to g 


and retain him as a permanent client. 





VAULT IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL 
BANK, PORTSMOUTH 


NLY recently completed, the vaults 

in the new building of the New 
Hampshire National Bank, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., are incor- 
porating in an unusual degree up-to- 
date designs and methods of resisting 
new as well as old processes of attack. 
First of all, they are thoroughly fire- 


notable as 


SECURITY 


proof, a quality not always possessed 
by even more pretentious structures, as 
has been demonstrated in recent fires. 

The security vault is of exceptionally 
heavy construction; the exterior walls 
are of rock-conerete, reinforced with a 
steel grillage and lined with heavy al- 
ternating high and low steel plates, the 
whole providing resistance to shock, 
tools and the oxy-acetylene cutter 
burner, an instrument that cuts steel 
as readily as a saw cuts wood. 


DS 


AND BOOK VAULT DOORS CLOSED, NEW 


Interest centers, naturally, upon the 
massive door which guards the entrance 
to this vault, and the impression of tre- 
mendous strength is fully warranted by 
its real character. 

Being a foot and a quarter in thick- 
ness, and weighing approximately six- 
teen tons. it is one of the strongest 


IILAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTH 


doors in New England. The absence 
of the usual small steps or rebates at 
the edge gives a so-called “battleship” 
effect and eliminates a usual source of 
weakness. The intricate-locking mecli- 
anism and massive bolting train, bear 
evidence of careful design and enor- 
mous strength, equal, indeed, to the 
security of the door itself. 

The hinge system is not the least 
interesting feature of the work, as it 
carries the immense weight of the door 
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SECURITY VAULT DOOR CLOSED, NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTH 


t the slightest quiver, and so well 
d are the compound anti-friction 
nd roller bearings that the huge 
in be swung into position by a 


seating, or pressure mechanism, 


is a somewhat complicated system of 
spur and worm gearing and reciprocat- 
ing cams, operated synchronously by a 
hand wheel upon the face of the door; 
its function is to force the door square - 
ly into its seat, under an enormous 
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pressure, which, acting upon rows of The vaults are open to inspection on 
packing, make the door joint absolutely — all sides, top and bottom, and this is 
air and liquid tight, and effectually pre- one of the fundamental elements of 
vents the introduction of liquid or other — protecticn, as no matter how strong a 
explosives—even those in a gaseous vault may be, if it is located either di- 
state. rectly upon the ground or against a 
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SECURITY VAULT LOOR OPEN, SHOWING ITS GREAT THICKNESS, NEW HAMPSILIRE 
NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTIL 
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VIEW SHOWING BOLT WORK OF THE SECURITY VAULT DOOR, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NATIONAL BANK, 


wall adjoining property not under the 
direct control of the bank, tunnelling 
or boring is always possible. 

The interior of the vault is fitted with 
steel chests holding the securities and 
moneys of the bank, and safe deposit 
boxes for public rental. 

These receptacles are exceptionally 
well constructed and have already 
found favor in the eyes of the bank’s 
customers and others. 


PORTSMOUTH 


The general finish of the work is of 
polished steel, which gives the deserved 
impression of impregnability. 

On the whole, the bank and its de- 
positors are to be congratulated upon 
securing a strictly high-class, up-to-date 
“strong room.” 

The work was done under the 
engineering supervision of Frederick 
S. Holmes, vault engineer of New 


York. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 


H' !.PFUL articles relating to the every- 
lay work of banks savings banks 


and st companies are desired for publi- 
ati n Tue Bankers MaGazine. 
Sh.»', bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 


and interesting way of some of the methods, 


systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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KEEPING TAB ON NEW ACCOUNTS 


By C. E. Auracher, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ANKERS acknowledge that it is a 
difficult problem to trace accu- 
rately the results from their advertis- 
ing, and it may be safely said that 
many have not worked out a_ plan 
whereby there is furnished an available 
record showing definitely the total 
number of new accounts opened during 
any one period or year, or the source 
of these accounts. 

An assistant cashier, who handles the 
advertising of an Alabama bank, writes 
as follows: ‘We advertise in the local 
papers of this city and in other news- 
papers in the district, also in several 
of the banking magazines and bank 
directories. It would be difficult to say 
what line of advertising brings the best 
results, but possibly the advertisement 
that is sent direct to the person and 


followed up would be the most pro- 
ductive of results.” 


This statement is applicable to 
many banks over the country. The 
banker advertises according to his best 
judgment, he selects those mediums 
that appear to be most effective, but 
in many instances no effort is made to 
trace the source of new accounts and 
give credit to the proper advertising. 
As long as banks advertise without giv- 
ing attention to a record of results 
there is bound to be some waste in the 
advertising appropriation. The bank- 
er should know more about his adver- 
tising than that it pays in a general 
way. The average results may be good, 
but when it is known which mediums 
pay best, those mediums that are least 
productive can be weeded out. 

There is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in having detailed information on 
results from advertising, in addition to 
the figures shown in a comparative 
table of deposits, covering a number of 
years. 

The cashier of a bank in California, 
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where the population of a city may 
double in five or ten years, proved to 
me that while his city grew in the last 
twenty years from 10,000 to 45,000 in- 
habitants, his bank increased its re- 
sources seventy times—from $100,000 
to $7,000,000. Whatever advertising 
was done, it received credit for at least 
a part of this remarkable growth. Yet, 
the credit was given to the advertising 
as a whole; there was no division, bé- 
cause no record of new accounts was 
at hand to show from what sources 
they came. 

The following plan is employed by 
a Pennsylvania bank in keeping a rec- 
ord of new accounts, “for the reason,” 
says the banker, “that we get best re- 
sults from getting people into our 
building and showing them our equip- 
ment, which we consider our best ad- 
vertisement, since the bank is young, 
having been started last January. Two 
weeks or so after a man opens an ac- 
count, we send him the following 
letter :” 


Dear Sir:— 

You being among those who contributed 
to the satisfactory growth of this bank dur- 
ing the last month, I take this opportunity 
to thank you for the deposit with which 
you have entrusted us. 

The bank is the department store of 
finance, and we trust you will give us fur- 
ther opportunity to serve you in other de- 
partments of this financial store. Our mod- 
ern building and equipment enable us to 
meet every demand of a financial nature. 

The man on the outside quite frequently 
sees ways in which the public could be 
better served, and we ask your co-operation 
in our aim to give efficient banking service. 
Any suggestions you may have to offer, 
whether arising from your own personal 
needs, or from your observation of the 
wants of others, will always be welcome. 

As a depositor of this bank, you are 
doubtless interested in its continued growth 
and development. Will you favor us with 
the names of any whom you think might be 
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induced to give us their business? The en- 
closed form is for that purpose, and we 
yill appreciate the confidence you will 
show us in using the same. 

Again thanking you for ycur patronage, 
{ am, Respectfully Yours. 


The form enclosed with the above 
letter is simply a blank upon which 
the customer of the bank may write the 
names of ten or a dozen of his friends 
or acquaintances whom he may think 
may become depositors. 

“A large percentage of these new 
customers,” continues the banker, “who 
receive the letter and blank, send in 
lists of their friends, to whom we mail 
the following letter”: 


Dear Sir: 

A friend of yours does his banking with 
us. He is well enough pleased with this 
bank to have his friends deal here, and gave 
us your name as a prospective customer. 

From the enclosed folder you may get 
some idea of the banking facilities at your 
command here—perhaps you have heard of 
them through your friend—but it takes a 
personal visit to fully appreciate them. 

I extend you a cordial invitation to call 
just as soon as convenient, and assure you 
it will be a pleasure to me to show you 
through our new building. Bring your 
friends with you. It will be well worth the 
trip, just to see how a modern bank is 
equipped. : . 

You will find the officers right in the 
front, glad to meet old friends and eager 
to meet new ones. Come in, and we will 
make you feel at home. 

Cordially Yours, 
President. 

As new accounts are opened, the 
names are easily checked with the list 
secured from the forms enclosed with 
the first letter. The names secured 
from the forms make up a live list that 
may be followed up with advertising 
literature and letters. 

The varying conditions of different 
banks require other methods of keep- 
ing an advertising record. The plan 
given below, which is carried out by 
an easicrn bank, will show what is be- 
ing a-complished by the advertising, 
and my be easily applied to the aver- 
age bok, with minor changes to suit 
conditions. Such a record will show 
wheth:» the advertising appropriation 
Is pro’ able or not; it will determine 
those .cthods and mediums which 
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bring the best results and thus give the 
banker a good reason for discontinuing 
any advertising that does not warrant 
its cost. 

Since banks, as a rule, cater to a 
very large range of customers, solicit- 
ing both large and small accounts from 
different classes of people, it will be 
beneficial to know just what class of 
advertising pays, and what class of 
customers is being reached. 

Every new account opened is noted 
by the teller receiving it, either on a 
card or printed slip, giving the infor- 
mation as to the name and address, 
stating the amount deposited and the 
date, with the stamp of his department 
upon the slip. In addition to this in- 
formation, a good teller can secure in 
most instances, the facts as to just 
why the account was opened—what ad- 
vertising influenced the customer, who 
recommended the bank, or what in- 
duced the individual to come to the 
bank to open an account. The method 
of securing this additional information 
must, of course, be suited to the indi- 
vidual and the circumstances. But in 
the majority of cases, the teller will be 
able to get some information from the 
new customer. 

The teller turns over to the man 
keeping the advertising records, all 
slips made out each day. A chart is 
arranged upon a small card giving the 
various classifications into which the 
new accounts fall, which will vary ac- 
cording to the location of the bank and 
the business accepted. There are three 
general divisions used by this particu- 
lar bank, namely, white male, white 
female and foreign, indicated by “A,” 
“B” and “C”. Each of these three 
general divisions contain nine sub- 
divisions: 


City—not on mailing lists. 

In city directory—not solicited. 
Account solicited by form let- 
ter or other direct method. 

Country—not solicited. 

Country—solicited. 

Old depositors in new capacities, 

Social, fraternal and other or- 
ganizations. 

Renewed accounts—city. 

Renewed accounts—country. 
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A glance at the chart will give the 
proper classification which is noted in 
the corner of the new account slip by 
the teller. At the month 
the slips are sorted according to the 
marks and counted; the average amount 
deposited by each class ascertained, and 
both the number and the amount com- 


end of the 
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pared with the previous month and the 
corresponding month of the previous 
vear. 

By keeping note of each account that 
is closed and each re-opened account, 
which can be done readily by the book- 
keeper, the net gain or loss for cach 
month may be calculated. 


> 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


HOW A LIVE SPOKANE INSTITUTION IS TELLING OTHER BANKS 
ABOUT “ THE INLAND EMPIRE” 


HE Old National Bank, a 
million dollar institution in 
Spokane, Wash., has started an adver- 
tising campaign to educate bankers of 
other parts of the country concerning 
the Spokane country, “The Inland 
Empire,” as it is called. 

The map and advertisement repro- 
duced herewith are part of this cam- 
paign, which is described by Assistant 
Cashier W. J. Kommers, as follows: 


one- 


for Spokane and 
continually 


“Banking items 


the Inland Empire are 











Save Time in Routing Your Items —= 


The cirewitous manner in which items on Spokane and 
the “Inland Empire” (within the circle on the above map), 
reach this bank daily suggests very strongly that a needless 
joss of time might be obviated if the natural geographical 
location of Spokane and ite advantages as railroad and dis 
tributive center in the vast aud productive empire immedi 
ately tributary to it were better understood 


If your institution ever bes any collection items 


ee the “INLAND —— = 





A demonstration of our efficteot service will be gladly gives 








i= THE OLD NATIONAL BANK — 


OF SPOKANE, WASH 


Capital One Million Dollars 


GETS RIGHT DOWN TO BUSINESS 


reaching us in a circuitous manner that 
indicates ignorance of Spokane’s geo- 
graphical location. The commonest 
mistake confuses Spokane with the 
Puget sound cities, but we often have 
routings that show that eastern bank 
cashiers have this city pictured as being 
somewhere in the general region of 
Denver or Salt Lake City. 

“After this, whenever such a mistake 
is made, the offending banker will be 
sent a copy of our circular, with its 
strikingly colored map, which can hard- 
ly fail to teach a lesson. On the circu- 
lar above the map we have printed the 
distances from Spokane to other im- 
portant western cities, showing conclu- 
sively that the city is the capital of a 
unified region which, as we point out, 
has an area three times that of Ala- 
bama.” 

The circular referred to is an attrac- 
tive and convincing one, the multi-col- 
ored map within the circle being espe- 
cially effective. Some of the points 
brought out in the folder are these: 

Spokane is now the greatest railroad 
center west of the Missouri River, being 
entered by five transconfinental lines 
and many other railroads. 

Spokane is the capital of a commer- 
cial empire, containing one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, parts of 
four great States and British Columbia. 
The boundaries of this region are clear- 
ly defined and unify it as a distinct ter- 


ritoryv. The Rocky Mountains lice on 
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the East and the Caseade Range on the 
West, having between them an area rich 
in the mine, farm and 
orchard, timber land and water power. 

Spokane, with more than 100,000 
population, is the financial and commer- 
cial center of this district, abounding in 
cities and towns. 

Referring further to the use of this 
circular, Mr. Kommers says: 


This folder, though complete in_ itself, 
is to accompany each letter sent out to an 
eastern bank where we call attention to a 
specific instance of bad routing. In_ this 
letier we expect to give the history of the 
actual routing of the check or draft, as 
gathered from the endorsements on the back 
of the item. In many cases we can blue 
pencil the routing on the map itself, and 
thus by word or picture illustrate the cir- 
cuitous route by which the item reached us. 
In every case we intend giving the actual 
number of days lost in transit. 

This plan should prove an_ eye-opener, 
especially to the eastern banker, who has 
come to rely on his intermediate collection 
correspondent for an intelligent and expe- 
ditious, if not direct, routing of his items. 
He, in turn, is depending similarly on some- 
one else, with the result that items «ome to 
us after passing through a long chain of 
banks, travelling hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles needlessly and incurring a 
delay of from six to eight days. 


resources of 
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The law of “Due diligence” being still a 
force with the courts in case of loss or 
damage, and the abuse of indiscriminate 
routing of checks without regard to 
geography, but rather with a desire for 
holding up interest bearing balances, is be- 
coming more and more to be recognized as 
an evil that should be abolished. Hence the 
evolution of the “Transit Department’ m 
nearly all of our reserve city banks—in 
many instances highly specialized depart- 
ments—the managers of which are earnest 
and determined to improve this branch of 
the service of their respective banks. It is 
our belief that if attention is called to the 
bank from which a long delayed item origi- 
nates, the matter will be investigated and 
our map will prove a help. 

Again, not many easterners realize that 

Spokane lies 385 miles inland; is situated in 
the heart of an empire three times the size 
of the State of Alabama; is the natural dis- 
tributive and railroad center of this vast 
territory; and that the city of Spokane is 
as far distant from the Pacific as is Buffalo 
from the Atlantic. Altogether, we hope 
much educational value will result from 
our plan. 
This live western bank shows com- 
mendable enterprise in all its advertis- 
ing and we have no doubt that this 
country-wide campaign will prove suc- 
cessful. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


ENNETH S. HOWARD of 
Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

In your department of “Banking Pub- 
licity’ I have frequently seen references to 
special advertising campaigns of banks and 
trust companies, and thought that you might 
possibly be interested in the enciosed ad- 
vertisements, which are some samples of a 
series that I prepared for the Security 
Trust Company, this city. 

These advertisements appeared daily in 
one of our local papers for a period of five 
months the first part of this year, and a 
series of folders was used in conjunction 
with |hem, one folder a month being mailed 
to a picked list of prospective clients. 

Wile, of course, it is a matter of slow 
edu mn to get business for the trust de- 
particcnt of a bank, this advertising has 
cert v interested people and already 
bro direct returns. 


These ads., some of which are re- 
produced herewith, are quite satisfac- 
tory and illustrate the value of a bank’s 
employing specialized service in the 
preparation of its advertisements. 


The Farmers Bank of Osyka, Miss., 
gives in a newspaper advertisement a 
practical talk on “Overdrafts,” as 
follows: 

When a depositor draws out more money 
than he has in bank he ceases to be a de- 
positor and automatically . becomes a_bor- 
rower without conforming to the rules gov- 
erning loans. 

No Board of Directors can legally au- 
thorize overdrafts, and an officer who per- 
sistently permits such irregular banking 
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‘ust a> soou as a wan mar§ies 
protect his w xy making a will. 
can be changed at any time to meet changed 
conditions, 
By naming the Security Trust Company a 
ecutor you secure the highest class of ser 
for your estate 
into the bank and ask our ‘Trust Officer 
e cost of these services. or write for 
of the folder ‘* What -is the Cost?’ 





ecurity Jrust Company 


ain Street. East and Water Street South 


A Lost Will 


Sometimes when a man dies his will can 
not be found, although it is known that he made 
one This occasions great trouble in settling 
his estate 

When the Security Trust Company is 
named executor, the will may be deposited in 
its vault. There it is perfectly safe, and it 
will be delivered to the surrogate for probate 
on the death of the maker. 

‘The Security Trust Company acts as Executor, as 

and as Trustee. 





Security Trust (ompany 


ain Street East and Water Street South 


INTERESTING 


methods lays himself liable to a charge of 
fraud, dishonesty, wrongful abstraction, 
misapplication or connivance. No friend 
of a bank official would knowingly place 
him in such an awkward position and no 
one else should. 

We have always deprecated overdrafts. 
Upon meeting the proper requirements, we 
are always glad to accommodate our pa- 
trons. If we were in position to permit an 
overdraft we would certainly be able to 
extend a like amount on a secured note. 
There are certain rules governing good 
banking which prohibit the making of fur- 
ther loans, and if at such time the bank was 
not disposed to make a secured loan, it 
could certainly not allow an overdraft. 

If there is a doubt about having enough 
money to meet your check, do not draw 
your check. <A bank account is the best 
test of your success or failure in life. Let 
the doubt be in favor of the bank and en- 
deavor to make your account grow. 


“Investment Principles” is the title 
of a strong folder issued to advertise 
the Bond Department of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


The Bank of Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., sends us several 
large space newspaper ads., which are 
interesting and well displayed. Here 
is the copy of one of them: 


IMPRESSED. 

When the Bank Examiner comes along 
and remarks on the large amount of im- 
mediately get-at-able paper we hold and 
commends our course it makes us feel good, 
and naturally so. When he tells us he 
wonders why other banks do not take the 
same precaution, keeping their assets liquid 
and moving we feel that he has delicately 
cemplimented us on our management. j 

We do not care for higher commendation 
than the good opinion of the Banking De- 
partment and the faith of the general 
public. 


The New Farley National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., sends out a form 
letter soliciting business from other 
banks. The letter is printed over a 
“tint block” cut, which gives the letter 
great distinctiveness. 


One of the most apt uses of a quota- 
tion in a bank advertisement is that 





CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 


The world generally geves its admiration 
not-to the man who does what nobody 
attempts to do, but to the man who 
does bést what multitudes do well. 


— Macaulay 











VERY APT 


from Macauley in the newspaper ad- 


vertisement of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


adver- 
news- 


The collection of seven bank 
tisements from a Minneapolis 
paper is typical of what is to be found 
in almost every city newspaper in all 
parts of the country—the bank ads., 
good, bad and indifferent, all herded 
together. Most of these happen to be 
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WAGE EARNERS 
Save a dollar out of avery Gventy 


owearn, at the my ty 
vings," aE, 3.-6 have ina 
few years a fund which ae 


you in — ea ws 
ness si 
loa veut ‘children. = 
OUNTY | Meanwhile, your savings will be 
2 bulwark it ‘ko ci- 
SAVINGS] « ere 
Bank 


| FouRTH ST 
1 mast ave: — 


It may be hard at first to save 
3 EO but it will become 
. “Interest 
e commlags yo will b help too. _ 
DEST SAVINGS BANK IN MINNESOTA. 























LOCAL HISTORY 


is a Woic that appeals > all classes of people. A bank 
comes into closer assoc with more of « city’s pép- 

ulatio. than any her sort of commercial enterprise, 
and « history of one of the leading financial institu- 
tions of Minneapolis ought te be of considerable inter- 
est to the public. 








THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK MONEY TO LOAN 


will occupy this newspaper space for a oo with o 4s current interest rates. 

story of the bank's organization and gfowt h, continn- Ip amounts ef 6500 to 

ing fom one day to another, and later on will publish $100,080 

some statistics regarding its business that are thought Os » b sagebved ite vont cotpte 

to be uf general interest. one-half times the amount 
jodned 


The first article will appear in the issue of 
August 23rd 








Over two hundred active officers and clerks co- . 
operate to maintain the high standard of service to Fit Bash eapfountes 
its customers which this bank has set during forty in 1857. 
years of successful banking in this community, When « bank is, die 
tinguished by fifty-five 

continuous ser- 


yeare’ 
vice, there is little ques- 


Capital’ - - $500,000.00 
Surplus - - - 100,000.00 


Department 


AFFILIATED WITH 


tion oh tne 
its Security and Servi 


Checking Accounts « Specialty 


Department 
Exchange Bx 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus 





$4,000,000 





The ative, Appre. 
ciative*and Accommodating 
Bank. 








ALL ON 


good ones. A correspondent familiar 
with the local situation informs us that 
the Hennepin County Savings Bank 
and the First National Bank are the 
only ones represented in this collection 
whi-h employ outside aid in the prep- 
araiion of their copy. He criticizes 
- f these advertisements particular- 
yY, thus; 


T! Security National has fought for a 
long time the idea of advertising in the 
New- pers, any more than a standing card. 
The ‘ave now blossomed out with some 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 








ONE PAGE 


“local history,” which I am at a loss to under- 
stand how they expect to turn into deposits. 
The Northwestern National Bank have re- 
peated their advertisement for weeks, and I 
estimate, with my knowledge of Minneap- 
olis newspaper rates, and the number of 
papers that I know they are using, that 
this publicity is costing them at least $10,000 
a year. 

Minneapolis banks are spending 
sums on newspaper publicity, 
which is, to my mind, wasted. 


large 
much of 


We do not agree with our correspon- 
dent entirely in regard to the use of 
local history in a bank ad. That can 
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attention and hold 
advertisement should 
some strong 
bank’s service. 
with him that it is a 
mistake to run one advertisement, with 
copy unchanged, week after week. 
How would you like to see the 
news in your paper day after day? 


be used to attract 
interest, but the 
invariably contain 
concerning the 

do agree 


also 
points 
But we 


same 


The Omaha National Bank in a good 
little folder gives ten reasons why the 
bank has grown, as follows: 

First: Its capital of $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $500,000, makes it a safe depository 
for your funds. 

Second: For the 
has been well 
conservatism. 

Third: Its central location at the 
of 17th and Farnam streets. 

Fourth: Its affairs managed by 
with years of experience in the 
business, supervised by directors who are 
successful men of affairs and of unques 
tioned integrity and high standing in busi- 
ness and financial circles. 

Fifth: Its modern way of conducting 
business, conservative, yet considerate of 
the loan requirements of its customers. 

Sixth: The willingness on the part of its 
officers to confer with you on matters of 
business policy. 

Seventh: 


past forty-five 
known for its 


years il 
solidity and 


corner 


officers 
banking 


Present depositors bring in new 
customers every day, which is proof that 
our service and treatment are satisfactory. 

Kighth: It has a Savings Department 
for the convenience of those desiring un- 
questionable security for their savings, pay- 
ing such rate of interest as may be ex- 
pected from the investment of funds in the 
highest class of securities. 

Ninth: It has a Women’s Department for 
the exclusive convenience of its women de- 
positors. 

Tenth: It wants your account and agrees 
not only to safeguard your interests but 
also to afford you every facility and con- 
venience for the successful handling of your 
business. 


Two particularly good booklets that 


desk 
“Honesty, Efficiency, 
Cleveland Trust Company, and “The 
Bank and the Newspaper,” a reprint of 
an address delivered before the State 
Secretaries’ Section, A. B. A., at De- 
troit in September by Fred W. Ells- 
worth, Publicity Manager of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 
The Citizens State Bank of Shel 


last month were 
Courtesy,” by The 


came to our 


s0V- 
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gan, Wis., issues some 
small circulars. 


one oO 


very effective 
Its policy is stated in 
f them thus: 

conduct its business that it will 
good will of its customers; the 
opinion of its friends and _ the 
confidence of all. 


To so 
enjoy the 
favorable 
absolute 


sy 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. 
Madison, S. D 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N, ‘ 

a Be Parrish, cashier, 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Vz 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambe rsburg 
Cou., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H A. Dalby, Naugatuck 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F, W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa, 

. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
m. = 


HK. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company, 
New York City. 
> -— Dysart. assistant First 
National Rank, Ripon, Wis. 
W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
a Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
V. R. Stackhouse, City National 
Bide. Utica, N. Y 
George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 
B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 
Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Miss. 
Cc. E. Tavlor, Jr.. preside nt, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. Cc. 
Jesse FE. Brannen. cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood N. J. 
E. A. Hatton, cashier, 
-— Rio, Texas. 
A. Ekirch, secretary, 
.. Bank, New York City. . 
E. M. Paugher, president, The Home Build- 
ing Association Co.. Newark, Ohio. ; 
Cc. W. Bailev cashier, First National Ban! 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Bankers Magazine, 


Wadden, Lake County Bank, 


National Bank of 
Trust 
Savings Bank, 
Chehalis National Bank, 


Savings 


Manager, Guar- 


cashier, 
Bank 


Citizens Bank, 


Security 


First National Bank 


North Side Sav- 
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Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
ce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
ngs Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
. Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

BE. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlies S, Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr.. assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 
Cc WW. Beerbower, National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mer., 
Pank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
easter, Pa. 
w. I 


c. W 
Comme 
z 


Trust Company, 


New Netherland 


; ,, Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 


A V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. E. Auracher, The Bank Advertiser, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne 
National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. C. MeDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

c 


County 


Bank and 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mer., 


Citizens State 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va 
J - 


J. W. Hansen, cashier, 
Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 
R. H. Mann, treasurer, 
Company, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, 
Salem, Oregon. 
Dexter Horton 
Wash. 


Manchester Trust 
Mass 

bankers, 
National Bank, Seattle 


, 


LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


By Marian R. Glenn, Librarian 


De- 


pro- 


Reference 
created to 


HE Library and 
partment was 

vide a central place for the systematic 
collecting, preserving and making 
available of that information relative 
to banking subjects for which the 
National Association of American 
Bankers is naturally considered the 
source of supply to its own members, 
the students of finance or the 
general inquirer. The work of de- 
velopment began November, 1911, and 
the technical details of organization 
during first ten months of 
its existence have, of necessity, occu- 
pied time and attention which can later 
be devoted to the broadening of that 
usefulness which seems to have already 
justitied its establishment. 

The original collection of less than 
400) has been 
1500. Of these additions six have been 


press, 


these 


volumes increased to 
made by purchase, fifty by binding, 
and the remainder by gift and ex- 
including two valuable sets of 

periodicals loaned by the 

Publishing Company. The 
collection consists chiefly of A. 
nd State bankers’ association 
ngs, State bank reports, gov- 


chang 

financial] 
Bankers’ 
prese 
B. A 


proce 


ernment documents, bound _ financial 
journals and general reference books. 
More general books on banking will be 
added as and 
seems consistent with the belief that, at 
least in the initial stages of the depart- 
ment’s development, expensive duplica- 
tion of the ample resources of the 
large college and city libraries should 
be avoided and efforts concentrated on 
those functions peculiar to a specialized 
library relating to banking practice. 
In making a library of this type a 
selection of banking information rather 
than a collection covering the broad 
field of finance, the acquisition of ma- 
terial most pertinent to live subjects 
of current interest has been considered 
of prime importance. As 
jects are seldom covered in book form 
until their period of timeliness to the 
banker has passed, it follows that pam- 
phlets, press addresses, 
magazine articles 
opinion of individuals in 
ence, ete., constitute the form in which 
desirable material must be sought. Se- 
curing the material in various ways 
from widely scattered sources, and the 
general routine of caring for it when 


occasion requires, as 


such sub- 


comments, 
or personal 


the 
} 


corres pona- 
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received need be only alluded to as re- 
quiring considerable time and technique. 

Six thousand six hundred and twen- 
ty-six pamphlets, clippings, magazine 
articles, ete., have been mounted and 
filed in the library in such form that 
they can be loaned through the mail to 
any banker requesting their use for the 
preparation of addresses, papers or 
other reference. This material is in 
such demand that the records show it 
has been loaned from Canada to Cal- 
ifornia and from Alabama to Austra- 
lia. When the original material can- 
not be sent, typewritten copies are 
made, or supplementary reference lists 
compiled. 

After books, ete., are received they 
are classified by a system adapted to 
the needs of a banking library, and 
catalogued on cards by author and 
subject. A single article or address 
may contain facts and figures of refer- 
ence value on several subjects, and the 
care required to make this information 
available is indicated by the fact that 
four thousand entries were necessary 
to adequately catalogue merely the A. 
B. A. and State bankers’ association 
proceedings. An index of valuable ar- 
ticles on banking in the standard finan- 
cial magazines will be added to the 
general catalogue, as well as a record 
of the statistical data on such subjects 
in the Comptoller’s reports since 1876. 

Among the library’s other resources 
are included pictures of bankers with 
such biographical data as it has been 
possible to secure; representative ex- 
amples of bank advertising, and_in- 
terior and exterior pictures of banks 
for the use of bankers in designing or 
remodeling buildings. As time per- 
mits, this growing collection will be 
supplemented by bank plans, studies of 
lichting, equinment, ete. Material of 
any kind is, of course, available at all 
times to the needs of sections, and the 
savings bank clipping files have re- 
cently been consolidated with the gen- 
eral collection through coéperation with 
the secretary of that section. 

But as much valuable information 
relative to the development of banking 
in the United States is not available in 
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printed form, efforts are being made 
to secure from original sources personal 
reminiscences of bankers, aneciotes, 
comments, or summaries of local and 
national phases of banking history while 
the opportunity exists. In this 
the association should eventually pos- 
sess an unusual fund of interesting facts 
scarcely to be assembled elsewhere. 
So little has been published on the 
detail of banking practice that one of 
the library’s most important efforts is 
the genesis of a comprehensive collec- 
tion of such information as will be 
otherwise unobtainable from a central 
source, and will be useful to bankers 
for comparison of methods and results. 
But the library department must be 
both a collecting center and an active 
agency for the distribution of its re- 
sources. The answering of daily in- 
quiries at the library or by correspond- 
ence involves research work, making of 
reference lists, compilation of statistics, 
and the sending out of material througk 
the mail or by messenger. The demand 
for information on certain subjects is 
anticipated as far as possible, and 
special collections prepared and called 
to the attention of members through 
press or personal notices. As a public 
clearing-house for publications of cur- 
rent interest, the department has sent 
out over five hundred pamphlets on 
currency reform and similar subjects to 
bankers, libraries and individuals upon 
request, and has recently arranged to 
distribute the publications of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome on foreign agricultural credit 
systems. Press articles on the work of 
the association have been prepared by 
interested in 


way 


the librarian, who is also 


cooperating with existing agencies for 
the extension of certain of the associa- 
tion’s activities. 

With many details omitted, the work 
of these first few months thus briefly 
outlined should be regarded as merely 


preliminary and the results accom- 
plished as only suggestive of the broad- 
er opportunities for service to the mem- 
bers of the association which time and 


increased resources will develop. 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 


T takes a big mind to conceive a big 

idea and a forceful personality to 
impress that idea on a score or more 
of hard-headed, skeptical business 
men in such a way that their enthusi- 
asm shall be great cnough to carry 


the completion of the Panama canal. 

Of the twenty-one directors of the 
exposition company, eight are promi- 
nent bankers of the city and largely 
interested in business affairs. Realiz- 
ing thoroughly the magnitude of the 


G. Ausprey Davipson 


PRESIDENT SOUTHERN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


VICE-PRESIDENT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 


them over seemingly impossible diffi- 
culties. but such a mind and such an 
idea b longed to G. Aubrey Davidson, 
presid:nt of the Southern Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, aii father of the idea which is to 
result in a world celebration 
in tl city in 1915, to honor 


undertaking and facing the fact that 
San Diego, although at the time of the 
exposition’s beginning but a town of 
less than 50,000 people, had pledged 
herself to an expenditure of at least 
$3,500,000 for the fair, this group of 
bankers stood behind the exposition 
work with time, money and strength. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OPERATION 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


EXT year will mark the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of na- 
tional banking in the United States 

and much interesting historical information 
will doubtless be forthcoming, both as re- 
gards the national banking system as a 
whole and individual banks having a na- 


Hon. A. 


NATIONAL 
BANK IN OPERATION 


PRESIDENT FIRST 
(THE FIRST NATIONAI 


tional charter, especially those banks that 
began business in 1863. 

To the First National Bank of Daven- 
port, Iowa, belong the distinction of being 
the first bank to get into operation under 
the national banking system. 


Owing to some unfortunate experiences 


Dawson 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
IN THE UNITED STATES) 


BANK, 





“FE ver Man A bank director directs banks, not 
y buildings. 
. 9? . 
to His Trade The statement is general in its applica- 
tion. The average man of affairs has 
neither the time nor the training to super- 
vise a large building project. 
But there must be a responsible head 
that for the work, and under the conventional 
system of building, the inexperienced 


iven- ° . 
owner is forced to become that bead. 


veing 
inder He is relieved of this duty if he builds 
by the Hoggson Single Contract Method. 
(ARCHITECTURE pep excintteinG] It places the responsibility on one firm 
[CONSTRUCTION DECORATION], and guarantees satisfactory results. 


neces 


EQUIPMENT Our book, ‘‘ The Hoggson Single Con- 
tract Method of Building,” on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St. : New York City 


ae National Shawmut Bank Building : Boston 
ast to Coast First National Bank Building : Chicago, Ill. 








Do You Know Why.... 


the British Pound Sterling is worth $4.86 and a fraction? 
the French Franc 19 cents aud about three-tenths of a cent? 
the German Mark very nearly 24 cents? etc., etc., 


Do You Know Why .... 


the rates of exchange fluctuate ONLY within certain figures which are 
ALL DIFFERENT for every class of money? 

DO YOU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT THE DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF MONEY there are over the world? 

IF YOU KNOW you will think these questions foolish. 

BUT IF YOU DON’T KNOW you will find that it is very EASY TO 

KNOW if the questions are explained to you in a simple form. 
You can buy books which deal with this subject extensively and which will 
show you every feature of the problem. But these books are somewhat 
expensive and deal with the subject under a scientific point of view which is 
usually above the reach of the majority. 

WE SUPPLY INSTRUCTION COVERING THE CURRENCIES 
AND EXCHANGES OF THE WHOLE WORLD IN SIX 
PAGES and so simply explained that anyone can understand it. 

Our tables: 


‘** Foreign Currencies ’’ and ‘* Foreign Exchange Rates ”’ 
contain ALL the information required UP-TO-DATE. 
Price, FIFTY CENTS each postpaid. 


We will mai] them to you onapproval. If they please you, kindly send us the 
money. If they do not satisfy you they can be returned. 


The Bankers Publishing Co., Foreign Dept., 253 Broadway, New York 


























Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland, Cal. 


The Noiseless, Indestructible Floor 
for Banks 


There are but two considerations that should influence 
your selection of a floor. They are cost and efficiency. 


“Double CER Diamond” 


Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


is so durable as to last indefinitely, making it the cheapest 
in the long run, Noiseless, non-slippery, odorless, water- 
proof, fire-resisting and sanitary; will not crack or buckle. 


IN USE IN THE FOLLOWING BANKS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York City 
HAMILTON TRUST CO. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, New York City 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COUNTY SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO., Scranton, Pa. 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO.. Boston. Mass. 


” 


You are invited to write for Catalog **C,” samples and color suggestions 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 


91-93 Chambers St., New York City 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CUSTOMERS’ ROOM 
POSIT VAULTS, FIRST NATIONAL 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


with the then existing State banks, both 
with respect to their notes and the Govern- 
ment funds deposited with them, and be- 
cause of the lack of a bank especially de- 
signed to aid in supporting pubhe and pri- 
vate credit, it was felt early during the 
progress of the Civil War that a system of 
banks ought to be provided for, chartered 
by the Federal Government, issuing notes 
secured by United States bonds, and whil 
furnishing a safe and uniform note circu- 
lation, would also give to the country the ad- 
vantages accruing from a carefully devised 
banking system. 

The bill to carry out the aim of Secre- 
tary Chase and other advisers of President 
Lincoln, after being thoroughly debated in 
Congress, became a law on February 25, 
1863. 

While the debate was taking place in 
Congress, preparations were going forward 
in various parts of the country to organize 
banks under the National Currency Act, 
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as the law’ was 

then called. Led 

by Austin Corbin, 

a group of busi- 

ness men at Daven- 

port, Iowa, had perfected plans for orgat- 
izing the First National Bank of Daven- 
port. They drew up and adopted formal 
articles of association which were forward- 
ed to Washington, paid in the necessary 
capital and awaited the approval of the 
then Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch. The Comptroller did not 
finally act upon this and other applica- 
tions before him until June 22. On that 
date he empowered several banks to begin 
business, signing almost simultaneously , the 
necessary authority. The First National 
Bank of Davenport was among those to 
receive his approval on that day, being 
given charter No. 15. One week later, on 
June 29, 1863, the First National Bank of 
Davenport opened its doors for business, 








Joe R. Lane Lew. J. Yaooy 


VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DAVEN- CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DAVEN- 
PORT, IA. PORT, IA. 


LOBBY OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DAVENPORT, IA. 
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and was thus the first national bank in op- 
eration in the United States. 

The other national banks which were 
chartered on the 22nd, with the original 
numbers lower than No. 15 of the First 
National of Davenport, began business some 
days later. The First National of Chicago, 
for instance, with charter No. 8, opened 
July 1. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Corbin, who 
made such a name for himself in New York 
City as financier and railroad builder, Ira 
Gifford was elected to succeed him as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Daven- 
port. He was followed by Major T. T. 
Dow, and he, in turn, by James Thompson, 
who held the position until 1894, when An- 
thony Burdick was chosen. Mr. Burdick 
served as president for seventeen years, 
and retired in April of the present year 
on account of failing health. He was suc- 
ceeded by Hon. Albert F. Dawson, the 
present president, who came to this posi- 
tion after serving as Representative in 
Congress for the past six years. 

The election of Mr. Dawson to the presi- 
dency of the bank was a recognition of his 
fitness for the position on account of the 
extensive experience he has had in financial 
affairs. In 1904 he was elected as Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Second Towa 
district, and during his entire service of 
three terms was a member of committees 
which had jurisdiction over the financial 


operations of the Government. 


At the time of the passage of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Emergency Currency Act, 
in 1908, Mr. Dawson was a member of the 
steering committee which worked out many 
of the details in securing the passage of 
that law. It will be remembered that this 
bill was passed only after the Republican 
majority in the House had discharged the 
regular committee on banking and currency 
and entrusted the legislation to a special 
committee selected for that purpose. These 
steps were taken after numerous confer- 
ences, in all of which Mr. Dawson was an 
active participant. 

Prior to his service in Congress Mr. Daw- 
son was for six years confidential secre- 
tary of the late Senator Allison of Towa 
during the period when that distinguished 
statesman was at the height of his power 
and influence in the Senate, and as such 
was a close student of finance and eco- 
nomics. He was. associated with Senator 
Allison and other members of the Senate 
Finance Committee at the time the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900 was passed, and 
worked with the committee during much 
of its labors in the preparation and con- 
sideration of this measure. 

During his twelve years’ service in Wash- 
ington Mr. Dawson was identified with ap- 
propriations committees of the Senate and 
House, being a member of the latter com- 
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mittee, which appropriates upwards 
billion doliars a year for Governmenta 
poses. 

\t the close of his term in Congres 
March, 1911, he was strongly urged to ac- 
cept the position of private secretary to 
President Taft, but his desire to engage in 
banking in his native State caused him to 
decline this offer and adhere to his accept- 
ance of the presidency of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Davenport. 

Mr. Dawson was born in Jackson County, 
Towa, in 1872. He received his education 
in the public schools of Iowa and in the 
State University of Wisconsin. 

As a public speaker he has been much 
in demand, not only throughout Iowa, but 
elsewhere in the country. He is a logical 
and convincing speaker, and has been heard 
before gatherings of bankers in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore as well as at various 
conventions in the Middle West. 

Mr. Dawson is heartily in favor of the 
conservatively-progressive policy which has 
given the Davenport banks their present 
enviable position. The conservative part of 
this policy is evidenced by the fact that 
the banks there have accumulated surplus 
and undivided profits in excess of capital, 
while progressiveness is indicated by a de- 
posite aggregate of more than $28,000,000 
far in excess of other places of much larger 
population. These facts indicate that the 
Davenport banks are both safe and enter- 
prising. 

The first cashier of this historic bank was 
D. C. Porter, who was succeeded by Lloyd 
Gage, brother of Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Gage the cashiers in succession 
were John B. Fidlar, C. A. Mast, George 
Hohen, and L. J. Yaggy, the present 
cashier, 

From time to time the capital of the First 
National Bank of Davenport has been in- 
creased, to meet growing business, until it 
is now $200,000, and on the first of Sep- 
tember of the present year the surplus and 
undivided profits were $229,625, represent- 
ing a fund in excess of the capital provided 
for the additional protection of the bank's 
patrons. The deposits have kept steadily 
growing until now they amount to $2,298,- 
000. In the past year the deposits have in- 
creased $516,000, or about thirty-two per 
cent. 

The officers of the bank are: President, A. 
F. Dawson: vice-president, Joe R. Lane: 
cashier. L. J. Yaggy; assistant cashier, W. 
J. Housman. Directors: Frank W. Mueller, 
Joe R. Lane, J. Morgan Reimers, A. F. 
Dawson, August E. Steffen, J. W. Gilchrist, 
John I.. Mason, Geo. W. Cable, Jr.. M. N. 
Richardson, Wilson McClelland and L. J. 
Yaggy. 

These gentlemen 
enced group of business men and bankers, 


comprise an experi- 
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LOBBY IN THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL VIEW OF THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DAVENPORT, IA. 


who have kept the management on a high 
plane, worthy of the institution’s long and 
successful history. 

The distinction of being the first national 
bank to go into operation is a unique one, and 
doubtless as it enters upon its second half- 


century the First National Bank of Daven- 
port will receive congratulations from its 
friends at home and in other parts of the 
country, wishing it a continuance of its 
safely prosperous history and the deserved 
success gained during the past fifty years. 


UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY FOR TEXAS 


ANY excellent suggestions — ar: 
contained in the annual address 

of Gen. W. R. Hamby, retiring presi- 
dent of the Texas Bankers’ Association. 
The last convention was held in May, 
but General Hamby was unable to be 
present, on account of illness. He has 
now completely recovered, and the ad- 
dress he would delivered has 
been published. On the subject of a 
sub-tressury for Texas, General Hamby 


SaVS: 


have 


The ographical 
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location, the agricul- 
luets and the industrial and finan- 
rtance of Texas entitle us to the 
establisiiment of a branch of the United 
States asury in our State. By unity of 


action and earnestness of purpose, I believe 
we can secure this great prize, which would 
be of benefit to every line of commerce and 
a great convenience to every banker. Let 
us make the effort and start the work wiua- 
out delay, and when successful it will be 
time enough to discuss the place of location. 
What Texas needs is the sub-treasury; the 
location will take care of itself. 

General Hamby, who is president of 
the Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
of Austin, Texas, believes in such leg- 
islation as will give the country a bank- 
ing system that is absolutely sound and 
elastic, but like many careful thinkers 
he is unable to approve the plan formu- 
lated by the National Monetary Com- 
mission. 
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- is not always easy for a bank, in de- 
signing a new home, to meet the re- 
quirements of modern construction, to 
show a proper regard for the past, and to 
provide a complete adaptation to present 
surroundings. But all these requirements 
have been met in the new home of the New 
Hampshire National Bank of Portsmouth. 
Only those who have fully given themselves 
up to the charm of its quaint old streets, 
lined with houses of an earlier time—yet 
each maintaining an air of aristocracy—can 
realize the delightful “atmosphere” that 
lingers about Portsmouth, which in many 
ways is one of the most attractive cities of 
the North Atlantic coast. 
The new building of the New Hampshire 
578 
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National Bank’ harmonizes with the tradi- 
tions of its town, but no less does it suit 
the spirit of modern progress. 

For over sixty years the bank had been 
located in old-fashioned banking rooms, 
where it had built up a large business and 
had, in fact, become one of the most pros- 
perous banks in the State. In the latter 
part of 1910, owing to increased business 
and to accommodate the rapidly growing 
number of depositors, it was found "eces- 
sary to have more modern and commodious 
banking rooms. 

Fortunately, at this time the City of 
Portsmouth was agitating the question of 
building a new city hall, and the site on 
which the old city hall stood being too 
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MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTH 
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Jupce Catvin Pace 


OFFICE 


NEW 


ANTEE 


OF 


HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK 
THE PORTSMOUTH TRUST AND GUAR- 


JUDGE 


COMPANY 


small for the new one, it was decide: to 
sell it and the New Hampshire Nativnal 
Bank became the purchaser, thus acquiring 
a location in the center of the business 
part of the city and admirably adapted to 
its needs. When the old city hall wa rn 
down the New Hampshire National began 
constructing on the site a fine bank and 
office building, containing suitable rooms 
for the bank and the Portsmouth ‘I'rust 
and Guarantee Company, an allied insti- 
tution, which had also outgrown its quar- 
ters. These two banks occupy the whole 
of the lower story of the building, while the 
two stories above them contain twenty-eight 
offices arranged for suites or otherwise. ‘I'wo 
of these are offices of the president of the 
bank, and the others are rented. 

The building, fifty feet by eighty, is ot 
steel and reinforced concrete construction, 
the outside being of the best quality of 
Harvard brick, with marble trimmings, and 
is absolutely fireproof throughout. It is by 
far the best and handsomest structure in 
Portsmouth and is not excelled by any 
building in the State in point of solidity of 
construction and beauty of appearance. 

On the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
days of April last the public were invited 
to inspect the building and the completed 
banking rooms and vaults, and from early 
morning to nearly midnight each day a 
steady stream of humanity poured in and 
out the doors admiring the simple dignity 


CALVIN PAGE, PRESIDENT NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK AND 
PORTSMOUTH TRUST AND GUARANTEE COMPANY 
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to and solid beauty of the various parts of the ty equipment, the vault of course forms a 
nal whole. The beauty of the structure and the most interesting feature. The walls sur- 
Ing evident harmony with its surroundings serve rounding it are of reinforced concrete with 
css to attract the attention not only of the a heavy burglar-proof steel lining. A door, 
to residents of Portsmouth but of the thou- built to defy any attempt to open it until 
ies sands of visitors who flock to: the seacoast such time as the time-locks make it possible, 
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Wituiam C. Watton 
CASHIER OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK AND TREASURER 
IN THE PORTSMOUTH TRUST AND GUARANTEE COMPANY 


try within a radius of ten miles of | guards the entrance to the vault, and addi- 
to spend the summer. tional security is afforded by a heavy inner 
ly in its handsome exterior, but in door and a day gate. Taking into consider- 
ior finishing and equipment, the ation the fireproof character of the build- 

of the New Hampshire National ing and the vaults installed by the most 
forms to the highest standards of competent vault engineers and experts, with 
venience and safety. Of the safe- electrical protection, the officials feel that 
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ASSISTANT CASHIER OF THE NEW If 
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CASHIER'S OFI ICE, 
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safe deposit boxes in the bank’s vau 
absolutely protected against fire and a 
by burglars. 

The architect of the building was 
liam Wells Bosworth, of New York 
and the structure was built by Mes 
Hoggson Bros., contracting designers, 
New York City, under their single contr; 
method, and the officials of the bank 
highly gratified with the results. 

That the new building will turn out to be 
a profitable investment is already evident, 
The New Hampshire National Bank and the 
Portsmouth Trust and Guarantee Company 
occupied their new banking rooms for the 
frst time on April 29, since when there has 
been a steady gain in the number of depos- 
itors and in the amount of deposits. 


THe Bank Itsecr. 


The character of the New Hampshire Na- 
tional Bank of Portsmouth is fairly typified 
by the new building, which combines dignity 
and strength with progress. With more 
than sixty years of safe and efficient bank- 
ing service to its credit, with a capital of 
$100,000 and surplus and profits in excess 
of that amount, the solidity of this bank is 
well established and a guaranty offered of 
a more enlarged field of usefulness in its 
new home. At the head of this old and 


NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTH 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM, NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK, FORTSMOUTIE 


DIRVFCTORS’ ROOM, NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL BANK, PORTSMOUTH 
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A VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM IN THE PORTSMOUTIL TRUST AND GUARANTEE 
COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH, N. II. 


ROARD ROOM, PORTSMOUTH TRUST AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH, N. H- 
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TREASURER'S OF ICE, PORTSMOUTH TRUST AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


successful institution is Judge Calvin Page, 
whom not to know ought to be accounted a 
hardship to any one, and who once 
known is never forgotten. A complete list 
of the officers, directors and attaches of 
both institutions is appended. 

National Bank: President, Calvin Page; 
cashier, William C. Walton; assistant cash- 
ier, William L. Conlon; teller, Willis N. 
Rugg; bookkeepers, Alvin F. Redden, Ralph 
W. Eaton; stenographer, Ina F. Amazeen. 


Directors, Calvin Page, William C. Wal- 


ton, Alfred F. Howard, H. Fisher El- 
dredge, Fred H. Ward, John W. Emery. 

Portsmouth Trust and Guarantee Com- 
pany: President, Calvin Page; treasurer, 
William C. Walton; assistant treasurer, 
Willis FE. Underhill; clerk, Percival C. 
Sides. 

Directors, Calvin Page, William C. Wal- 
ten, Benjamin F. Webster, Alfred F. How- 
ard, John H. Bartlett. 


HEALTHY BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


EK) ERY report from every section of the 
country is favorable, and the general 
situation is not only very 
but is entirely healthy, reports Dun’s 
Taking it altogether, there has 
heen a more remarkable uplift in 
in. business than that now in 
ss at a time of foreign disturbance, 
an important domestic political 
vn, and it is notable also that the 
nd industrial expansion, while test- 
capacity of plants and banks and 
s and the labor supply, causes a 
tively small amount of friction. 


business 


Heavy railroad buying of rails, cars, and 
other equipment is the immediate feature 
of the iron and steel trade. Not in years 
has there been such generally satisfactory 
conditions in the woolen and cotton goods 
and kindred trades. The shoe factories re- 
port a demand which brings production to 
the point of factory capacity. Leather and 
hides continue very firm. The wheat mar- 
ket has two sides—one the heavy exports, 
due to the European war, and the other 
the heavy home movement as the result of 
the big crop. 
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TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Jupce James M. Varnum 
THE FOUNDER OF THE COMPANY. TRUSTEE 
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RGANIZED in October, 1890, the 
Fulton Trust Company has had a 
history of twenty-two years of quiet, 

steady growth, and has proved to be a 
good investment to its shareholders. The 
stock was sold at $150, and dividends have 
been paid amounting to 1734, per cent., 
while the undivided  profits—exclusive 01 
surplus—now exceed the capital. 

Although the deposits of the Fulton 
Trust Company have increased, the policy 
of the company has been adverse to any 
course that would seek to swell the de- 
posits at the expense of even the slightest 
cencessions to what its management regards 
as unwise banking principles. Particularly 
has it resisted any tendency toward bidding 
for deposits by paying more for money 
than it is worth, and by strictly adhering 
to this rule has been able to discriminate 
most carefully in making loans and invest- 
ments, thus always keeping well within the 
line of safety. 

The trust company laws of the State of 
New York throw careful restrictions about 
the conduct of an institution of this char- 
acter, and when these laws are supplement- 
ed by wise and careful management, keenly) 
alive to the duties and responsibilities im- 
posed, a high degree of safety is assured 

Not only has it been the policy of those 
charged with the conduct of the Fulton 
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Trust Company to observe the rules of 
sound banking, but they have been pru- 
dent in making expenditures, and have wd 
able to pay satisfactory dividends and set 
aside undivided earnings. The capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits on October 7 
amounted to $1,300,000. 

LocaTION OF THE ComMPANY 
the 
heart of 


Having its home in 
Building in the 
York, the Fulton Trust Company is 
mirably located, and this fine 
supplemented by modern equipment 
throughout. Some idea of the appropri- 
ateness of the company’s environment may 
be had from the accompanying illustra- 
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LOOK- 


The main corridor is a triumph of the architect's and 
decorator’s art- the sumptuous combination of Pavon 
azza marble and statuary bronze resulting in a superb 
effect one would expect to find rather in 8some palace of 
art treasures than ina bustling twentieth century office 
building. The illustration gives a glimpse of the vast 
corridor, with domes, rich in 
decoration, stretching away into space and terminated 
by an imposing staircase, on the first landing of which 
is placed the huge bronze master clock, 


its series of shallow 


tions. The arrangement and fitting up of 
the banking rooms represent the work of 
Messrs. Clinton & Russell, the well-known 
architects 

THe MANAGEMENT. 

As may be seen from the following list, 
the trustees of the Fulton Trust Company 
of New York include some of the city’s 
best-known and most conservative financial 
and business men: 

Henry C. Swords, president; H. H. Cam- 
mann, vice-president; Henry W. Reighley, 
second vice-president; Charles C. Burke, 
Lispenard Stewart, Henry Lewis Morris, 
Edwin <A. Cruikshank, Charles S. Brown, 
Henry K. Pomroy, J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, 
Frank S. Witherbee, Robert Goelet, Fred- 
eric de P. Foster, Alfred E. Marling, 
Richard H. Williams, Howland Pell, Archi- 
bald D. Russell, Arthur D. Weekes, Charles 
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Robert L. Gerry, James SS.) many functions with which a_ trust com- 

Edward De pany is endowed, the Fulton Trust Com- 

Witt, John D. Peabody. pany of New York, under strong and pru- 
Charles M. Van Kleeck is the secretary. dent management, ranks as one of the 
Equipped at all points to perform the city’s safe financial institutions. 


M. Newcombe, 
Alexander, Charles Scribner, 


ENTRANCE TO THE MODEL VAULT OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


SINGER BUILDING 
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“|W financial institutions in cities of 
like size are more appropriately housed 
than is the Lakewood (N. J.) Trust 

Company since occupying its handsome 
new building, the facade of which is shown 
above. 

The new structure, which is of the Flor- 
entine type of Italian renaissance, covers 
an area of forty by seventy-three feet with 
rear extension twenty-five by thirty-two feet, 
forming an L and containing a_ banking 
room, mezzanine story and cellar. 

It is an excellent example of what may 
be accomplished in bank design for a small 
prosperous town. The outline of the build- 
ing is soberly treated in the matter of 
ornament, relying almost entirely upon the 
simplicity and dignity of its proportion for 
the architectural effect. At the same time 
the stvle does not lift the building out of 
its surroundings nor make it seem foreign to 
the environment of the community. 

The street elevation is constructed of 
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light cream terra-cotta, resting on a_ base 
of granite and pierced with three 
arched window openings the full height of 
the banking room. The front wall of rusti- 
cated terra-cotta and its pedestaled base 
course are surmounted by a classic cornice 
and balustrade, behind which one may dis 
cern the large skylight which, with the 
large windows in the front wall, flood the 
banking room with a fine working light. 

A height of twenty-three feet has been 
given to the banking room, the lower por 
tion of which is finished in bronze and 
marble, and the woodwork of the officers’ 
space trimmed in rich mahogany. This 
room is lighted through sky and ceiling 
lights, the skylight having an area of fi' 
hundred square feet. In addition, two large 
windows in front help to distribute ever 
the daylight throughout. The equipment of 
the room is complete in every respect, pro 
viding commodious quarters for the pub 
with a light, cheerful arrangement for ¢ 


large 
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Caprain A. M. Brapsuaw 
PRESIDENT LAKEWOOD TRUST COMPANY, LAKE- 
WooD, N. J. 


officers and clerical force, while the deco- 
rations are in -keeping with the dignified 
character of the building. 

It is easy to observe from the exterior 
expression of the building what may be ex- 
pected of the banking room, for such win- 
dows and width of front can indicate only 
the fine room of ample proportions splen- 
didly lighted. This room is without doubt 
one of the best banking rooms of its kind 
in the State. It is simply decorated in rest- 
ful colors and shows to the best advantage 
the marble and bronze screen work as well 
as equipment. The arrangement of this 
screen projecting into the public space so 
that the three sides are available, has the 
advantage of concentrating the working 
force in a convenient space immediately ad- 
jacent to all wickets. The screen is built 
of American Sienna marble combined with 
Edelfelds Grau marble, with bronze wickets 
and plate glass set in bronze frames. 

The publie space on one side of the bank- 
ing screen leads to the ladies’ aleove and 
passage to the safe-deposit department, and 
on ¢ other to the treasurer’s office and 
passive to the directors’ room. 

In full view of the main entrance and 
public space is a spacious security vault 
with electric protection in addition to heavy 
rein!orcements and linings. 
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Georce G. Smiru 
VICE-PRESIDENT LAKEWOOD TRUST 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


COMPANY, 


The 


safe-deposit 
conveniently located 
vault, is more than usually convenient and 
ample in its furnishings, having in connec- 
tion with it a reception and ladies’ room 
which are connected with the large trunk 


department, which is 
next to the deposit 


storage vault. The security vault for the 
use of the safe-deposit department as well 
as for the storage of funds, is symmetrical- 
ly placed on the central axis of the banking 
room so that the public may be impressed 
with the sense of strength and security, 
which not only the vault, but the ponderous 
door represents. Special facilities are pro- 
vided for the transaction of banking busi- 
ness with ladies, including an extension 
containing a reception room twelve by six- 
teen, with which is connected ‘a ladies’ room 
eleven by ten. 

In point of design, materials used and in 
the arrangements for the convenience of the 
public and the company’s staff, the Lake- 
wood Trust Company’s new building fulfills 
the most exacting requirements of modern 
bank architecture. 

The building was designed, planned and 
erected by Hoggson Brothers, the well- 
known contracting designers of New York. 

It is fitting that this company should 
be so appropriately housed, for it is 
the pioneer bank of Lakewood, having been 
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organized in 1889, and by growing steadily 
in the public confidence its resultant en- 
larged business has made the new home im- 


perative. 

The strength of the company and _ the 
wise policy pursued by the management 
may be inferred from the fact that a sur- 
plus has been accumulated far in excess of 
the capital, thus affording additional pro- 
tection to depositors. 

In its management this company is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, the president, Cap- 
tain Albert M. Bradshaw, being recognized 
is one of New Jersey's financial leaders, a 
fact evidenced by his being chosen by the 
Governor as a member of the Commission 
to revise the banking laws of the State. 

Hon. George G. Smith, vice-president, 
was born in Massachusetts, but has resided 
t Lakewood since he was a boy. Mr. 
Smith has been a state senator and 
nected with the Lakewood Trust Company 
for many years. He conducted an exten- 
sive dry goods business in Lakewood for 
many years. Personally ex-Senator Smith 
is affable and pleasing and makes friends 
casily. In the business world he is strong 
and dependable and a splendid asset to his 
town. 

W. C. O'Leary, secretary, has been a 
resident of Lakewood since childhood and 
is respected in the community, being con- 
sidered one of its best young business men. 

C. J. Parmentier, the treasurer, is a 
voung man who is liked by everybody. 

R. B. Robbins, the assistant treasurer, is 
a resident of Ocean County and for many 
years was assessor of the Township of Lake- 


con- 
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coM- 


wood. He is popular with those whom he 
comes into contact. 
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LADIES’ ROOM, LAKEWOOD TRUST COMPANY, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


The directors are Albert M. Bradshaw, 
Carroll P. Bassett, Oliver H. Brown, Henry 
S. Kearney, Henry A. Low, Walter C. 
O'Leary, Charles J. Parmentier, Richard 
B. Robbins, George G. Smith, Frank Til- 
ford and William W. Willock. 


‘These gentlemen constitute a strong offi- 
cial board, and aided by a competent and 
courteous force of clerks they are making 
the Lakewood Trust Company one of the 
notably successful banking institutions of 
New Jersey. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM, LAKEWOOD TRUST COMPANY, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
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AN IMPOSING SOUTHERN BANK STRUCTURE 


NEW bank building affords a_ fair 
A standard by which to judge of an 
institution’s history and its future. 


Measured by this standard, it may be truth- 
fully said that the Savannah (Ga.) Bank 


Wiuri1amM F. 


PRESIDENT SAVANNAH BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SAVANNAH, 


and 

histor 
futur: 
an in 
ing j 
iven 
struc 


ist Company has had a_ prosperous 
ind has an excellent outlook for the 
Certainly the construction of such 
sing modern bank and office build- 

striking evidence of wise progress- 

While as an office building this 
e embraces the modern ideas in ma- 
terial, and improvements calculated to con- 
duce safety and convenience, it is es- 
pecia is a bank home that it will be con- 
sidere:’ here. The massiveness and beauty 


ot the building make it at once an im- 
pressive and fitting place for carrying on 
the banking business, and a study of the 
rooms allotted to the bank shows that they 
embody all the essentials of the best de- 


McCavutey 


GA 


sign and equipment for safely, economically 
and conveniently transacting business. 
Description OF THE Banktinc Rooms. 
The interior of the bank is not only ad- 
mirably planned with reference to the par- 
ticular ends it is to serve, but in space 
management, in simplicity of ornamenta- 
tion and detail, in beauty of modelling and 
agreeable interplay of quiet color, typifies 
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the best art in public 
walls are 
sent the Caen stone of France 
the blocks washed 
sott 
original 
slight 
This is 
the general color 


The cement 


they carry the 
tone of the 
cream running 
ly to brown. 


of the building, 
deepening to 
dull gold in the 
cast 


tings and vel- 


bronze fit- 


our hangings, 
and contrasting 
effectively with 
the rich hue oft 
mahogany, 
which is the 
only wood used. 
The floor is of 
lusterless ‘Ten 
marble, 
slightly deeper 
in color than 
the walls, and 
the desk stand- 
ards are of pol- 
ished Italian 
Botticini mar 
ble, that gleams 
with warm 
cream -brown 
lights It is of 
this beautiful 
marble that the 
walls of the en- 
trance hall are 
built, through 
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west 
some 


ee 


which one 
mahogany 
bank, or 
the offices 
wall is 


passes by swing- 
doors into 
at the right to 
above. In the 
sunk a_hand- 
bronze tablet ot 
charming 
portion and de- 
sign, bearing the 
names of the 
officers and di- 
rectors. 

An open rece 
tangular 
runs from the 
entrance to the 
safety deposit 
vault at the 
rear, from which 
it is shut off 
by a cast 
bronze — railing, 
with doors at 
each side. In 
the center are 
the check desks 
of Botticini 
marble, with 
marble side 
standards  con- 
nected by cast 
bronze — braces 
and these are 
handsomely ut 
ted with bronze 
lamps, check 
holders and ink- 
wells, of simple 
and excellent 
design. 


cast 


pro- 


space 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM, SAVANNAIL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 


VAULT IN THE SAVANNAH BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA, 
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VICE-PRESIDENT SAVANNAH BANK AND 
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The various public banking desks are 
built about this rectangle on a solid base 
of Botticini marble, with railings and 
sliding screens of cast bronze in the square 
column style that is uniform throughout 
the bronze work of the building. At the 
right is the savings department, which, be- 
side its public windows, opens upon a small 
room intended for the use of ladies and 
comfortably furnished with a mahogany 
desk and chair. Heavy velour curtains of 
dull gold hang at the door. At the left 
ire the general offices. In the open spaces 
lehind the public offices at the right are 
private coupon rooms built of mahogany, 
which are conveniently near the safety- 
vault. The clerical desks, the pri- 
te telephone booth, and the various desks 

the general work of the bank are on 

west side of the building. All are of 
iogany with attractively designed bronze 
ps and fittings. 
lhe president’s office is immediately at 
left of the entrance, handsomely 
shed in’ rich dark mahogany’ with 
| walls, mantel, and closets of this 
tiful wood. The small wall space above 
ainels is covered with tapestry in wood 
and browns, and the ceiling is of 
| plaster, with modeled border in 
ones, touched with gold. An Eastern 
blues, browns and Pompeian reds 


deposit 
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Cuartes G. Bett 
VICE-PRESIDENT SAVANNAH BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 


partly covers the parquet floor, leaving the 


border of the polished wood exposed. The 
president's desk is of the same rich mahog- 
any as that used in the room, and the 
mahogany chairs are upholstered in leather. 

Opening at the rear into the president’s 
office and again at the front upon the rec- 
tangle are the handsome offices of the sec- 
ond vice-president and the cashier, which is 
finished in South American mahogany. It 
is enclosed only by a low mahogany railing. 

The banking-room is lighted from the 
west by French casement windows in ma- 
hogany frames that extend to the ceiling, 
and by high casement windows at the north 
end. The ceiling is beautifully modeled in 
rectangular panels, cream in tone, and is 
supported by four cylindrical columns with 
heavy cornices, thus completing the ad- 
mirable dignity of the interior. 


OrGcanization, History ano Present Mawn- 
AGEMENT. 


The Savannah Bank and Trust Company 
was organized forty-three years ago. 
Though its capital stock was $100,000—a 
sum unusually large at that period of 
Savannah's existence—within two days after 
the subscription books were opened all the 
stock had been subscribed. Of the original 
officers and directors only one has survived 
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the years to witness or know the growth 
and prominence the institution has acquired. 
This is an English gentleman, Frederick 
Zerago, who, though far advanced in years, 
now resides in Liverpool, and inquires of 
all who comes from Savannah as to the 
progress of the institution he aided in 
founding. It is said that Mr. Zerago was 
the author of the constitution and by-laws 
of the company. 
The original 
were: President, 
president, Milo 


officers of the company 
Morris Ketchum; vice- 
Hatch; cashier, Edward 


rn 
; - 
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Ketchum. 
institution was 
J. S. Hutton. 
President 
Charles Green, 
Purse, and Mr. 
1900 William F, 
and was later made vice-president. Upon 
the death of Mr. Weed, Mr. MeCauley sue 
The that 
number Mr. McCauley's connection with the 


The savings department of the 
under the management of 
Ketchum was succeeded — by 
Mr. Green by TD. G. 
Purse by J. D. Weed. In 
MeCauley became cashier, 


ceeded to the presidency. vears 
institution have been a period of continu- 
ous growth for the company. During that 
time a remarkable change was wrought in 
the banking affairs of the city and it is 
freely said by close observers of financial 
that no one has 
Mr. McCauley to 


and commercial matters 


contributed more than 
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Savannah's financial strength and = sound- 
ness. 

The present officers of the institution are: 
President, William F. McCauley; vice- 
president, Charles G. Bell; second vice- 
president, Courtney Thorpe; cashier, Mari- 
ano D. Papy; assistant cashier, Edward M, 
Nichols. 

Mr. Thorpe, although well-known in 
Savannah because of his prominent banking 
connections, had lived for a year and a half 
in Florida, when a few months ago he was 
elected vice-president of the company. Mr, 
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Papy and Mr. Nichols have been connected 
with the institution for a number of years. 
They have received thorough training and 
are exceptionally well-equipped for the 
duties of their offices. 

The directorate of the 
composed of men of high character and dis- 
tinct financial, 
and professional circles. They are men of 
wide experience and are thoroughly active 
in all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
their institution. 

Needless to say, with the fine new build- 
ing the Savannah Bank and Trust Company 
is better than ever equipped to care for its 
ren- 


institution is 


prominence in commercial 


large and growing business. It has 
dered good service to the community in the 
past, and is prepared to render better ser- 
vice in the future. 





AN IMPORTANT TEXAS FINANCIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


HE growth of the trust company in 
the United States has furnished a 
remarkable example of the prosperity 

which in this country waits upon a financial 
institution peculiarly adapted to public 


needs. Reliable statistics prove that while 


States having good banking laws it is sur- 
rounded by safeguards as adequate as those 
which protect the patron of a_ national 
bank, and is, of course, at least on a par 
with the State banks in that respect; 
second, the trust company, while being able 


Jupce Sam R. Scorr 


PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 


both National and State banks are growing 


rapidly 
panie " 
of bar 
prestive 
chart: 
ment 
The 
provins 


n numbers and size, the trust com- 
‘ire outdistancing both these classes 

although one of them has the 
which undoubtedly attaches to a 
granted by the Federal Govern- 


reason why the trust company is 
so popular is twofold: First, in 


WACO, TEXAS 


to perform the usual banking functions, 
also has the right to transact a great variety 
of fiduciary and other financial operations 
usually denied the other classes of banks. 
Texas a Proriraste Fietp ror THe Trust 
ComMPANY. 

Texas, with its 130,000,000 acres that 

have never known the touch of the plow, 
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her vast agricultural and mineral resources, 


her enormous industrial enterprises and the 


constant and rapid increase of wealth, 
offers one of the greatest fields for trust 
compary development to be found in the 
United States. The State has an excellent 
trust company law—perhaps one of the 
best of any of the States, and under it a 
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administrator, guardian, 
loan money on real 
property, negotiate and sell stocks and 
bonds, buy and sell real estate, issue 
debenture bonds on real estate security, act 
as agents for persons, companies, corpora- 
tions, underwrite 5 
bonds, guarantee 


trustee, receiver, 
estate and personal 


issues of 
and perfect 


stocks and 
land titles, 


G. B. ReyNowps 


VICE-PRESIDENT CON TINENTAI 


number of successful companies have been 
organized in the principal commercial 
centres by leading business) men and 
bankers. 

One of the latest of these, and one start- 
ing out with every indication of achieving 
the same notable success that has been 
characteristic of the trust companies re- 
cently organized in Texas, is the Continental 
Trust Company of Waco, which was origi- 
nally chartered in 1871, to have succession 
for ninety-nine years. 

The charter of the Continental Trust 
Company authorizes the company to act as 


TRUST COMPANY, WACO, TEXAS 


and do a general trust company business In 
all its various and different departments 

The capitalization of the Continenta 
Trust Company of Waco is $1,000,000, pat 
value of shares $100, the stock being sold 
at $105. 


| 


Tre MANAGEMENT. 


Not only is the company being organized 


banking laws and in a 
real demand already 
fortunate 


under excellent 
community where a 
exists for its services, but it is 
in having as its organizers a body of suc- 
cessful men who command the respect © 
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J. W. Dopsox 
SECRETARY CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 
WACO, TEXAS 


a wide circle of business interests in the 
Lone Star State and elsewhere. The officers 
are: President, Judge Sam R. Scott; vice- 
presidents, W. E. Johnson, G. B. Reynolds, 
Capt. W. L. Saye, Thos. A. Caufield and 
Jokn T. Smith; secretary, J. W. Dodson; 
treasurer, T. J. Primm; general counsel, 
Scott & Ross. 

Judge Scott is recognized as one of the 
distinguished members of the American 
bar, noted for his legal ability, and pos- 
sessed of unquestionable integrity. In the 
administration of the affairs of a_ trust 
company many intricate questions of law 
are arising daily, and the Continental 
Trust Company is, therefore, fortunate in 
having as its chief executive officer a man 
who served for many years on the bench. 

Vice-President G. B. Reynolds is at 
present vice-president of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Hillsboro, Texas. He was for- 
merly vice-president and general manager 
of the International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and has in the past sev- 
eral years been connected with some of the 
strongest financial institutions in the United 
States He has valuable financial connec- 
tions in St. Louis, Chicago and the East. 

J. W Dodson has recently resigned as 
assista ishier of the First National Bank 
of Wa to accept the secretaryship of the 


T. J. Prim™ 
TREASURER CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 
WACO, TEXAS 


Continental Trust Company. His acquain- 
tance, ability and experience in all the vari- 
ous departments of the banking business, 
covering a period of many years, make him 
a most valuable man for this position, and 
the Continental Trust Company is to be 
congratulated on having secured his ser- 
vices. 

T. J. Primm, treasurer of the Continental 
Trust Company, is a capitalist and finan- 
cier, known throughout Texas as a con- 
servative man, successful in handling other 
people’s money. At present he is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the 
Amicable Life Insurance Company, a direc- 
tor in one of Texas’ most successful bank- 
ing institutions, and for many years promi- 
nently connected with various enterprises 
for the purpose of promoting and develop- 
ing the vast internal resources of Central 
Texas. 


A Srronc Boarp or Directors. 


Much of the success of a bank or trust 
company depends upon the board of direc- 
tors. It is not only important to have a 
board that will carefully watch over the 
management and see that all safeguards 
are strictly observed, but it is also of prime 
concern that the board be composed of men 
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of wide and successful business relations, 
thus inspiring confidence and attracting 
patronage. As may be seen from the fol- 
lowing list of directors of the Continental 
Trust Company, its board of directors meet 
these requirements. The directors are: 

Sam Sanger, Waco, Texas; member firm 
Sanger Bros., Waco and Dallas, president 
Texas Fidelity and Bonding Co., vice-presi- 
dent National Exchange Insurance anc 
Trust Co., vice-president, Brazos Valley 
Trust Co. Interested in every good enter- 
prise for the upbuilding of Waco. 

Col. Joe S. Rice, Houston, Texas; finan- 
cier and capitalist, president Union Na- 
tional Bank, president Bankers Trust Co.. 
president Great Southern Life Insurance 
Co., firm of J. S. & W. M. Rice Lumber 
Co. 

M. Kendrick, Waco, Texas; 
capitalist, director First State 
Trust Co. 

J. R. Collier, Waco and Mumford, Texas: 
trustee Baylor University, merchant and 
planter. 

Dr. W. E. Colgin, Waco, Texas; drug- 
gist, director First State Bank and Trust 
Co. 

Judge Sam R. Scott, Waco, Texas; 
president Continental Trust Co., former 
district judge fifty-fourth judicial district, 
member firm Scott & Ross, corporation at- 
torneys, district attorney St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co., district attorney 
Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
attorney Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., New York, U. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co. and other cor- 
porations. 

T. J. Primm, Waco, Texas; 
Continental Trust Co., chairman’ Finance 
Committee Amicable Life Insurance Co., 
ten years tax collector McLennan county, 
real estate dealer. ; 

W. E. Johnson, Waco, Texas; manager 
Wm. Cameron Co., Waco Dept., former 
manager C. T. Herring Co., vice-president 
Continental Trust Co. 


farmer and 
Bank and 


treasurer 
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J. W. Dodson, Waco, Texas: tormer 
assistant cashier First National Bank. see- 
retary Continental Trust Co. 

G. B. Reynolds, Waco, Texas; former 
vice-president Great American Life Insur- 
ance Co. consolidated with International 
Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo., vice- 
president Colonial Trust Co., Hillsboro, 
Tex., vice-president Continental Trust Co. 

Capt. W. L. Saye, Comanche, ‘Texas; 
attorney and capitalist, director S. N. & 
S. T. ‘Railroad, former supt. Agents and 
Inspector Equitable Life Insurance Co., New 
York, vice-president Continental Trust Co. 

Thos. A. Caufield, Waco, Texas; finance 
commissioner City of Waco, vice-president 
Continental Trust Co., twelve vears county 
clerk McLennan county, farmer. 

John T. Smith, Austin, Texas; president 
National Loan and Realty Co., ten years 
chief clerk comptroller’s office, vice-presi- 
dent Continental Trust Co. 

Dr. N. A. Olive, Waco, Texas; physician 
and surgeon. 

S. P. Ross, Waco, Texas; firm Scott & 
Ross, corporation attorneys, district attor- 
ney St. Louis and Southwestern Railway 
Co., Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Ocean Accident Insurance Co., Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. of New York, general counsel 
Continental Trust Co. 

J. J. Dean, Waco, Texas; capitalist, 
owner Dean addition, real estate dealer. 

It is quite within the bounds of prudent 
statement to say that the trust company 
to-day offers one of the most profitable as 
well as the safest forms of investment of 
any class of financial institutions now ex- 
isting in this country, and it is equally 
true that nowhere in the United States is 
there a more promising outlook for trust 
company development than in the State of 
Texas. Under these favoring conditions, the 
Continental ‘Trust Company is launched 
with a management having every augury 
of success. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HE first annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association — of 
America will be held at the Waldorf- 

Astoria, New York city, November 21 and 
22. Committee meetings and a meeting of 
the board of governors will largely occupy 
the first day, and on Friday, November 22, 
at 10 o'clock, the convention will assemble 
for the purpose of hearing addresses and 
discussions and transacting the business in- 


cident to permanent organization. In_ the 
evening there will be a 
Waldorf Astoria. 

It will be recalled that the 
Bankers’ Association of America effected a 
preliminary organization at a meeting held 
for that purpose in New York August 5. 
which was fully reported in Tue Bankers 


banquet at the 


Investment 


Macazine for September. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL MISCELLANY 


‘“*HOW BANKERS ROB 


NDER this pacific title, “John 
Bull,” a British publication, telis 
its readers of some of the tricks of 
bankers in “robbing” their customers 
by concealing the existence of dormant 
accounts. Tue Bankers MaAGazine 
has published so much that has been 
laudatory of the banker and his call- 
ing, that just a little bit on the other 
side of the story may be tolerated. 
The banker may be interested in see- 
ing himself as at least one other per- 
son sees him. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the stories here related are 
of British bankers—even the staid 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
not being exempted from this scath- 
ing arraignment of banks. But the 
American banker may well exclaim: 
“Let the galled jade wince, our 
withers are unwrung.” But hear 
“John Bull”: 

This week I continue my selection, from 
cases which have been brought to my atten- 
tion, illustrating the various ways in which 
the banks have been enabled to accumulate 
vast hoards of unclaimed moneys and _se- 
curities. Next week I will deal with other 
aspects of the matter. 

How Dormant Batances are Kepr Ative. 


\ bank clerk tells me that many really 
dormant accounts are rendered “operative,” 
in the sense that the bank itself operates on 
them every half-year or quarter, by bring- 
ing the balance down, adding interest, and 
deducting commission. The interest, as a 
rule, is not placed to the credit of the 
client, but is carried to an account called 
“Interest Account,” or some such. title. 
Therefore, the account, though quite dead, 
is made to appear operative by the bank’s 
orn action, 

\ Forcorren Evecrion Account. 

\ former Member of Parliament writes 
me: “In the year 1900 T opened an account 
with a certain bank for the nurpose of pay- 
ing the expenses incidental to the contest 
for the seat. I lost the election and for a 
time left the constituency. At the last gen- 
eral election I returned to my old love and 
proceeded’ to open an account at the same 
bank as before. I then remembered that I 
had never closed my last account, and that 
| shoul have a balance there. I made en- 
quiries of the clerk and found this to be so. 
I remarised that if I had not made up my 
mind to contest the seat again I should 
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probably never have heard of it. The bank 
official replied, ‘Probably not.” 


A Cuesrerrietp Case. 


The Chesterfield Town Council opened an 
account with a local bank in 1877 for the 
purpose of paying bills in connection with 
the laying out of Queen’s Park in that 
town. Shortly after I introduced my bill 
in the House of Commons, the bank man- 
ager wrote to the Council to say that there 
was a balance on the account of £50. An 
alderman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
bank for the information, but acknowledged 
that the balance had been brought to light 
by the introduction of my bill! 


The Bank or Enortanp anno Aa Critter 
CASHIER. 


The grandson of a former chief cashier to 
the Bank of England writes me that his 
grandfather died, leaving a large sum of 
money at the bank. The relatives have re- 
peatedly made application to them for par- 
ticulars, which have always heen refused. 
The money has been in the custody of the 
bank since 1807. 

Two Instances From Leeps. 

The vicar of a parish in the neighborhood 
of Leeds opened an account at a Leeds 
bank for Sunday-school purposes. This 
was eighty years ago, and four years Jater 
the account became dormant. The vicar 
died and the account was completely for- 
gotten. The present vicar, in searching 
through some very old parochial records. 
found the pass book, had it made up, and 
when it was returned to him found a credit 
balance of £168. A lady opened an ac- 
count for the benefit of her children near- 
ly sixty vears ago. It became dormant 
in 1860. The lady died without disclosing 
to her children that she had banked the 
money on their behalf. Her sons and 
daughters recently instituted enquiries and 
recovered £163. 

A Pauper with £500. 

Recently an old lady of ninety was 
found dead in her bed. She had lived for 
many years in a state of abject want. She 
was receiving a few shillings a week from 
the guardians. So poor was she considered 
to be, that the neighbors paid for the coffin 
in which to bury her. In removing her 
goods they discovered a pass book showing 
a balance of several hundred pounds in the 
name of her husband, who bad predeceased 
her. On examination it appeared that the 
account had not been operated upon for 
over thirty years. The book was sent to 
the bank and made up and returned show- 
ing a balance of £500, The local guardians 
took possession of the money. 
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A Case From Leicester. 

A resident of a village near Leicester, 
who died recently, sold his property and 
placed the money in a local bank. At his 
decease, his nephew, who was the executor, 
made enquiries at the bank, and was asked 
if he had a deposit note. As no such docu- 
ment could be found, the relatives have 
been deprived of the money. 


Rescvep From a GAMBLER AND Lost AGAIN. 


The wife of a London clergyman in 1869 
placed a large sum of money on deposit at 
a certain bank, to prevent her husband 
speculating with it on the Stock Exchange. 
She purposely withheld the name of the 
bank from her hushand and children. In 
1886 she was taken suddenly ill and died 
without leaving any clue to the name of 
the bank where the money was lying. Like 
the eccentric old lady mentioned in last 
weeks issue, she, too, periodically jour- 
neyed to the bank, drew the money out, 
counted it and paid it in again at once. 
Twenty-six years have now passed since 
she died, and the relatives are still without 
a clue to the money, said to be a very large 
sum. 


Ciuitpren From a DormMast 
BALANCE. 

In a large Midland town nearly thirty 
years ago a Free Breakfast Fund was es- 
tablished to provide poor children with a 
meal before going to school. It remained 
dormant and forgotten until three years 
ago, when the matter was brought to light 
by a gentleman, now very old, who recol- 
lected the fund being established and ad- 
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ministered. He informed the secretary of 
a new fund which had recently been opened 
that a sum of £42 standing to the credit 
of the old fund was at the bank. 
retary claimed and got the 
used it to feed poor children. 


rhe sec- 
balance and 


Bank Trickery. 

A case is known where a tradesman had 
a current account at his banker's and also, 
unknown to his relatives, money on deposit. 
He died suddenly, without telling anyone; 
the bank claimed against his estate for an 
overdraft on the current account, but did 
not disclose anything about the money on 
deposit. , 

Awotner Parson’s Lucky Finn. 

Only the other day the papers published 
an account of the receipt by the managers 
of Christ Church Schools, Hope street, Sal- 
ford, of a check for about £90 which came 
to them in a curious way. Canon Stowell, 
whose late father was for many years 
Rector of Christ Church, in going through 
some papers came across a savings bank 
book, which showed that a small sum was 
deposited in 1865 to the credit of the 
Schools. For nearly fifty years the amount 
had remained at the bank forgotten, and it 
would possibly never have been thought of 
but for the fortunate circumstance that the 
pass book was unearthed by Canon Stoweu. 
It will be seen that this case is very simi- 
lar to one referred to above. Heaven—and 
the bankers—alone know how many others 
there are!—Horatio Bottomley in “John 
Bull.” 
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EUROPEAN 


THE RUSSIAN 


BANKING 


AND CREDIT SYSTEM. 


By Th. Osborne 


HE banking and business meth- 

ods of Russia differ essentially 
from those in vogue in America and 
Western Europe. The great difficulty 
merchants experience in Russian trad- 
ing methods is the system of credit, 
which obtains in all commercial rela- 
tions throughout the Empire. All sales 
in Russia are made on a credit basis, 


bills at three, six, nine or twelve 


months being given against the deliv- 
ery of goods. This is the trade cus- 
tom throughout Russia and the under- 
lying principle on which all business 
is conducted. Even at the great an- 
nual fairs, a special feature of Rus- 
sian commerce, at Nijni Novgorod, 
Irbit and elsewhere, when the products 
of Asia and Europe are exchanged, 
all trade is done on credit and in 
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Securities 


why not use a house of established repu- 
tation that can give you prompt and effici- 
ent service, coupled with conservatism and 
discrimination in selecting its offerings? 

Banks and bankers will find our Investment 
Department ready to send on request statis- 
tical information, quotations and offerings. 


Knauth-Nachod & Kine 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 
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Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000 without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum, bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds, 


E. C. CREEL, President 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 




















Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 325,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


fr Onmian Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 














BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


—CUBA 
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many transactions the bills are dated 
for payment at the fair of the follow- 
ing year. Scrupulous regard is held 
by the Russians to the meeting of their 
acceptances ; in effect, therefore, these 
bills are post-dated checks, readily ac- 
cepted and discounted by banking 
firms. 

Generally, American as well as Brit- 
ish merchants have refused to recog- 
nize that this giving and taking of 
long credit is an integral part of Rus- 
sian trade and is the natural conse- 
quence of the country’s lack of capi- 
tal, vast though its natural resources 
are. The result is seen in the rela- 
tively small American share in Russia’s 
great commercial development during 
recent years, compared with that, say, 
of Germany, whose merchants are ful- 
ly alive to the Russian system and con- 
form to its requirements. Conse- 
quently, German exports into Russia 
than trebled within less 


liave more 
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than two decades, from about $53,000,- 
000 to approximately $184,000,000. 
Russian imports now exceed $435,- 
000,000 annually. As the astute Ger- 
mans have so readily adapted them- 
selves to the commercial system ob- 
taining in Russia and_ have 
quently monopolized the main share 
of the Russian import trade, they have 
also neutralized the disadvantages and 
inconvenience, by establishing German 
banks throughout Russia. Giving the 
long credit which Russian dealers re- 
quire does not, therefore, cripple small 
outside manufacturers. What the Rus- 
sian merchant requires, as is natural 
in a country so little developed and 
of such vast distances, is long credit, 
in return for which he is prepared to 
pay the additional price, which has to 
be placed on the goods bought. It is 
through the foreign banks that foreign 
traders and manufacturers discount 
their bills. It is only by conforming 
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BANCO NACIONAL 
DEL SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR 


Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 


Agencies at all principal towns in the Republic. 
pondents in the most important cities abroad. 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Special attention given to COLLECTIONS—moderate com- 
mission. 
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1,300,000 
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with these Russian circumstances that 
the trade with that country can be in- 
creased. To quote an instance, British 
exports to Russia are almost stationary 
through dislike or distrust of the long 
credit system; they have not increased 
more than one-half per cent. per an- 
num on the average during the last 
$60,000,000 to 


cighteen years; from 


405,000,000. 


Aw American Bank IN Russia. 


The establishment ef an American 
bank in Russia on the lines of the Ger- 
iman banks would lead to an increase 
of American imports. How the for- 
mation of German banks in all the 
leading commercial centres of Russia 
has fostered German trade and _ assist- 
ed the German merchant and the man- 
ufacturer must be at once apparent. 
English banking facilities are now be- 
ing extended to Russia to compete with 
the German; thus the Anglo-Russian 
Bank with offices in London’ was 
formed by a combination of English 
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and Russian capitalists and has ac- 
quired an important interest in the 
Russian ‘Commercial and _ Industrial 
Bank of Petersburg, with its 100 
branches, sub-offices and _ agencies 
throughout Russia. The Anglo-Rus- 
sian Bank has an issued capital of 
$5,760,000 and the Russian Commer- 
cial and Industrial Bank a_ paid-up 
share capital of $12,696,000. Two 
years ago there was no British bank in 
Petersburg; more recently one has been 
opened and a charter was applied for 
and has been obtained from the Rus- 
sian Imperial Government, for the 
creation of a joint-stock bank. The 
great difference between the Russian 
banking system and that of other 
countries is evidenced by the fact that 
this is only the second charter granted 
for the establishment of such an in- 
stitution during the last forty years. 
This joint-stock bank has now been in 
existence for twelve months, under the 
title of the Russian Corn Trade Bank, 
but the name has now been altered to 











MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $343,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 





rate for commission and remittance. 





don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale 





Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 


Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, ym Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon- 
amburg, Hamburg, Germany. 
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the “Russian and English Bank (Lim- 
ited)’’ with a branch in London. Most 
of the directors are well-known Eng- 
lish public men, several being in Par- 
liament. 

The capital of this bank amounts 
to $2,500,000, fully paid up, of which 
slightly less than half is held in Rus- 
sia and the remainder in London. The 
attitude of the Russian Imperial Gov- 
ernment towards the bank is reported 
to be of the most friendly and help- 
ful character.’ It is intended in due 
course to extend business by establish- 
ing agencies and branches in the prin- 
cipal centres of trade. 

Among native banks the Russian 
Commercial and Industrial Bank is 
noteworthy with its head office in Pe- 
tersburg and important branch offices 
in Moscow, Paris and London. There 
are in addition fifty-eight branches in 
provincial towns, as far apart as As- 
traclian, Odessa, Samara and Nijni- 
Novgorod; with fourteen agencies, one 
of which is in the oil district of Maikop. 
The paid-up capital amounts to $12,- 
696.000 and the reserve fund to $3,- 
150.000. Two other important local 
banks may be mentioned, the Russian 
Bank for Foreign Trade and the Russo- 
Asiastic Bank. The former was estab- 
lished by imperial sanction forty years 
ago with the head office in Petersburg 
with ‘mportant branches in. London. 
Paris. Genoa and Constantinople, and 


in addition fifty-eight Russian branches 
and six agencies. Included in the for- 
mer are Archangel, Astrakhan, Baku, 
Kiev, Moscow and Tomsk, all import- 
ant business centres. The assets and 
liabilities were as follows about six 
months ago: 


Cash in hand 

Bills receivable 
Advances on call 47,270,000 
Current accounts 140,676,000 
Other items 19,802,000 


$7,200,000 
58,330,000 


MD éouwetecisuvigs énbeawe $273,278,000 
LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up capital $25,262,000 

Reserves 7,459,000 

Deposits 92,606,000 

Current accounts 126,062,000 

Other items 21,889,000 


NEE |. ve ddsneens bikessessenns $273,278,000 


These figures show the importance 
and extent of business of some of these 
Russian financial corporations. 

The only other bank which need be 
mentioned is the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
with branches in Asiatic Russia, India, 
China and Japan, in all about 100. 
The head office is in Petersburg and 
among the branches are places as far 
apart as Bakou, Batoum, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Chefoo, Hong Kong, Irkoutsk, 
London, Mero, Newchwang, Paris, 
Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin, Vladivostock 
and Yokohama. The fully paid-up 
capital amounts to $17,712,000 and re- 
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serves have now reached $9,864,000. 
These banks are largely used by mer- 
chants in the timber, tea and colonial 
trades, also in the grain trade; the de- 
velopment of the agricultural industry 
of Siberia is also fostered by them. 
They are most potent factors in the 
development of Russia’s economic life 
and confine their activities rigidly to 
commercial banking. 


Evasticiry or Russian BANKING 


METHODs. 


In Russia, as in all undeveloped 
countries, banking cannot be conduct- 
ed on the hard-drawn lines which gov- 
ern finance in older countries of long 
development; there has to be elasticity 
of business methods. Conservative 
principles of banking adapted to Rus- 
sian environment may be taken as de- 
scriptive of the policy of Russian 
banks.- On the one hand it recognizes 
the sine qua non of Russian commerce 
for long credit, whilst on the other it 
meets the modern requirement for se- 
curity. Competition among Russian 
commercial banks for money on deposit 
is very keen, though interest rates, even 
now relatively high, payable thereon, 
have not increased. The following 
figures for the years 1900 and 1911 
show the large amounts of private cap- 
ital on deposit: 
Current Deposit 
accounts. accounts. Totals. 

1900.. $145,000,000 $117,840,000 $262,840,000 
1911.. 601,000,000 202,990,000 803,990,000 





Inc. .$456,000,000 $85,150,000 $541,150,000 


There are in all thirty-three Russian 
commercial banks, they have been in 
existence some forty years and during 
the last fifteen vears or so they have 
made special efforts to obtain money 
on deposit ,the totals showing a rapid 
increase during the last decade. The 
612 


German banks in Russia have large de 
posit and current accounts; the aggre 
gate for 1911 reached $201,600,000. 
The totals of money on deposit in the 
different classes of Russian banks last 
year were as follows: 

eens eee es + «803,990,000 
256,700,000 
194,830,000 


Commercial banks 
State banks 
Mutual credit societies........ 


ere 


The relative importance of Russian 
banks and foreign banks operating in 
Russia is shown in the following 
schedule: 

Deposit accounts. 


$803,990,000 
941,760,000 


Thirty-three Russian banks... . 
Thirty-three French banks.... 


Forty-five German banks..... 1,454,400,000 


ee Tere 


Russian commercial banks specialize 
their operations for the convenience 
and special requirements of the dis- 
tricts in which they are established, and 
they may be broadly divided into two 
classes, those which serve commercial 
and industrial concerns and _ those 
which operate mainly in Bourse busi- 
ness. The former are, as shown below: 
Loans on 
contracts. 
$9,072,000 
68,592,000 


Loans on 
merchandise. 
$16,512,000 
151,296,000 


Discounting 

operations. 
1900... .$187,248,000 
1911... 506,880,000 


$59,520,000 


Inc...$319,632,000 $134,784,000 


Bill discounting operations 
largely increased, owing to the indus- 
trial development of Russia and the 
establishment of branches. In loan 
operations long-term loans, analogous 
to working overdrafts, are unimportant 
when compared with short-term accom- 
modations and herein the policy of the 
Russian commercial banks, explainable 
by their superior knowledge of the ab- 
sence of equilibrium in the national 
economy, differs from that of foreign 
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banks operating in Russia. Details 
of the second-class mentioned above, 
those dealing with Bourse business, are 


as follows: 
Purchases Loans 
of stocks. on stocks. 
1900 $51,840,000 $131,520,000 
91,632,000 258,240,000 


IncreaS€ . 220000. $39,792,000 $116,720,000 


These banks have a policy of mak- 
ing repayments obligatory by person- 
al undertaking at fixed prearranged 
periods, when advancing money on the 
security of marketed stocks. Short- 
term accommodation to borrowers never 
exceeds in the aggregate twenty per 
cent. of the bank’s resources. During 
last year the total working disburse- 
ments by the Russian commercial 
banks amounted to the following 
sums: For commercial and _ industrial 
purposes, $854,400,000; and for Bourse 
business, $474,720,000. 

The deposits in the State Savings 
Bank last year reached the large 
amount of $831,800,000, of which 
$141,120,000 was in Government secur- 
ities. During 1909, the year of an ex- 
ceptional harvest, they increased by 
$40,800,000, and during 1910 by no 
less than $57,600,000; the increase 
last year was over $28,800,000. For 
the vears 1910-11 the Russian bank 
rate was 414 per cent. and remained 
at that figure in spite of political un- 
rest in Morocco and the Mediterra- 
nean. The Russian commercial bank * 
suffered, however; their credits in west 
ern Europe were curtailed and_ they 
were compelled to make heavy remit- 
tances. resulting in a drop of the ex- 
change. The treasury then intervened 
and offered accommodation from _ its 
larg: deposits of foreign currency 
abrood, with an immediate beneficial ef- 
fect Toward the end of 1911 the 
Rus: n gold reserve was reduced to 
>OH1).100,000, due to that cause. Dur- 
ing ‘\ last eighteen months Russian 
bar : operations have maintained the 
hig vel of 1910; thus during the 
lat’ vear the available deposits and 
cur! accounts aggregate $1,141,- 
152 . but that amount is far below 


the corresponding one for 1911; it was, 
as a matter of fact, exceeded during 
the first half of that year. The to- 
tals for the private banks reached 
$867,840,000 and for the State banks 
$449,184,000. The total amount of 
Russian securities issued during 1910 
rose to $486,768,000; this amount in- 
cludes $79,200,000 of industrial stocks 
and bonds, equal to an increase of 
thirty-eight per cent. in two years. Of 
this amount $345,460,000 were sub- 
scribed in Russia. 


TRADES-UNION BANK FOR 
ENGLAND. 


A SCHEME has now been prepared, 

and all the necessary formalities 
have been gone through for the regis- 
tration of a trades-union bank in Eng- 
land under the companies and banking 
acts. A managing director and a secre- 
tary have been appointed. It is pro- 
posed that the bank shall be run e:- 
tirely on co-operative lines, and _ its 
chief business will be to accumulate the 
reserve funds of the trades-union move- 
ment, amountine to between $30,000,- 
000 and $35,000,000, with an annual 
turnover of about $25,000,000. The 
bank will be conducted on the same 
lines as an ordinary bank, save that ite 
profits will be distributed amongst the 
trade unions which hold the stock and 
are customers of the concern. 


AN ENGLISH PLAN FOR LAND 
BANKS. 


ALLAN McNEIL, in a paper on 

land banks, puts forward a con- 
crete scheme for the formation of land 
banks in the United Kingdom. He says 
institutions formed for the sole pur- 
pose of financially assisting farmers 
in the purchase of their holdings and 
developing their industry had been es- 
tablished with marked success in other 
countries. Some solution of the pres- 
ent difficult question as to the future 
of agriculture in this country was 
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surely possible. He submitted that a 
scheme could be devised which would 
enable farmers to purchase their hold- 
ings when offered for sale without in- 
creasing the annual payments which 
they now made to their landlords in 
name of rent, and which would at the 
same time return a reasonable rate of 
interest on the money advanced, pro- 
vide a sinking fund for the redemption 
of the loan, and pay the working ex- 
penses of the institution. The system 
of land banks which he proposed was 


self-supporting and free from State 
control. 


VISIT OF W. WESTERMAN. 
WESTERMAN, president of 


vv. the Bank of Rotterdam (Rot- 

terdamsche Bankvereeniging), is mak- 
ing an extended tour of investigation 
in Canada, after having represented 
the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce 
at the recent convention of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Boston. 


GERMANY’S BANKING 


PROBLEMS. 

“ HERE are financial problems to 

worry Germany also. At the 
fourth general congress of German 
bankers, just concluded at Munich, in- 
terest centred in the protection of gov- 
ernment funds. The bankers decried 
artificial support of State funds, and 
said that the best means of sustaining 
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government loans 
them. 

The congress declared that the regu- 
lar quarterly strain on the Imperial 
Bank is mainly due to four causes— 
first, industrial and economic develop- 
ment, which, as a whole, is perfectly 
sound, and alone makes it possible for 
Germany to bear the heavy burden of 
nilitary and naval armaments, and the 
scarcely less heavy burden of. social 
legislation, which is in advance of that 
of all other countries; secondly, the 
antiquated system of payments in Ger- 
many, and especially the backwardness 
in adopting cash-sparing devices; 
thirdly, the high development of meth- 
ods of employing all available capital 
which restricts “liquidity” and reduces 
cash reserves to a minimum, although 
it has created the means by which in- 
dustrial progress has been so great 
during the last decades; fourthly, the 
financial methods of the Empire and of 
the States, which often pay too little 
regard to the state of the world’s 
money market and to economic condi- 
tions, and adopt a purely “fiscal” point 
of view. 

The congress recommended five rem- 
edies—first, the development of the 
clearing house system and payment by 
checks, the first requirement being the 
abolition of the stamp duty on checks 
which was introduced in 1909 and has 
diminished the use of checks while at 
the same time it has produced very lit- 
tle revenue; secondly, increase of the 
stock of gold in the Imperial Bank— 
(a) by increased issues of 20-mark and 
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:0-mark notes in order to draw upon 
the abundance of gold which is in cir- 
culation, and (b) by attracting gold as 
much as possible from abroad; thirdly, 
the fixing of periodical payments so 
far as possible at other dates than the 
euds of quarters; fourthly, avoidance 
of the giving of excessive credit to all 
institutions which amass and use avail- 
able capital, and insistence upon the 
maintenance of adequate credits, al- 
though the standard of adequacy 
should be decided according to the cir- 
cumstances of every case and not by 
hard-and-fast regulations; fifthly, a 
gieater consideration for general and 
cconomic conditions in the procedure 
of public bodies—especially the Em- 
pire and the larger States. 


GERMAN GOLD RESERVE. 


CCORDING to the Imperial sta- 
tistics the stock of coined gold in 
Germany, not including the Julius 
tower (the German war chest), which 
has been estimated at from $669,144,- 
000 to $681.310,000, is calculated now 
as amounting to $691,043,000. This, 
it is said, is not sufficient, and steps 
are being taken to increase the balance 
as an additional safeguard for any 
emergency that may arise. 


RAILROADS OF RUSSIA. 


REPORT states that a group of 

Russian bankers have decided to 
take an active part in the construction 
of railroads in their empire. Not wish- 
ing to compete one with the other, a 
syndicate has been formed by the fol- 
lowing eight large Russian banks: Si- 
berian Bank, Azov-Don Bank, Russian 
Bank for Foreign Trade, International 
Bank. Russian-Asiatic Bank, Volga- 
Kam: Bank, Russian Industrial Bank, 
Unite? Bank. The syndicate also in- 
cludes six foreign banks, headed by the 
Credi! Lyonnais. The first steps have 
been successful, it is said, and the con- 
struct'm of a whole network of rail- 
road: lias been handed over to it. 


RUSSIAN BANKING REGU- 
LATIONS. 
ONSUL GENERAL JOHN H. 
SNODGRASS of Moscow has 
forwarded a translation of the rules 
end regulations appertaining to the 
establishment of branches of forcign 
banks in Russia to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington. This manuscript will be loaned, 
upon application, to interested individ- 
uals or firms. 


AFRICA 
BANKING IN EGYPT. 
CCORDING to the “Messaggero 
Egiziano” of Egypt, the Minis- 
try of Finance in agreement with Lord 
Kitchener, has prepared a draft of a 
law for the inspection of both native 
and foreign banking establishments 
doing business in that country. The 
proposed inspection would be carried 
out by a special department to be at- 
tached to the Ministry of Finance. 


LAND BANKS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


MINISTERIAL land-bank is be- 
ing discussed in Parliament for 
South Africa. 

For some years a land bank existed 
in the Transvaal and for a shorter 
period in the Free State and Natal. In 
the last days of the Jameson govern- 
ment Sir Edgar Walton passed a simi- 
lar measure through the Cape Parlia- 
ment, but no money was provided, and 
it never began operations. The land- 
bank has proved a great success in the 
Transvaal. It has from the first made 
a profit; its advances are in thoroughly 
good order, which is the more remark- 
able in view of the financial position 
of various eleemosynary schemes d- 
vised for the assistance of old burghers 
and new immigrants in the Transvaal 
and it has resulted in bringing down 
the rate of interest on mortgages from 
the exorbitant rates charged after the 
war to reasonable figures. It now 
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and 
pro- 


further funds to continue 
extend its operations. The bill 
vides for loans to individuals associ- 
ating and offering joint and_ several 
liability, and this system has already 
answered remarkably well in the 
Transvaal. 


needs 


ASIATIC 


INDIA PROSPEROUS, DECLARES 
BANKER. 


HAT the industries of India and 
Ceylon are booming with the 
vigor and alertness of our Middle West 
is the declaration of R. A. Nathan, of 
I. D. Sassoon and Company, Bombay, 
India, the ancient banking house of the 
Orient. 


KOREAN BANK PROFITS 


N the report of the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea) it is shown that this bank 
has been able to dispense with the gov- 
ernment subsidy since the preceding 
term, when a dividend of six per cent. 
was declared. The dividend will 
be maintained for the current term, the 
gross total of the profits amounting to 
#151.000. 


same 


NEW MALAYSIAN BANK. 


attended preliminary 
meeting of shareholders of the 
Chinese Commercial Bank 
held at the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, Singapore, under the 
dency of Lee Choon Guan, directors 
were elected, and it was decided to reg- 


a largely 


AY 


proposed 


(Ltd.), 


presi- 
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ister the company forthwith with a 
reminal capital of $4,000,000 (Straits 
Settlements dollar 40.5677 
American currency). The present issue 
«: *2,000,000 is oversubscribed. 


equals 


CHINESE NATIONAL BANK. 


ORD received from Pekin, China, 

states that the Chinese National 

Bank, established as the basis of the 

new banking system in that country, 

has been progressing auspiciously 
since it opened on August 1. 


AND BANKING IN 
KOREA. 


CURRENCY 


UCH interesting information re- 
garding Korean banking and cur- 
rency appears in the “Annual Report 
on Reforms and Progress in Choseu 
(Korea), 1910-11,” compiled and pub- 
lished by the Government-General. 
Under the tutelage of Japan the 
currency of Korea has been greatly im- 
proved and an excellent banking sys- 
tem developed. The central organ of 
finance is the Bank of Korea, located at 
Seoul. It has the right to issue notes 
to any amount against a corresponding 
reserve of Bank of Japan notes, gold 
or silver, but the silver reserve must 
not exceed one-fourth the total reserve. 
In addition bank notes may be issued 
to the extent of 30,000,000 yen on the 
security of State bonds or other bonds 
and commercial bills of a reliable na- 
ture, and beyond this to an unlimited 
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amount, subject to a five per cent. tax. 

Besides the Bank of Korea, there are 
a number of ordinary banks, also agri- 
cultural and industrial banks and local 
people’s banks. 

The note associations for issuing and 
guaranteeing commercial paper consti- 
tute an interesting feature of the Ko- 
rean financial system. 

The report from which the forego- 
ing information is obtained is one of 
the many admirable public documents 
issued under authority of the Japanese 
Government. 


BANKING AT PEKIN. 


[' is said that it is proposed to estab- 

lish an Anglo-Chinese bank at 
Pekin, by a contract with the Jackson 
syndicate of London and the Chinese 
Government. The bank will bear the 
name of Associated Commercial Bank- 
ing Corporation, and will have a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000, equally subscribed 
by China and Great Britain. The 
principal offices will be in London, with 
a directorate composed of an equal 
number of representatives of China 
and nominees of the syndicate. 


AN IMPORTANT JAPANESE 
BANK. 


NE of the important Japanese 
banks is The Bank of Taiwau, 
Ltd., whose head office is at Taipeh, 
Formosa. Its subscribed capital is 
10,000,000 yen, of which 6,250,000 yen 
is paid up, and the reserve funds 
amount to 3,100,000 yen. The bank 
Was incorporated by special imperial 
charter. It has over 20,000,000 yen in 
circulating notes, while the current ac- 
counts and fixed deposits exceed 38,- 
600.000 ven. Total of the balance 
shes! on June 30, 1912, was 76,230,354 
yer 
Bank of Taiwau, Ltd., is under 
inagement of Kazuyoshi Yagiu. 
ent, and Isotatsu Kajiwara, Mo- 
Ninomiya and Iyvetoshi Sada, di- 


AUSTRALASIA 
AUSTRALIAN BANK DEPOSITS. 


ROM “The Australasian Insurance 
and Banking Record” is obtained 
the accompanying statement of the 
bank deposits at the June quarter, 
1912: 
Deposits per Bank, 
June 
Quarter, 
1912. 
Bank of New South Wales £34,572,061 
jank of Australasia 17,144,299 
Union Bank of Australia........ 
Com. B. Co. of Sydney 
Aust, Bank of Com, é 6,401 
Com. Bank of Aust. 6,384,007 
National of Australasia 10,956,304 
jank of New Zealand 14,305,516 
Queensland National Bank 4 
E., S. and A, Bank 
Bank of Victoria 
London Bank of 
Colonial of Australasia 
City Bank of Sydney 
Com. of Tasmania 
National of New Zealand 
Bank of Adelaide 
Royal of Queensland 
Royal of Australia 
Bank of N. Queensland 
National of Tasmania 649,655 
Western Australian Bank 2,890,221 
Total £174,122,947 
The publication mentioned states that 
public and private expenditures are on 
a seale rather unfavorable to saving. 
It regards the moderate increase in de- 
posits and the large increase in ad- 
vances, compared with a year ago, as 
unsatisfactory. 


SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA. 
HROUGH the courtesy of W. B. 


Poole, manager of the Savings 
Bank of South Australia, Tue Banx- 
ers MaGazineE has received a report of 
that institution for the year ended 
June 30, 1912. 

The amount deposited in the bank 
during the year was £5,172,433, and 
the amount withdrawn £4,605,041. On 
June 30 there was £8,223,260 to the 
credit of depositors’ accounts bearing 
interest and £17,034 not bearing inter- 
est. There were 222,988 depositors on 
the date named, the average to the 
credit of each being £42 12s. 9d. 

Interest at the rate of 21% per cent. 
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per annum, amounting to £3,232, was 
paid to those depositors who closed 
their accounts during the year, and in- 
terest at the rate of 314 per cent., 
amounting to £241,055 6s. Od., was 
credited to depositors’ accounts open 
on June 30, and the amount of £13,900 
was set apart as accrued interest from 
June 7 to 30. 

The gross profit for the year aniount- 
ed to £289,118, an _ increase’ of 
£27.380 on the previous year. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


"THIs institution proposes to increase 

its capital from £3,000,000_ to 
£3;500,000 by the creation of 25,000 
new shares of £20 each. These 
shares will be offered to the sharehold- 
ers at par in the proportion of one- 
sixth of the shares held by them on 
1912. All 
subscribed are to be pooled and sold 
or otherwise dealt with by the board, 
and the proceeds in excess of £20 per 
after deducting all 
shall be divided amongst the holders of 
the old shares from which such shares 


new 


Lecember 1, shares not 


share, expenses, 


have been derived in proportion to their 
interests respectively. 


LATIN AMERICA 
NATIONAL BANK OF 

OPENS BRANCH IN 
GUANTANAMO. 


CUBA 


HE city of Guantanamo in Eastern 
Cuba was recently the scene of 
unusual festivity, by reason of the in- 
auguration of a new building for the 
National Bank of Cuba branch in that 
locality. 

Guantanamo, it will be recalled, is in 
the heart of a rich agricultural region, 
which, though less than fifty miles from 
Santiago, has until recently been quite 
isolated, owing to the lack of railroad 
and other transportation facilities. 

Large American investments and 
the introduction of new industries there 
have made it an important competitive 
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field for banking in these latter days, 
and the opening of a new building for 
the National Bank of Cuba comes as 
a natural sequence to the new indus- 
trial development. 

At the banquet, given September 7th 
in honor of the occasion, several prom- 
inent speakers made addresses in Span- 
ish, including one of welcome by Seiior 
Serrano Zayas, Mayor of Guantanamo, 
and other local authorities, to which 
William H. Morales, Secretary of the 
National Bank of Cuba, responded in 
behalf of the institution as follows: 

“The president and board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Cuba send 


BUILDING TYPICAL OF THE 20 BRANCHES 


from Havana a cordial greeting to the 
authorities, friends and patrons of our 
institution in Guantanamo, congratulat- 
ing them for the spirit of local prog- 
ress which has made possible the dedi- 
cation of a modern building to meet 
the financial needs of this community. 

“The inauguration of a rich and or- 
nate building, equipped with banking 
improvements of the latest type, means 
more than the expansion of business by 
a credit institution. It is a public 
avowal of the confidence felt by the 
banking interests of this country and 
abroad in the economic stability of 
Cuba, and of a desire by the National 
Bank of Cuba to place at the disposi- 
tion of its patrons the best facilities 
possible. 

“The 500 miles of distance between 
this city and Havana have been great- 
lv reduced in point of time, within the 
last decade. It is an old adage that in 
the trail of the railroads the banks 
are established, and these, as centres 
for the circulation of money and credit, 
become powerful agencies in building 
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up a community. In the case of 
Guantanamo it is gratifying to note 
that the rule has been fully confirmed. 
When the National Bank of Cuba 
opened a branch here seven years ago, 
the city was secluded from the other 
centres of population, whereas to-day 
it stands in close touch with them all, 
forming part of the great network of 
branches through which the resources 
of the country are circulated. 

“Experience has shown that in Cuba 
the system of branch banking is by far 
the most practical that has been tried. 
By its means the funds of a single in- 
stitution are available for the various 
localities, in an effective and economic 
manner. 

“Attention has oftentimes been 
drawn to the fact that in Cuba there 
are no monetary panics such as occa- 
sionally occur in larger countries. In 
1907, for example, when the great 
financial centers of the world were 
shaken by the acute crisis of that year. 
this country sent abroad $14,675,000 
in cash, as shown by the official sta- 
tisties. The reason of this remarkable 
condition may be found in the fact that 
ir Cuba the movement of money and 
credit is rendered safe and rapid by 
means of a central banking institution 
with local ramifications and strong con- 
nections abroad, which supplies funds 
according to varying needs. The 


business elements here possess, more- 


over, a feeling of uniform confidence 


in the financial men and institutions of 
the country. 


“It is needless to go at length into 
statistics in order to show the progress 
of Cuban banking in recent years. As 
a result of the increase of its capital 
from $1,000,000 to a capital and re- 
serve of over $6,000,000, the National 
Bank of Cuba has placed more than 
$38,000,000 of aggregate assets in cir- 
culation within the island, as sliown 
by its balance sheet, as a guaranty to 
depositors against all contingencies. 
The automatic movement of this vol- 
ume of assets throughout the twenty- 
seven commercial centers where the 
bank has branches, is ample demonstra- 
tion of the beneficial influence of mod- 
ern banking in Cuba. 

“There is another aspect of our 
banking experience which has found 
popular sympathy and support, and 
that is the interest shown by the in- 
stitution in the intellectual progress of 
its men. In Havana a group of young 
bank men organized, three years ago, 
Cuba Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, as a branch of the 
central organization in the United 
States. 

“To the president of our institution 
we are indebted for the handsome suite 
of offices which are the headquarters 
of Cuba Chapter. There the study of 
themes on banking and finance is pur- 
sued daily, in connection with the work 
of practical banking which is essential 
to a full understanding of the business 
in Cuba. 

“The value of this instruction can be 
appreciated when it is considered that 
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our various branch managers are taken 
from employees of the bank who are 
thus trained in the work of theory com- 
bined with practice. 

“It has long been the custom to send 
delegates from Cuba to the important 
banking conventions held in the United 
States from time to time, and our in- 
stitution has had the honor of send- 
ing three delegates abroad so far this 
year. The importance of having Cuba 
represented at these conventions is at 
once apparent, because it means a 
knowledge of outside conditions and 
closer relations between our bankers 
and those of the United States, which 
could not be cultivated in any other 
way. 

“We venture to predict a great fu- 
ture for Guantanamo. The 
Canal, which will soon be open to traf- 
fic, is, no doubt, destined to exercise a 
strong influence this part of 
Cuba, by bringing it into contact with 
important foreign markets. Consider- 
ing the great potential wealth of this 
region and the influx of capital which 


Panama 


over 


is constantly taking place, it is beyond 
peradventure that the city which it has 
been our honor to visit on this occasion 


is soon to become a distributing point 
for the products of Eastern Cuba.” 


BANK’S BRANCH IN 
TINA. 

A BRANCH of the Baneo Frances 
é Italiano de la America del Sud 


has been opened in Argentina. 


ARGEN- 


PROSPERITY IN BRAZIL. 
HE enormous increase in foreign, 
especially in American, capital 
brought to Brazil between 1909 and 
1911 is shown in a report prepared by 
the Minister of Agriculture. Two Bra- 
zilian and twenty-one foreign compa- 
nies were authorized during the year 
1909, nine Brazilian and twenty-three 
foreign ones in 1910 and thirteen Bra- 
zilian firms and forty-three foreign 
ones in 1911. 
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The Brazilian companies in 1911 rep- 
resented a total capital of 13,597 contos 
of reis, an increase of 2,299 per cent. 
over 1909. 

The foreign capital in 1911 totalled 
311,518 contos of reis, an increase of 
484 per cent. over 1909. Among these 
the capital of American companies led 
with 212,039 contos of reis, an increase 
of 4,537 per cent., compared with 1909. 


NEW COLOMBIAN-GERMAN 
BANK. 

INANCING a 
corporation in Medellin, capital of 

the Department of Antioquia, has been 
completed, by the establishment of a 
bunk in that place with a branch in 
Barranquilla. The capital is 3,000,000 
marks ($714,000), of which 2.000 000 
marks were placed in Germany and 1,- 
000,000 marks in Colombia. largely 
among the lecal German interests in 
Medellin and Barranquilla. The larg- 
est influence in the bank is said to be 
A. Held, of Hamburg. Bremen, and 


New York. 


German-Colombian 


AMERICAN BANK 


MERGER. 


RITISH banking in South Amer- 
ica will be more strongly repre- 
sented by the proposed amalgamation 
of the London Bank of Mexico and 
South America, Limited, with the 
Anglo-South American Bank. The lat- 
ter bank was originally the Bank of 
Tarapaca and London, started chiefly 
ie work in the nitrate region of Chili. 
Later it absorbed the Anglo-Argentine 
Bank, and took its present title. Its 
paid-up capital is £1,250,000 and the 
fund £900.000. 

The really important character of 
this merger lies in the fact that the 
London Bank of Mexico _ holds 
blocks of shares in a number of 
large banks in Central and South 
America, thus greatly extending the 
banking Anglo- 
South American coun- 
tries. 


SOUTH 


reserve 


connections of the 
Bank in those 





AN IMPORTANT BOSTON BANK CONSOLIDATION 


HE recent merger of the Mer-_ the strong interests now in control the 

chants National and State Na-_ bank is destined to become still larger 

tional Banks of Boston is of more and to play an important part in the 
than ordinary interest, involving as it future of the city. 
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NEW BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK, BOSTON 


does two of Boston’s old-time banks, With capital of $3,000,000, surplus 
well \nown to many generations of and undivided profits of $3,700,000, de- 


financi»| interests. posits of over $25,000,000 and total re- 


Th merger has resulted in making sources well above $30,000,000, it will 
the M.rchants National Bank the third have the necessary means to care for 
in Bo on in point of deposits, and with the requirements of big business, and in 
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addition to its financial resources it will 
shortly have in its new building ample 
physical facilities for conducting a 
business of the largest magnitude. 

The new building, which is now being 
erected on the site of the old Merchants 
Bank building in State street will be a 
handsome structure of ten stories, of 
which the first two and basement will 
be occupied by the bank. In its loca- 
tion at the heart of financial Boston 
and in the space and facilities placed 
at the disposal of its patrons, it will 
be the equal of any bank building in 
New England. 

The Merchants Bank was estab- 
lished as a State institution in 1831 and 
became a National bank in 1864. Since 
1831 it has paid out in dividends over 
$17,000,000. 

Under the merger President Ripley 
first vice-president of the 
Merchants, the official board becoming 
as follows: 

President, Eugene V. R. Thayer; 
vice-president, Alfred L. Ripley; vice- 
president and cashier, A. P. Weeks; as- 
sistant cashiers, Frederick C. Waite 
and William F. Burdett. 


becomes 
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Directors—Howard Stockton, F. L. 
Higginson, Charles W. Amory, George 
P. Gardner,’Timothy E. Byrnes, George 
Wigglesworth, Eugene V. R. Thayer, 
Henry Parkman, James L. Richards, 
C. Minot Weld, Robert S. Bradley. Al- 
fred L. Ripley. Other members of 
the State National board will be added 
to the directorate at the coming an- 
nual meeting. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, who was 
elected to the presidency of the Mer- 
chants National recently, though one 
ef the youngest bank presidents in Bos- 
ton, is widely associated with the big 
business interests of the country. He 
is a director of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., American Trust Co., the New 
England Trust Co., and trustee of 
the Provident Institution for Savings 
of Boston, and a director of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
the Chicago Junction Railways and 
Union Stock Yards Co., the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Kansas City Stock Yards 
Co., St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Co., St. Mary’s Mineral Land Co., and 
other railroads and corporations. 
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EASTERN STATES 
NEW YORK CITY 


—In order to enter the firm of Austin, 
Nichols & Company, Lewis E. Pierson, the 
well-known president of the Irving National 
Bank, who held successively the presidency 
of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and American Bankers’ Association, 





Chauffeur’s Complete Outfit Sacrificed 


Consisting elegant mink fur lined coat, 
Persian lamb collar, $35; pair of elegant 
bear robes, $15 each; raccoon cap, $5; pail 
of fur gloves, $4; pair of goggles, 50 cents: 
one pair leather leggings, $3.50. Will sell 
separately or the lot; all new, never worn. 
Original price, $225. 
G. CHASE, 118 East 28th St., New York 











has resigned. No successor has yet been 
named. Mr. Pierson is a director of the 
Broadway Trust Company and a trustee of 
the Irving Savings Institution. The Irving 
National Bank, during his connection with 
it since 1898, has grown from an institution 
of $2,000,000 resources to one with re- 
sources totaling over $50,000,000. 


—American bankers represented in the 
six-power groups of bankers which offered 
to finance the Chinese Government reorgan- 
ization, Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the First National Bank and 
National City Bank of New York, have is- 
sued a statement regarding their failure to 
get the loan. 

“The conditions upon which the 
were prepared to make the loan were sub- 
mitted to the Chinese Government,” says the 
statement, “and were declined by it, not be- 
cause of the financial terms, but because of 
the safeguards required. 
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“After the most careful consideration of 
conditions in China and the difficulties of 
the Chinese Government, these requirements 
were deemed to be essential. On these terms 
a loan would have been considered by the 
groups to be a sound investment, despite 
the provisional character of the Chinese 
Government. But without such safeguards 
they would not feel justified in offering to 
bonds to the public. Neither were the gov- 
ernments willing to support, nor the groups 
to undertake, a loan which would so largely 
increase China’s debt without insisting upon 
the inauguration of reforms which would 
enable her to sustain it.” 


One of the finest safe deposit vaults in 
the world has just been contracted for by 
the directors of the National Park Bank. 
Incidentally it will include the heaviest door 
ever constructed. The work is being built 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company upon the 
designs and under the supervision of Fred- 
erick S. Holmes, the vault engineer. 


_ —George C. Finck, a clerk in the receiv- 
ing ‘ ‘lers’ department of the Guaranty 
lrust Company of New York, recently ae- 
tected. $1,000 bill which had been adver- 
tised stolen from the office of the Ameri- 


NOTES 


can Express Company in Berlin, Germany, 
several months ago. 

Thanks to Mr. Finck’s sharp eyes the ex- 
press company was able to trace back the 
bill and identify the thief, who was located 
and arrested in South Africa. 

Mr. Finck received a letter of cordial 
thanks and congratulations from the ex- 
press company and also a check for a sub- 
stantial amount. 


—It is said that Amadeo P. Giannini, 
vice-president and manager of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, Cal., is planning the 
establishment of an Italian bank in New 
York on the lines of the western institution. 
Should the plan be carried out, the capital 
stock will probably be $500,000. 


Announcement is made that the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. will shortly begin work 
on a new building on the site of the present 
Drexel Building (occupied by the firm), at 
Wall and Broad streets, taking in the prop- 
erty of the Mechanics and Metals’ National 
Bank, recently purchased. The site of the 
new building is one of the most valuable in 
the city. It is expected that the new struc- 
ture will be seven or eight stories and it will 
be occupied exclusively by Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. | 


Channing Rudd, formerly of Rhoades & 
Co., has become associated with the interna- 
tional banking house of Alexander Brown & 
Sons of Baltimore, as manager of their in- 
vestment department. 
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—Charles H. Sabin, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director of the National 
Railways of Mexico. 


Because of his many increasing associa- 
tions, Frank S. Witherbee has resigned as a 
director of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, as well as the Citizens’ Nation- 
al Bank of Port Henry, N. Y. 


—The Corn Exchange Bank has opened a 
branch at the corner of Tremont and <Ar- 
thur avenues, in the Bronx, to be known as 
the Tremont Branch. 


—At the annual meeting of the Clearing- 
House Association, held October 1, Francis 
I.. Hine, president of the First National 
Bank, was elected president, succeeding A. 
Barton Hepburn, who has held that office 
for the past two years. Stuart G. Nelson, 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank, was elected secretary, to succeed Ed- 
ward Earl, president of the National Nas- 
sau Bank, who also had served two terms. 
William Sherer and William J. Gilpin were 
re-elected manager and assistant manager, 
respectively. These committees were elected: 

Clearing-House Committee — Walter’ E. 
Frew, chairman; Richard Delafield, Otto T. 
Bannard, Albert H. Wiggin, and William 
Woodward. 

Conference Committee—Clarence H. Kel- 
sey, Lewis L. Clarke, Joseph T, Talbert, A. 
S. Frissell, and John T. Sproul. 

Nominating Committee—George F. Baker, 
Jr., Benjamin Strong. Jr., David H. Row- 
land, William A. Simonson, and Casimir 
Tag. 

Committee on Admissions—Joseph B. Mar- 
tindale, Samuel S. Conover, Pierre Jay, Ed- 
win S. Schenck and Lewis E. Pierson. 

There are now thirty-one national banks, 
seventeen State banks and _ sixteen trust 
companies members of the association. The 
assistant treasurer of the United States at 
the sub-treasury also makes his exchanges 
with the banks at the clearing-house. Be- 
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sides the members, twenty-six banks and 
trust companies in the city and_ vicinity 
make their exchanges through the clearing 
house through the medium of banks that 
are members. 

Exchanges during the year totaled $96,- 
672,300,863 and balances $5,051,262,291, 
against $92,420,120,091 and $4,388,563,113, 
respectively, in 1911. The largest exchanges 
in any one day were $572,932,728 on July 2, 
which compares with the record of $736,- 
461,548 on November 3, 1909. The largest 
daily balances in the year were $41,620,233, 
on June 1, which compares with the record 
balances of $42,331,709 established October 
3, 1905. 


—President Willard V. King of the Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, has 
been elected a trustee of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


A Ludlow Kramer, of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the Investment Bankers’ 
Association. 


—An additional branch of the Broadway 
Trust Company is to be opened in the 
Woolworth Building as soon as that struc- 
ture is completed. 


F. W. Ellsworth, the well-known pub- 
licity manager of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
publicity committee in the American Instit- 
tute of Banking. 





ANTED — POSITION as CASHIER 

ina bank. Held position as cashier 
in a National Bank. Ten years of ex- 
perience. Speaks Slovak, Hungarian and 
English, and understands about (8) lan- 
guages. Address, CASHIER, care of THE 
B\NKERS MAGAZINE, 253 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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—Upon the completion of the Forty- 
Second Street Building, now being erected 
at Madison avenue and Forty-Second street, 
the Central Trust Company of 54 Wall 
street will establish a branch there. 


BOSTON 
The Paul Revere Trust Co. of Boston, 
organized in 1910, will shortly take a larger 
part in Boston’s financial affairs, after a 
reorganization which brings into the com- 
pany important interests which will add 


Epmunp BILuNes 
PRESIDENT OF THE PAUL REVERE TRUST CO. 
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much to the company’s strength and pres- 
tige. An important feature of this change 
will be the removal of the company to 
larger and more desirable quarters at 54 
Devonshire st., right in the heart of the 
‘financial district of the city. Edmund 
Billings, who resigned the presidency of the 
company some months ago, resumes that 
office under the new control, and strong 
names have been added to the board of 
directors. The full list of officers and 
directors follows: Officers—President, Ed- 
mund Billings; vice-presidents, J. H. Turn- 
bull and James Jackson; secretary and 
treasurer, Wallace H. Pratt. Directors— 
Francis N. Balch, of Hunneman & Balch; 
Edmund Billings; J. A. Lowell Blake, of 
Blake Bros. & Co.; Alfred H. Colby, of 
Andrew Dutton & Co.; Walter C. English; 
Frank Epstein, of Epstein Drug Co.; Rob- 
ert H. Gardiner, Jr.; William Hoag, of 
Hoag & Catheron; James Jackson; Colman 
Levine, of Colman Levine & Co.; Robert 
Luce, of Kaan & Luce; Herbert W. Ma- 
son, of S. D. Warren & Co.; William 
Minot; !.chman Pickert, of L. Pickert Fish 
Co.; William M. Prest; Louis Rosenberg; 
David Stoneman; Milton S. Thompson, of 
The Stork Co.; H. Ulin; Barrett Wendell, 
Jr, of Lee, Higginson & Co.; Alexander 
Whitesidc, of Warren, Garfield, Whiteside 
& Lamon; Samuel H. Wolcott, of Brown 


Bros. & Co.; Philip W. Wrenn, of Wrenn 
Bros. & Co. 


—Primarily prompted by a conservative 
regard for added protection to its numer- 
ous depositors, the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany has decided to issue $1,000,000 new 
stock at $150 a share 

With its $6,000,000 capital stock the Old 
Colony Trust Company will be not only the 
largest trust company in New England, but 
the third largest in the United States. As 
the outstanding stock is quoted around $400 
a share, the privilege of subscribing for the 
new stock at $150 a share in the ratio of 
one share of new stock for every five shares 
ot old stock will yield the stockholders 
rights worth approximately $42 a share. It 
is expected that the present dividend rate 
of ten per cent. will remain unchanged. 


—John R. Macomber, of N. W. Harris & 
Co., and John S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & 
Co., have been elected to the board of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 


—It is proposed to consolidate the Mer- 
chants and State National Banks, to forma 
bank of some $25,000,000 deposits, making 
it the fourth largest national bank in the 
city. The understanding seems to be that 
the State National is to be liquidated and 
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AT LAST! A Practical, Small Refrigerating 
and e-Making Machine for Domestic Uses 


We are now prepared to furnish the Audiffren-Singrun Refrigerating Machine in 
sizes to meet the requirements for cooling refrigerators, cooling drinking water, and 
making ice in residences, apartment houses, hotels, hospitals, office buildings, etc. 

That this machine has long since passed the experimental stage is proven by 
the fact that over eight hundred of them are in daily operation in Europe, many 
having been in use for over five years without repairs or recharging of the 


refrigerant. 
AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 
Refrigerating Machine 


boxes, and no 





has no joints, valves, gauges or stuffing 
connections to leak. Anyone can easily operate it — al] 
that is necessary is to keep this machine supplied with 
water and puwer. And it can be operated by electric 
motor, gag or gasoline motor, steam, oil or hot air en- 
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It is cheaper to use this machine than ice It keeps 
food in better condition due to the lower temperatures 
and dryer air produced. Does away with the slime, dirt 
and unsanitary conditions caused by ice. It is absolutely 
safe. 


Write our nearest Branch for Catalog No. 50 
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liquidation stockholders will be 
given an opportunity to take stock in the 


following 


Merchants on the basis of one share of 
Merchants, at $300 a share, for every share 
of State. 


—Control of the Paul Revere Trust Com- 
pany has been acquired by interests affil- 
iated with Lee, Higginson & Co. As a re- 
sult former President Edmund Billings, 
who, with eleven other members of the 
board, resigned last June, has been re- 
elected president and the majority of this 
directorate will assume their former places. 


\t the first of the season’s dinners held 
by the Boston Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, graduation certificates 
were presented to twenty-seven men. Rob- 
ert H. Bean, president of the chapter and 
member of the executive council in the na- 
tional organization, presided. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Succeeding Frank H. Taylor, who re- 
signed, J. W. Nicholson has been elected a 
director of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company. 


Thomas S. Gates has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Trust, Safe De- 
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posit and Insurance Company. Mr. Gates 
was formerly vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on Lives. 


Louis Fleischer has been elected presi- 
dent of the People’s Trust Company, to 
take the place of Joseph L. Greenwald, re- 
signed. 


J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc., bankers, of 
Pittsburgh, who have offices in most of the 
larger American cities, have opened a 
branch in Pinners Hall, London, and also 
established connections in Paris, Amster- 
dam and Brussels. 


—A new trust company, to be known as 
the Federal Trust Company, is being organ- 
ized at Bridgeport, Conn. <A charter was 
obtained for it several years ago in the in- 
terest of one of the local banks and under 
the old charter laws. Arrangements are in 
the hands of Hosea Mann, cashier of the 
Torrington National Bank, of Torrington, 
and his son, Ralph H. Mann, treasurer of 
the Manchester Trust Company of Manches- 
ter, Mass. It is planned to sell the shares 
of the new company, par $100, at $200, to 
raise $500,000, furnishing $250,000 capital 
and $250,000 surplus. 
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The First National Bank, White River 
Junction, Vt., has chosen the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York, as a reserve agent. 


—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in the Delaware State Department at 
Dover for the American Bankers’ Safety 
Company of New York city, the object 
being to manufacture, sell and deal in all 
kinds of banking equipment, such as vaults, 
safes and safe deposit boxes, for the protec- 
tion of money, securities, ete. The total 
authorized capital stock is $3,000,000. 

The incorporators include George M. 
Judd, Charles E. Selover, W. A. Barteau, 
C. A. Mallfield, all of New York city. 


Sprigg D. Camden of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has been elected a director of the Fi- 
delity ‘Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


—The City National Bank, Ventnor, N. 
J., opened for business the past month. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Howard Comfort, J. Edward Durham 
has been elected a director of the National 
Bank of Germantown (Pa.) 


their reserve agent in Philadelphia, 
ber National Bank, Oneonta, N. Y., 


the W : 
cted the First National Bank of that 


has se 
city. 


—Edgar G. Miller, Jr., who retired as 
president of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of Baltimore, last June, has been 
again elected to that office, the directors 
having prevailed upon him to resume the 
post, which became vacant through the re- 
cent death of George C. Morrison. Mr. Mil- 
ler has also been made president of the 
Mortgage Guaranty Company, which is al- 
lied with the title company. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., the newly arranged 
banking rooms of the German-American 
Bank have been recently opened for busi- 
ness. 


—lIrving D. Ferry, president of the Agri- 
cultural Bank, Pittsfield, Mass., recently 
completed fifty years of service with that 
institution. 


—For twenty-eight years treasurer of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank, J. Stewart Brown was elected presi- 
dent and a trustee of the bank recently, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Henry M. Witter. 


—At the special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, October 14, the increase in the 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
was authorized. Stockholders will be per- 
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mitted to subseribe for the new stock at 
$175 a share. The sale of the stock will net 
the bank $1,750,000 cash. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—On October 28 the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Shreveport, La., opened their 
new home, considered by many one of the 
finest bank buildings in the South. 


Efficiency in electric alarm gongs for 
bank protection was tested to advantage by 
an amusing, but nevertheless convincing, in- 
cident recently, when, by accident, a book- 
keeper in the Bank of Commerce and Sav- 
ings Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., going 
early to the bank in order to finish 
some work started the day before, uninten- 
tionally touched the combination to the 
safety deposit vault door, setting off the 
gongs both inside the bank and on top of 
the building with a furious clamor that sent 
alarm through the surrounding streets. 
Policemen answered at once, and the few 
passers-by on the street at that early hour 
gathered around the bank to see what the 
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noise was all about. There was no stop- 
ping the clamor until the switch, located in- 
side the cash vault, could be reached, and 
not knowing the combination on the door of 
that vault, the bank clerk made haste to get 
in touch with President C. L. Knoedler, who 
finally ended all the commotion. 


In its financial and commercial review 
of October 1, the First National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., expresses optimism in re- 
gard to the present business situation and 
states that the advancing boom has every 
appearance of being substantial. 


—Rare coins and currency numbering 
10,000 pieces and ranging in age from be- 
fore the birth of Christ to the latest issue 
of United States currency and coinage, have 
been on exhibit recently at the Third Na- 
tional Bank,. Atlanta, Ga. 


The State National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has decided to increase its 
capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 


At Winnsboro, S. C., the Bank of Fair- 
field has moved into its new quarters. 


—A condensed statement of 116 State 
banks and trust companies doing business 
in Maryland, September 4, 1912, shows loans 
and discounts, $43,800,294; capital stock 
paid in, $13,233,820; surplus fund, $12,382,- 
493; undivided profits, less expenses, $3,- 
732,388; time and demand deposits, $74,032,- 
259; total resources, $110,959,326. 


Foundation work for the new building 
of the Texarkana (Texas) National Bank 
has been completed and work is being car- 
ried on rapidly. The building will cost 
$200,000. 


—Capitalists of Memphis, Tenn., have or- 
ganized a $1,000,000 institution in that city 
called the Commonwealth Trust Company. 
Many influential men are interested in the 
project. 
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4 —At the annual meeting of the Kentucky Banking, was held on September 27.  In- 
and Bankers’ Association, held at Louisville, Ky., teresting addresses were given by Vice- 
r of the following officers were elected for the President George R. DeSaussure of the 
get ensuing year: John E. Buckingham of the Barnett National Bank of that city and 
who Paintsville National Bank, Paintsville, pres- | Vice-President of the Chapter Camille S. 


ident: Arch B. Davis of Louisville, secre- L’Engle. 
tary, and Henry D. Ormsbee of Louisville, 
treasurer. Executive committee for a period 


~ te of three years, H. C. Sharp, Maysville; 
Matt M. Waller, Morganfield, and W. C. 

re- eee 

wall Montgomery, Elizabethtown. 


ery . — 
: —Under an authorization made by the 
stockholders some time ago the capital stock 

of the Citizens and Southern Bank, Savan- 


Ing nah, Ga., was increased October 1 from 
be- $700,000 to $1,000,000. Likewise the surplus 
sue account was increased to $1,000,000. This 
wideg was accomplished by transferring $300,000 


va- from the undivided profits to the surplus 
account. The fotal resources of the bank 
are over $10,500,000. 


The Macon, Georgia, National Bank, 
capitalized at $150,000, opened for business 
recently. The officers are: Richard F. Law- 
ton, president; Robert G. Jordan and Jesse 
B. Hart, vice-presidents; Richard E. Find- 
lay, cashier; Henry C. King and Ben S. 
Heard, assistant cashiers. Finance commit- 
tee, Sam Guthman, chairman; R. F. Law- 
ton, R. G. Jordan, J. B. Hart and J. L. 


Jessup. 


In Harrodsburg, Ky., the State Bank 
and Trust Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $60,000 to $75,000. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Bankers Trust Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, on September 3, a statement was 
submitted showing: Capital, $2,000,000; sur- . 
plus and undivided profits, $912,091.62. Net J. W. Hoores 
earnings for the past year were $274,582.02, 
or over 13% per cent. Besides paying the 
customary dividends during the year, $100,- BEEN VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE AUSTIN NA- 
000 was added to permanent surplus ac- TIONAL BANK FOR THE PAST FOUR YEARS 
count AND HAS JUST BEEN ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
desi Wath: simeatien a die dials ‘ime AND CASHIER OF THE CITY NATIONAL BANK, 
(Fla a ing be i re Jacksonville GALVESTON, A STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE IN- 
apter, American Institute of STITUTION. 


WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR BANKER OF TEXAS, 
A RECENT PRODUCT OF THE STATE, WHO HAS 
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D. R. FRANCIS, Vice-President J. P. BERGS, Assistant Cashier 


A. L. SHAPLEIGH, Vice-President ». A. PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. E. HOFFMAN, Cashier L. K.WISE, Assistant Cashier 
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8. 8S. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
ae Bros. & Co. 


President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 
Cc. F. GAUSS, 


Pres. Sone Langenberg Hat Co. 


ECIL D. GREGG, 


Pre side ent Evens-Howard Fire 


Brick Co. 


Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 


GEO. E. HOF FM AN, 
Cashier 
Ss. E. HOFFMAN, 
E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
W. H. LEE, 
President, 


Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’'FALLON, 


0. H. PECKHAM, 
President National Candy Co. 
Cc. R. SCUDDER, 
President Sam’! Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co. 
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i1ARRISON, B. MCKEEN, Cc. W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Big Mudity Coal & Iron Co. Gen. Mer. Vandalia R. R. Co. Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 











Lord & Bushnell Company; John A. Shan- 
non, John D. White, W. F. Braun, W. J. 
Engle, of Continental & Commercial Trust 
and Savings’ Bank. St. Louis—Felix ‘T. 
—Investment bankers from all parts of ee a a ae bs. — 
the country attended the recent meeting ian ical ‘fon os  athanel Rank; E 
here to make plans for advancing the pur- Ww ; 5 aliens = ide : No re t ve Na. 
pose and character of the new Investment sae : ws a cs te ny eed: 
eae Tice gi pasar ali ional Bank; A. A. Crane, vice-president, 

First National Bank; E. M. Stevens, of 
Stevens, Chapman & Company; M. J. Sean- 
lon, A. S. Brooks, B. F. Nelson of Powell 
River Company. 


WESTERN STATES 
CHICAGO 


+ its monthly financial letter of Octo- 
ber 1, the National City Bank reviews pres- 
ent dix Br as encouraging in every re- 
spect and states that a general expansion c ; 
can be looked for before long. It is understood that the directors of 

the Colonial Trust and Savings Bank are 
—These bankers from Chicago and about to increase the capital stock from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. The $400,000 new 
capital being offered to shareholders at par 
in the ratio of two-thirds of one share of 
dent Continental and Commercial ‘Trust new for each share wy old. The stock ‘A 
. sana er" coc . quoted at about 216 bid, which would make 
and Savings Bank and president Investment the ri isa al spre - dee 
Bankers’ Association; J. L. Martin, Jr. re rights equal to about $46.40 per share. 
manager Estabrook & Company; Walter A. 
Graff, vice-president, McCoy & Company; —Two-thirds of the stockholders in the 
Jos. A. Rushton, Babcock, Rushton & Ia Salle National Bank, of which former 
Company; Richard Fitzgerald, manager Senator William Lorimer is president, have 
bond department Hibernian Banking Asso- approved the plan to convert the bank into 
ciation; George Leach and Joseph W. a State institution. The reason assigned 
Harris, of A. B. Leach & Company; E. A. for the proposed change is that it can earn 
Lawbaugh, vice-president Brayton & Law- more money as a trust and savings b ink 
baugh, Ltd.; Frederic T. Boles, president than as a national bank. 
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vicinity are making an extended trip of in- 
spection through the West: 
Chicago—George B. Caldwell, vice-presi- 
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vacant—perhapa tomorrow. 
promotion and higher salary. 
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E.G, ALCORN 
President 


acquire in years 
edge of modern banking methods. 


SEND 


E STUDY COURS 
you for the cashiership and more responsible positions in the bank. The bank clerk who takes our 
Course will secure more knowledge and variety of experience in four months than some clerks 
Experienced bankers take the Course for the purpose of broadening their knowl- 
To them it suggests new ideas, any one of which may prove 
worth more than the entire cost of the Course. 
FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


i. From Bank Clerk to Cashier 


Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step? The 
Are you competent to fill it? 
OUR HOM 


sition above you wi!l some day be 
Efficiency, not influence, will secure you 
IN BANKING will prepare 


Highly endorsed by leading bankers. 





\ permit for the organization of the 
Northern Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. 
with $200,000 capital, was recently issued 
to Albert H. Tyrrell, George R. Kent and 
William H. Mulholland. 


order to facilitate the business of selling 
what he considered to be the highest form 
of investments, he organized the firm of 
Thomas J. Bolger & Co. Gradually, through 
his high ideals of investment security and 


his business integrity, he was enabled to add 


Neil J. Shannon has been elected trust 
oficer of Foreman Brothers Banking Com- 
pany, which recently established a trust de- 
partment. 


—It was in the year 1894 that Thomas J. 
Bolger entered the investment business, 
making a specialty in selling special as- 
sessment bonds of the city of Chicago and 
neighboring towns. In 1897 he realized the 
high class of investments offered by the tax 
bond and decided to broaden the business, 
to include direct obligation tax bonds. In 








Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 811 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 

Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
Practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


Tuomas J. Botcer, Presipent 


os OF BOLGER, MOSSER & WILLAMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. ¥. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 


considerably to his small beginning, and in 
the year 1901 incorporated under the firm 
name of Thomas J. Bolger Company, with 
the following men as his associates: Samuel 
T. Mosser, Stacy C. Mosser and Edson S. 
Willaman. The business from that time 
until the present has grown gradually, but 
permanently, until the house bearing his 
name is conceded to be one of the strong, 
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Sealing Wax 


Is all the Term Implies 
A Sealing Proposition 


Dennison’s ‘‘ Bankers’ Specie’’ combines those qual- 
ities essential to Bank Wax, 2. e., adhesiveness, 


bright color and strength of seal. 

Dennison’s Wax is made in many other grades at all 
prices from 25 cents to $1.50 per pound. Be sure 
‘‘Dennison’’ is on the stick, assuring you of the 
quality, upon which this house has built its reputation 


Ask your Dealer 


Dennison 
oManufaclotieng 
Sompany 
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Financial 


40 Stone Street 





A Daily Newspaper devoted to every 
Department of Trade and Commerce— 
Railway and Industrial Activities, Stock 
and Commodity Markets of the World, 
Banks and Banking, Public Utilities and 
Investments of all kinds. 

A unique table showing Relative Worth 
and Stock Market Prices. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


America 


New York 











substantial concerns of the Middle West. 
In February, 1912, the firm name _ was 
changed to Bolger, Mosser & Willaman, 
with the following as officers: Thomas J. 
Bolger, president; Samuel T. Mosser, vice- 
president; Stacy C. Mosser, secretary; 
Edson S. Willaman, treasurer. One thought 
has always been uppermost in the minds of 
all connected with the business, namely, in- 
vestigate carefully, with the idea that others 
are depending upon your judgment. It has 
been the policy of the firm to secure the 
confidence of the investing public, and to 
merit that confidence by just and honest 
dealing. Coupled with the above thought, 
there is permanently instilled into the minds 
of the members of this firm the thought 
that there is no security upon which a firm 
can better build confidence than the mu- 
nicipal hond, better known as “tax bond,” 
relying upon the old adage, “There is 
nothing sure but death and taxes.” 

Mr. Bolger has always been interested in 
public affairs, looking toward the welfare of 
city, state and nation. He has often ex- 
pressed the idea that investment bankers 
should grt together, and in doing so seek in 
some po-itive and definite way to Safeguard, 
among ‘investment bankers, the investing 
public, 1nd is ready to do anything he can, 
personaliv or with the aid of his associates, 


to further any association of bankers hay- 
ing this idea in mind. 


—One of the particularly prominent bank- 
ers of Berlin, Germany, Hugo Schmidt, has 
recently been visiting St. Louis and vicinity, 
where he and his associates are largely in- 
terested in land mortgages. 


—F. W. Wardwell, president of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, National Bank, states offi- 
cially that any reports of the merger of the 
Cleveland National Bank and the National 
City Bank with a third banking institution 
of that city are incorrect as far as the 








RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financia! Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 


would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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/ Manufacturers and Patentees 


ACME DESK CALENDARS 


Attractively finished in Brush-Brass and Oxidized Copper. 
Your ads printed in red and seen every day. Nothing 
better for Xmas and New Year. Send for sample today. 





The ad that stays is the ad that pays 
The Acme Service Co., i0 Milk St. and 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Specialists. Original and Exclusive Ideas. Special Methods 





Cleveland National Bank is concerned. He Gilker, second vice-president; Gustav Pet- 
adds that no such negotiations are pending zoldt, third vice-president; A. F. Laumann, 
or even considered. secretary and treasurer; Clarence P. 
Stroether, John M. Grant and J. H. Meyers, 
—E. L. Sternberger of Cincinnati has directors. 
been elected president of the Commercial 
Bank of Jackson, Ohio, to succeed M. L. —A start has been made on the founda- 
Sternberger, his brother, who died recently. tion of the new Pasadena National Bank 
; building in Pasadena, Cal., which is to be 
At the annual meeting of the stock- erected at the southwest corner of Colorado 
holders of the West St. Louis Trust Com-_ street and Broadway, and which, when com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., the following officers pleted, is to be one of the handsomest 
were elected: Conway Elder, president ; pieces of business property in that city. 
Jacob Maurer, first vice-president; William ; ‘ 
-Herbert Witherspoon, vice-president of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
Spokane, Wash., and well-known as a prom- 
inent banker on the Pacific Coast, was 
chairman of the committee in Spokane that 


entertained George B. Caldwell, vice-presi- 
he Banker and Tradesman dent Continental and Commercial Trust and 
has for over thirty years ; s 
been the representative 





financial and business weekly 
Bonen ad New Eocind| 





127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 























Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 
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Savings Bank, Chicago, and president In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America, 
with twenty other leading bankers on their 
visit to that city October 27-28, during an 
extended trip of inspection in the West. 


—A large issue of Spokane (Washing- 
ton) city improvement bonds has been pur- 
chased by the Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company. The issue amounts to approxi- 
mately $380,000. 





It is announced that Levi Ankeny, the 
Walla Walla banker, who is also a director 
in the Old National of Spokane, has sold 
his interest in the First National of Baker, 
Oregon, to William Pollman, John Schmitz 
and J. N. Teal of Portland. The new own- 
ers have increased the capital stock to $200,- 
000, and have reorganized the institution. 
The following officers have been elected: 
William Pollman, president; J. H. Parker, 
vice-president; who, together with J. N. 
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Learn 


mann, 


me Modern Foreign 
unda- Exchange 

Bank “ 

a % By Mail 


orado 
com- 
ymest 
y. 


Complete Course covering FULL and 
UP:.TO:.DATE instruction on the 
currency and EXCHANGE of ALL 
countries in their relation to trade 
in the UNITED STATES 


Fifteen Lessons Only 
NO BOOKS REQUIRED 


| ‘HIS course is unlike courses given in schools and colleges in 
that it is concise, comprehensive, up-to-date and easy and 











nt of 

— is free from all theoretical discussions. It gives in fifteen les- 
an sons full and accurate knowledge of our money, other people’s 
that money and the practice of dealing in every form of foreign 
oresi- exchange with all countries. 


and It will thoroughly qualify men to transact international business and to fill 
positions in banking institutions and industrial or commercial concerns requir- 
ing EXPERT SERVICE in foreign exchange. 

Price, $15.00 


The First Lesson will be mailed FREE, as a trial, on request 


V. GONZALES 


Manager Foreign Department The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway New York, N.Y. 
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You may have nothing to do 
with Foreign Money today 
but you may have tomorrow 

Do you know ALL about it? Do you know ANYTHING 


about it? 

In small places as well as in large ones SOMEBODY OUGHT 
to know. 

And that somebody is ¢ rtainly the BANK OFFICER, the 
BANK EMPLOYEE or SOMEBODY in the bank. 

Immigration is not ceasing. On the contrary it is INCREASING 
and so is our FOREIGN TRADE. 

Immigrants bring in money of THEIR own country and in most 
cases such money is as good as AMERICAN MONEY. 

EVERY KIND OF MONEY IS USEFUL and its value 
should be known everywhere. 

Every district in the country is trying to push the exports of 
American Goods to all countries over the world. Know- 
ledge of Foreign Currencies and Exchange is indispens- 
able if an intelligent competition is to be sustained abroad. 

The time when we knew what we wanted to sell has passed. 
We must now Know what we can sell and how we can sell 
it. We must meet the competition of all other countries and we 
must know the requirements of Our buyers. If we don’t 
know anything about their money we will not be able to main- 
tain the commercial struggle. 

Theoretical books will teach you more than you care to learn 
for practical use, will absorb your time and may confuse you with the 
study of monetary problems. Such books are’ expensive, costing all 
the way from $2 to $10. 

Our tables 


“Foreign Currencies” 


and 


“Foreign Exchange Rates” 


will acquaint you with all you need to know about currency and 
exchange rates of all commercial countries in six pages. 
And they cost ONLY FIFTY CENTS each (postpaid). 

If you write to us we will mail them to you, at our expense, on 
approval. 

If they are satisfactory kindly send us the price. If you do not 
care for them they can be returned. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


253 Broadway New York City 
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Teal, George Chandler and John Schmitz, chairman of the board of directors of the 

constitute the board of directors. Great Northern Railway and a member of 

the directorate in the Merchants’ National 

At St. Joseph, Mo., the Merchants’ and First National Banks of St. Paul and 
Bank and First National Bank of Buchanan — the First National Bank of Duluth. 

County have consolidated under the name 

of the latter. —At the recent convention of the Ameri- 

can Bankers’ Association, held at Detroit, 

—To the board of directors of the North- a Cincinnati banker was honored by elec- 

western National Bank of Minneapolisthere tion as chairman of the executive council of 

has been added the name of Louis W. Hill, the association. This honor fell to T. J. 


A Book for Tellers 


“THE MONEYS OF THE WORLD” 
ls a Handy Reference Work 
for Every Bank 


HE latest publication of the Bankers 
Handy Series is just out. It is No. 
IV.—“THE MONEYS OF THE 

and the author fs James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are compiled 
within a small compass a vomplete list 
of the various denominations of the mon- 
eys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lists are so arranged in tables un- 
der the respective countries that the av- 
erage price at which the denominations 
of the foreign coins and bank notes may 
be exchanged or sold in New York for 
United States money is clearly shown. 

This hand-book will prove of very great 
value to banks throughout the United 
States in enabling tellers to determine 
readily the amount they may safely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign 
money for sale or exchange. 


The price Is 50 cents per copy by mall, 
postage prepald. 





T. J. Davis 


The Bankers Publishing 60.) cnsnsas rescrswe cower ssamsax 


53 Broadway New York U S$ A BANKERS ASSOCIATION, CASHIER FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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2000 Points for —: 


Financial By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Author of 


Advertising “Pushing Your Business” 


The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter—whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars or “form” letters. It is meant to be a companion 
book to the author’s “Pushing Your Business,” which is more of a 
text-book on this subject. 





STRIKING AND TO THE POINT. 

We do not hesitate to say that ‘2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising’ is the best thing of the kind that has come under 
our observation. The ads. are all striking and to the point. 

W. F. BANE, Asst. Cashier, 
The First National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 
A HANDY VOLUME, 

This is a handy volume for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter, giving pithy observations upon the value of 
thrift, and upon such topics as may appropriately receive publicity 
in the advertisements of commercial banks and trust companies. 
—Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 

“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” contains a wealth of 
the best material. It is not a collection of advertisements, but repre- 
sents the cream of Mr. MacGregor’s long experience as a writer of 


forceful financial advertising. 137 pps. Cloth bound. 
Price $1.50, Postpaid 


Pushing Your Business 





By the same author, is a practical handbook on bank, trust com- 
pany, safe deposit, bond, stock, insurance and real estate advertising, 
now in its 4th edition. How to prepare booklets, prespectuses, letters, 
circulars, street-car cards, newspaper and magazine advertisements 
that will “pull.” A glossary of advertising terms, illustrations of 
good and poor advertising, methods of conducting an advertising 
department, and details of campaign plans and follow-up systems. 
197 pps. Illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Price $1.25, Postpaid 


Special combination price for both “2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising” and “Pushing Your Business” 


$2.25, Postpaid 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway - - : - New York City 




















IMPORTANT 


Bankers comtemplating making changes in Banking Rooms, send fora 
copy of article entitled 


“Scientific Arrangement and Furnishing of Offices” 
which will be forwarded gratis upon request. 


THOMAS BRUCE BOYD, srectavisr, 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Telephone, Madison Square 6681 
REFERENCES 
De not judge a man’s ability by what he says—but what he has done for others 

BANKERS TRUST CO., New York. w — CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
GUARANTY TRUST CO., New York. New Orleans. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL ESSE X COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 

BANK, New York. Newark. 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. PHIA. | 








MARINE NATIONAL BANK, Buffalo. SECOND NATIONAL BANK, Boston. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. 











Davis, cashier of the First National Bank Peeler, president Bank of Commerce, Great 
of Cincinnati, whose portrait is presented Falls; secretary and treasurer, Mark Skin- 
above. ner, cashier First National Bank, Great 
Falls. 
At a recent meeting of the Montana 
Bankers’ Association, held at Kalispel, these —It is claimed that the purchase of the 
officers were elected: President, James T. Second National Bank, St. Paul, Minn., by 
Wood, cashier First National Bank, White James J. Hill, will add to that city’s im- 
Sulphur Springs; vice-president, D. R. portance as a large western financial centre. 





Individual Advertising Preparation 


HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
to make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 

ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
the campaign. The cost of this service is according to 
the amount of time and work required, the average price 
being reasonable and within the means of any bank. No 
contract is made, the service continuing only as long as 
satisfactory to the institution employing us. We will 
not handle the advertising of competing institutions in 
the same territory. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result- 
getting advertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters for banks, trust companies, real estate and other 
investment houses. 


TEE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
%3 SROADWAY st, s,«=Ss NEW YORK 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 

WILLIAM HARKNESS, ivice-Presidents 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 


TRUSTEES 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 


E. C. BLUM 
WALTER E. BEDELL 
GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD H. K. KNAPP 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,750,000 
OFFICERS 


WHITMAN W. KENYON 
JOSEPH LIEBMANN 

. W. McWILLIAMS 
JOHN McNAMEE 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Asst. Sec'y 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


SE ad: ETRE 
A. O'DONORU: 
CHARLES E. PERKINS ' 
DICK 8S. RAMSAY 

H. B. SCHARMANN 
OSWALD W. UHL 

JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
W. M. VAN ANDEN 
LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 











—Addison H. Hough was elected recently 
to the board of directors of the National 
City Bank, Cleveland, O. 


—With a capital stock of $2,000,000, the 
Midland Trust Company, at Muskogee, 
Okla., has just completed organizing. E. 
M. Alvord, formerly superintendent of the 
M., K. & T. Railroad, and later general 
manager of the Midland Valley, is president 
of the new company; E. C. Bothwell is vice- 
president, and W. D. Hume, secretary and 
treasurer. The directorate includes H. Y. 
Barnes, H. C. Hoagland and J. M. Bettes, 
N. W. Palmer and N. A. Gibson. 


—In the near future the Peninsular State 
Bank of Detroit will increase its capital 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. This bank re- 
cently completed and now occupies a fine 
building, and has one of the notably hand- 
some banking rooms of the country. The 
increase in capital points to enlarged busi- 
ness, indicating that, as usual, a new bank 
building is a wise investment. 


—Capitalists of Pasadena, Cal., headed 
by W. H. Hubbard, have organized the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank. It starts with a 
capital stock of $100,000, which is to be in- 
creased later on to $250,000. A trust depart- 
ment will also be added. The directors are 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of The Bankers Magazine, published 
monthly at Boston, Mass., required by Act of 
August 24, 1912. Editor, Elmer H. Youngman, 
253 Broadway, New York; business manager, 
J. R. Duffield, 253 Broadway, New York; pub- 
lisher, Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, 
New York. Owners holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of stock: Geo. T. Lincoln, 127 
Federal st., Boston, Mess.; W. C. Warren, 253 
Rroadway, New York: Edwin W. Ingalls, Lynn, 
Mass.; W. H. Butt, 253 Broadway, New York; 
E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York; 
J. R. Duffield, 253 Broadway, New York. No 
bonds or mortgage. 

W. C. WARREN, President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 28th day of Sept., 1912. 
Robert DeB. Lincoln, 
Notary Public. 


W. H. Hubbard, Charles Durrand and 
Henry T. Hazard. 


—Much interest is being manifested in 
the agricultural contest under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, to 
be held at Grand Rapids (Wis.) the first 
week in December. 


—At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, held at Peoria, these 





A Manual for the Collection 
of Commercial Paper 
BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louls, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, etc., etc., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 


Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 

Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 
Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 

Morse on Banks and Banking 

Tledeman on Commercial Paper 


Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 
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officers were elected: President, John D. 
Philips, Green Valley; vice-president, Judge 
F. B. Montgomery, Quincy; secretary, R. L. 
Crampton, Chicago; assistant secretary, 
Mrs. Jennings, Chicago; treasurer, J. 
Heiser, Lexington. Chicago gets the next 
convention. 


John A. McCluney, president of the 
State National Bank, St. Louis, has com- 
pleted over fifty-five years of service with 
that institution and only recently reached 
his seventy-second birthday. 


For the second time in two years Kan- 
sas State bank deposits exceed $100,000,000, 
an increase of $7,500,000 in three months. 
The national banks have deposits nearly as 
large. 


—Stoddard Jess, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and C. W. Gates, a well-known capitalist of 
that city, have just added about 2000 acres 
to their holdings of 4000 acres of land lying 
along the eastern shore of Tulare Lake, near 
Corcoran. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


l'wenty-two new branches were added 
to the list of chartered bank branches dur- 
Ing September. Nine of these are situated 


n «juebee points. Since the beginning of 
19] ’ there has been a noted increase in the 
iD ng facilities of the Province of Que- 
bec. the number of branches having in- 
creed from 398 to 459, a gain of sixty-one 
I hes in nine months. Of the twenty-two 
ne branches, nine, as mentioned above, 
W 'o Quebec, three each to Ontario and 
\ ', two to Saskatchewan and one each 


itoba and British Columbia. Five 
Ss were closed, of which two were in 
Columbia, and one each in Ontario, 


q) and New Brunswick. 
t of the branches opened are of the 
B Nationale, three of Montreal, two 
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each of Union, Royal, Hochelaga and 
Northern Crown and one each of Com- 
merce, Toronto and Provinciale. ‘The total 
number of branches now stands at 2812, a 
gain of 184 since the beginning of the year. 


Both the Molsons Bank and Bank of 
Ottawa are opening branches in St. John. 


—On October 15 the Bank of Montreal 
opened a branch at Red Deer, Alta. 


—There has been a new trust company 
organized at Montreal under the name of 
the Credit General du Canada. The capi- 
talization of the company is $2,000,000, of 
which some $200,000 has already been is- 
sued. The company intends carrying on a 
general trust and loan company business in 
Canada and in the United States. 

The vrovisional board of directors in- 
cludes Hon. F. L. Bieque, J. A. E. Du- 
buque, G. N. Moncell. director of Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank; Alfred St. 
Cvr, A. B. Frigon and Georges Gonthier, 
the three latter of the firm of St. Cyr, 
Gonthier et Frigon. The managine direc- 
tor of the company will be M. Gonthier. 


\ bank of agriculture is being advo- 
cated in Manitoba. With this kind of a 
bank, it is argued, a system of loans could 
be pvrovided.on the security basis of live 
stock and grain on the land, thereby greatly 
stimulating the farm industries of the prov- 
ince. 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Hanna, Sas- 
katchewan. 


—Frank Woods, manager of the Bank of 
Montreal at Lethbridge, has been avpointed 
assistant local manager at Montreal. 


—A former manager of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia at Hamilton, Blair Robertson, will 
succeed C. H. Easson in Winnipeg, who has 
retired after twenty-five years of service 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Natural Money the Peaceful Solution 


By JOHN RAYMOND CUMMINGS 


An Original Method of Adjusting Social, Industrial and Financial 
Difficulties 


The author undertakes to prove the following propositions: 


That there is a natural money. 

That its adoption will make panics impossible. 

That after a term of years natural money will bring our banking 
system to such condition that every bank will be able to pay all its 
obligations instantly. Banks will then be the accountants, custodians 
and clearing houses for all the people. 

That in the course of time (probably within fifty years) natural 
money will put all business on a cash basis. 

That in a like period the interest rate for property loans will fall 
to one or two per cent. and probably will disappear from money loans. 

That natural money will enable the government to take over all the 
land and all the privately owned public utilities on terms very liberal to 
present owners without issuing a bond and without hardship or injustice. 

That it will enable the government to build during the same period 
a million miles of highway at a cost of $10,000 the mile. 

To irrigate and drain a large proportion of the area needing irriga- 
tion and drainage. 

To develop tens of millions of horse power from water and dis- 
tribute it throughout the country. 

To develop internal water ways on a scale hitherto unattempted and 
undreamed of. 

That it will raise wages and end strikes and lockouts. 

That it will establish natural wages and secure absolute equity as 
between employers and employees. 

That it will pay off the government debt and make future debt 
impossible. 

That it will soon become the money system of the world and abolish 
war. 

That it will end all agitation and dissatisfaction, and bring all now 
discordant classes into harmonious coéperation, inaugurating an era of 
progress and prosperity such as the world has not even conceived of. 

These seeming!y astounding proposals are to be effected by con- 
forming to the natural law of money which the author sets forth in a 
clear and concise form. 

The book is not a dry treatise on economies, but a brilliant, inter- 
esting and novel presentation of fundamental truths affecting our finan- 
cial, industrial and social problems, and is replete with human interest. 

The plan removes all causes of apprehension and unrest, har- 
monizes the seemingly irreconcilable differences between the many and 
the few, assures to everyone the just reward of his endeavor and estab- 
lishes relations of permanent friendship between capital and labor. 

If you wish to be in touch with progressive economic and humani- 
tarian thought, you must read 


NATURAL MONEY THE PEACEFUL SOLUTION 


Order now. Price, postpaid, $2.00 
I Pp 
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with this institution to assume the general 
management of the Bank of New Bruns- 
wick. 


—A branch of the Union Bank of Canada 
has been opened at Roland, Man., with W. 
R. Bell as acting manager. 


—It is reported that the Bank of British 
North America will erect a large new bank 
building at the branch in Edmonton. 


—D. J. Barker, chief accountant of the 
Bank of Montreal, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager, H. V. Mere- 
dith. 


—W. H. Wood has been appointed man- 
ager at the Moose.Jaw branch of the Bank 
ot Nova Scotia. 


—A branch of the Bank of Montreal has 
been opened in Calgary, to be known as the 
East End Branch, under the management of 
I. G. Peirson. 


For many years connected with the Im- 
perial Bank, A. L. Nunns, since 1905 man- 


ager at Calgary, has retired from business 
and will reside in England. A. R. B. 
Hearn, now at Brandon, Man., has been 
chosen to succeed him. 


—A branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
has been opened at Fort William. L. G. 
Irons, late manager of the branch at Jacket 
River, N. B., has been appointed the new 
manager. Offices of the branch will be on 
Victoria avenue, in the premises recently 
vacated by the Royal Bank. 


—Changes in the staff of the Sterling 
Bank are as follows: R. W. M. Thomson, 
late accountant at Cornwall, has been ap- 
pointed acting manager at L/’Original 
branch. M. J. R. Carr takes the position 
vacated at Cornwall by Mr. Thomson. J. 
A. MacArthur, late accountant at the To- 
ronto branch, has been appointed manager 
at the Port Stanley branch. 


-John F. Mallon, who resigned from the 
Home Bank of Canada in Toronto six years 
ago owing to ill health, has resumed active 
duty and takes charge of the Queen East 
and Ontario St. branch in Toronto. 
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A BANK CASHIER—AN IDEA—ITS DEVELOPMENT 


By W. A. Wright 


ITH a pile of notes before him a 
bank cashier sat at his desk one 
morning figuring interest. It was ap- 
parent from his meditative manner, as 
he paused now and again with pencil 
poised in an attitude of abstraction, 
that his mind was occupied with some- 


C. A. MEILICKE 
PRESIDENT MEILICKE CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


thing else beside the task of the mo- 
ment. Presently he pushed back the 
papers and_ straightened up _ in_ his 
chair, alert with the thrill of a dawning 
idea. Looking over the room he saw 
a dozen or more clerks busy figuring 
over the day’s business, and as he 
watched them a grim smile of determi- 
nation played upon his lips. 

The idea, hitherto vague and indefi- 
nite, was taking definite form. Here 
am I and every other employee in this 
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bank, he reflected, fagging our brains 
and wasting our time in figuring prob- 
lems that have been solved for the same 
answers a hundred times before. Pos- 
sibly I myself have computed the in- 
terest on quantities of notes identical to 
these I have just been working on. If 
I only had those answers handy now, 
he thought, I wouldn’t have to fag my 
brain and waste time doing this men- 
tal work over again. Deep thinking 
had removed the smile from his face. 
The situation, as he analyzed it, was 
this—mathematics is an exact science. 
The answer to a problem is either cor- 
rect or incorrect. If it is correct and 
available it can be used whenever an 
answer to that problem is needed. This 
fact was evident. A _ problem once 
solved should not need to be solved 
again, 

This thought filled his mind all day. 
When he left the bank that evening he 
was determined to create some means 
of having these correct answers when 
and wherever he needed them. More 
thinking followed and a deal of hard 
work. The result was a machine that 
furnished him the answers to all in- 
terest problems after he had calculated 
the time. But he wasn’t satisfied ; what 
he wanted was a machine to do all the 
work, not part of it. Perseverance and 
work accomplished the desired result— 
a machine that would compute interest, 
calculate time, detect holidavs and give 
maturity date with a simple turn of a 
wheel. 

The device was so practical that the 
Meilicke Calculator Company was or- 
ganized with a capital of $25,000, with 
C. A. Meilicke—the cashier—at its 
head. The new company manufactured 
machines and placed them on the mar- 
ket, and so successful were they that 
the company was reincorporated in 
April of this year into a $300,000 cor- 
poration, Mr. Meilicke still retaining 
control and management of the new cor- 
poration, J. M. Taite, secretary, E. G. 
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J. Meilicke, vice-president, and W. A. 
Wright, sales manager. 

To meet the requirements of the 
rapidly expanding business, the com- 
pany has recently moved from _ its 
former quarters in the People’s Gas 
Building into a much larger suite of 
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rooms in the same building, and is 
gradually extending its sales organ- 
ization to include this country and prac- 
tically every civilized country in the 
world. 

The Meilicke Calculator is truly a 
wonderful machine. It is not intended 
to displace the man with brains but to 
free him from mental drudgery, and to 
increase his brain productiveness three 
or four times over. The old tedious 
brain-racking, energy-consuming, time- 
wasting, error-producing, money-losing 
methods of calculating interest belong 
to the past. They are not of to-day. 
The Meilicke Calculator, in taking pre- 
cedence over the old methods, puts the 
bur of the work, not on the human 
bra ut on the machine, where it be- 


lon 
1 . ? 
cry interest problem there are 
nents: First. time; second, in- 
ter By other methods than the 
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Meilicke Calculator the time must be 
computed as a separate and preliminary 
operation before you can begin to com- 
pute interest. The new—the machine 
way—actually eliminates the element 
of time, but the answer in days is there 
if desired. 

In a problem like the following: Note 
for $700,000—dated Nov. 11, 1911, due 
to-day—bearing interest at five per 
cent., a Meilicke operator, taking a 
single date—November 11, 1911, as his 
cue, gives the hand wheel a slight turn 
tc bring up that particular date, and 
reads his answer. The answer in days 
is there if desired. The machine com- 
putes interest on the 365-day basis with 
as much ease and simplicity and with as 
great and even greater economy of time. 

There are fifty-two Saturdays and 
fifty-two Sundays and about fourteen 
holidays in the year—a total of 118 
days, or about one-third of a year, so 
that about one-third of the paper made 
out, regardless of holidays, will fatl 
on a holiday, and interest should be 
figured from one to three days beyond 
maturity date. The Meilicke by auto- 
matically detecting the holidays, in- 
sures the collection of interest for the 
extra days included on their account. 

The chances for error in calculating 
interest by ordinary methods are great- 
er and losses are frequent and inevi- 


table. 
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Mental calculations are uncertain, un- 
reliable, and require constant proving. 
The Meilicke Calculator is positive, in- 
fallible and saves the time and humin 
energy otherwise employed in checking 
resulis. The utter simplicity of the ma- 
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chine eliminates the possibility of in- saving devices that will do a certain 
tricate mechanism getting out of order work well. The Meilicke Calculator jg 
and giving erroneous results. proving no exception to the rule and it 

Just as men are fitted for certain is only a question of time when every 
lines of work and specialize along those progressive institution with interest 
lines, so it has worked out to renark- computations to make will recognize the 
able advantage in the use of labor- value of its specialized services. 
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